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p|ADAM, — At  your  first  entrance  into  11  io 
a  great  trial  awaited  you  :  your  illus- 
trious and  venerated  lather,  whom  youi* 
l)irth  would  have  filled  with  joy,  and  who  wouhl 
have  made  your  happiness  liis  constant  occupation, 
was  no  longer  alive. 

One  of  the  ends  I  proposed  to  myself  in  compos- 
ing this  volume  was,  as  far  as  might  l)e,  to  sweeten 
this  trial,  by  collecting  and  rearranging  tlie  scattered 
elements  of  that  noble  existence,  which  I,  more  for- 
tunate in  this  than  you,  was  privileged  to  contem- 
plate so  near  at  hand,  and  for  such  a  l^m^th  of  time. 

Of  the  success  of  my  efforts  I  cannot  but  have 
painful  doubts. 

Yet  if,  notwithstanding  the  imperfection  of  the 
pages  which  I    take    the    liberty  to   offer   you,  you 
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should  ono  day  tdl  mo,  wlicn  yon  ai'o  old  cnono-h  to 
appreciate'  tlicir  contents,  that,  tliaiiks  to  them,  you 
know  in  some  measure  the  eminent  mfin  whose 
«laughter  you  have  the  honour  and  the  hai)pines3  to 
he  ;  and  if  the  reading  of  them  inspire  you  with  an 
affection  such  as  he  felt  for  the  Church  to  which  he 
devoted  himself  with  so  much  ardoiu', — then  my  satis- 
faction will  be  cornice tc  in  this  respect,  wliatever  re- 
ception the  })uhlic  may  think  fit  to  give  my  work. 

Receive,  madam,  and  beg  your  dear  and  worthy 
mother,  for  wliom  my  affection  equals  my  respect,  to 
receive  the  assurance  of  my  warmest  feelings  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

J.  V,  MEILLE,  Padnr. 
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INTRODUCTORY    NOTE. 


VENTURE  to  rceoniinend  I'arncstlN'  tins 
biography  in  its  Englisli  dress  to  Eng- 
lish-speaking rcadt'rs  hotli  in  the  TTnited 
States  nnd  in  the  British  islands  and  coh^nies.  It 
('xhil)its  and  ilhistrates  alik<'  the  prescient  eare  of 
Divine  providence  and  the  great  pf>wer  tluit  lies  in 
one  human  life,  quickened  by  the  S])irit,  and  per- 
severingly  devoted  to  a  specific  object. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1815  there  were  two 
objects  under  the  sun  and  r)n  the  earth,  each  inter- 
esting indeed  in  itself,  but  far  a])art  in  place  and 
utterly  unconnected  In  character — two  olijects  whosc^ 
union  either  for  lyood  '.r  evil  no  human  foresight 
could  have  deemed  possible  ; — these  were  Charles 
Beckwith,  a  vigorous  young  officer  of  the  Britisli 
aiTûy,  and  the  long  persecuted  and  at  length  almost 
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Valleys  of  Savoy  that  inliorited  tht»  name  and  tlie 
place  ol'  the  Waldeiisian  (Jhiirch.  l>(,'ckwith  was  ji 
dashing',  ambitious  soldier  :  he  had  passed  with  hon- 
our through  several  campaigns,  and  liad  fbuglit  out 
tlie  terrible  day  of  Waterloo  unhurt  till  the  sun  was 
setting  and  the  French  army  in  full  retreat.  A 
bullet  from  tlio  flying  ïoa  then  received  its  commis- 
sion, and  the  young  soldier's  leg  was  irretrievably 
shattered.  During  his  illness,  in  an  hospital  near 
the  battle-field,  ho  found  a  Bible,  and  in  it  found 
(Jhrist.  Incapaljlc  of  serving  any  more  as  a  soldier 
under  Wellington,  he  found  employment  under 
another  Captain.  A  field  too  was  provided,  and  ho 
was  led  to  occupy  it  through  a  chain  of  circum- 
stances that  compel  the  reader  to  mark  in  the  ar- 
ranûjomcnis  the  hand  of  God. 

While  these  preparations  were  going  on  with  the 
individual  in  one  place,  the  Church  of  the  Waldenses 
in  another  place  had  fallen  to  a  very  low  ebb.  They 
were  poor  and  dispirited.  Through  a  series  of  cala- 
mities they  had  even  lost  the  use  of  the  Italian 
language.  They  neither  possessed  tlie  power  nor 
the  hope  of  doing  evangelistic  work  for  their  native 
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l.iinl.  Tln'  «It'sii^n  «if  Pi-Dvitlcncc,  as  interpreted  ]»y 
the  event,  was  to  prepare  ami  C">iinnis>i(ui  l'"cU\\il]i 
as  tlic  apostle  of  tlie  Waldensian  Cliureli.  T1iioul;1i 
liis  personal  services  and  wise  perse vi'rin;^"  exertions 
that  sinL,Mdar  coinnninity  was  revived,  and  prepare(l 
lor  tlieir  peculiar  mission  in  Italy.  Lon^i;'  bei'oru  the 
door  was  opened  by  tb(3  political  r(!Volutions  of  our 
day,  the  past(»rs  and  peoi)le  of  the  Waldensian  coiu- 
nnniity  were,  by  a  general  elevation  of  their  con- 
dition and  an  improved  educational  ai>i)aratus,  and 
especially  by  the  re-acquisition  of  the  Italian  tongue, 
jtrepared  as  evangelists  to  break  in  u})on  the  southern 
[)lains  like  a  Hood. 

The  study  of  Beckwith's  litV'  and  work  is  espe- 
cially attractive  and  useful  to  all  who  take  an  inter- 
est in  Italy,  politically  emancipated,  but  as  3'et,  for  the 
most  part,  spiritually  enthralled.  It  is  most  a])})ro- 
})riate,  moreover,  that  the  life  of  the  English  general 
should  have  been  written  by  an  Italian  pastor.  It  is 
an  exact  reproduction  in  modern  times  of  the  senti- 
ment recorded  in  the  gospel  narrative,  "  He  loveth 
our  nation,  and  hatli  built  us  a  synagogue."  It  is 
well  that  one  of  that  naticm,  to  whose  benefit  his  life 
and  talents  and  means  were  devoted,  should  tell  tlie 
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story  of  his  romantic,  yet  solid,  sober,  and  successful 
mission,  to  the  great  Christian  community  scattered 
throughout  the  woi'ld. 

The  translation  of  the  memoir  into  English  is  a 
labour  of  love  by  members  of  a  family  in  Scotland 
who  knew  and  ap})reciated  General  Beckwith's  work 
while  it  continued,  and  who  join  with  others  like- 
minded  in  carrying  it  forward  now  to  its  results. 
The  whole  of  this  mission  and  its  attendant  cii'cum- 
stancef^  exhibiting  a  greater  than  usual  measure  of 
]»ersonal  idiosyncrasy  and  individual  effort,  consti- 
tute one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
episodes  of  Church  history  in  modern  times. 

WILLIAM  ARNOT. 
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PREFACE. 


IJHOULD  those  who  knew  Beckwith  per- 
^  sunally  find  him  faitlifully  reproduced  in 
-^  these  pages  ;  should  those  who  did  not 
know  him  be  enal)led  to  imagine  him  as  he  was  ; 
and  should  all  who  read  these  pages  be  filled  with 
a  profound  admiration  for  liim,  and  an  ardent  desire 
to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  and  to  continue  the  work 
he  has  left  unfinished, —our  ambition  will  be  fully 
satisfied,  and  we  shall  consider  our  efforts  more  than 
rewarded. 

Though  the  life  of  a  man  like  Beckwith  may  be 
said  to  be  written  for  the  whole  world,  since  all 
have  need  of  the  great  lesson  it  teaches,  yet  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  this  volume  has  been  penned 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  Vaudois  Valleys  and  their 
population.      This  may  serve  to  excuse  us  for  havino- 
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entered  into  many  details  which  can  only  have  interest 
for  the  Vaiidois, — but,  for  them,  a  very  great  and 
real  interest.  It  may  als(j  serve  as  an  excuse  for  the 
number  of  quotations,  which  may  seem  too  great, 
considering  the  rapidity  of  the  narration. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  no  word  was  better  fitted  to 
describe  the  cliaracter  of  Beckwith  than  that  of 
benefactor.  If  w^e  have  not  dwelt  sufficiently  on 
his  labouis  in  this  sense,  it  has  been  for  want  of 
materials,  Beckwith  having  scrupulously  destroyed 
all  manuscripts  which  could  have  revealed  the  secret 
of  his  prodigious  activity  in  this  department.  Of  the 
vast  corresi)ondence  regarding  his  work,  which,  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  he  must  have  kept  up  with 

all  sorts  of  persons,  and  of  his  journal  of  expenses, 
which  would  have  told  us  much  regarding  his  innu- 
merable bounties,  nothing  has  been  found,*  everj^thing 
liaving  been  destroyed  by  him  as  soon  as  possible. 

For  the  letters  with  which  we  have  loeen  able 
to  enrich  our  narrative,  we  have  to  thank  the  per- 
sons in  whose  hands  these  letters  were  found,  and 
who  had  the  kindness  to  connuunicato  them  to  us. 


*  Except  the  book  of  cliargos  fur  Mm  Imildiug  of  the  chui'ches  at  La  Tour  .»iA' 
Turin. 
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And  now  may  He,  under  whose  eye,  and  for  wliose 
glory,  we  have  undertaken  this  AAork,  deign  to  let 
His  blessing  rest  upon  it,  and  to  use  it,  however  im- 
perfect it  may  be,  as  a  means  of  doing  some  little 
good  in  the  midst  of  this  Church,  our  spiritual  mother, 
to  whose  restoration  and  })rosi)erity  Beck  with  dedi- 
cated such  a  remarkable  portion  of  his  existence. 
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CIIArTEPt  T. 

ORIGIN,  CHILDHOOD,  AND  MILITARY  CARLHR  OF  EL:uKWITII, 

1789  TO  1S27. 

HE  faniily  ui'  Buckwitli — tho  last  inalc  d( - 
Hcciidant  of  which  is  to  form  tlic  sii])j(.'ct 
of  the  following  pages — is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  England.  It  Avas  not  originally 
known  by  this  name,  however,  but  by  that  of  MaH»y, 
or  Malebissc  (from  the  Latin  onala  hestla)  ;  borne, 
most  probably,  by  one  of  those  ])old  Normans  whom 
the  thirst  for  booty  and  the  love  of  adventure  bi-oun-ht 
to  the  British  Isles  in  tlie  train  of  William  the  Con- 
(jueror.  In  122G,  under  Henry  IL,  Hercules  Malby, 
third  son  of  Sir  Simeon  Malby,  having  been  united 
in  marriage  to  Lady  Anne  Beckwith-Bruce,  changed 
his  original  name  of  Malby  to  that  oi'  Beckwith,  and 
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lilinii   AND    I'AKKNTACii: 


thus  ])ccaiiU'  tlu'  lu'ad  oi*  a  new  family,  which  scorns 
to  have  inherited  the  warlike  nature  of  its  ancestors. 

Of  the  five  sons  of  General  Jolni  Beckwitli,  grand- 
father of  the  subject  of  tliese  pages,  four  followed  a 
military  career,  and  attained  the  rank  of  general  j 
one  only  was  in  business  through  life,  though  he 
also  had  lieoun  it  as  a  soldier.  He  ha<l  aban- 
doned  the  military  profession  on  his  marriage  io 
Miss  i\Iary  Haliburton,  sister  of  tlu;  suitreme  judge 
at  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia.  He  was  called  John 
after  his  father,  and  was  the  el<lest  of  the  family. 

John  Beckwith  was  said  ly  those  who  knew  him 
intimately  to  be  a  man  of  reserve  and  good  sense. 
His  wiie  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  beauty  and 
cultivation  of  mind,  and  looked  well  after  the  atiairs 
of  the  household.  They  had  fourteen  children,  i'our 
of  whom  died  in  infancy.  Of  the  three  boys  and 
seven  girls,  ten  in  all,  who  grew  up,  and  lived  to  an 
advanced  age,  all  were  mai'i'ied  except  one. 

The  eldest  of  this  patriarchal  family  was  l^orn  at 
Halifax  on  the  2nd  October  1789,  and  received  in 
bar^tism  the  name  of  John  Charles.      He  became  the 

i. 

Colonel,  and  afterwards  the  General  with  the  luooden 
leg,  whose  name  will  last  as  long  as  that  of  the 
Church  to  the  I'estoration  and  %7elfare  of  wdiich  lie 
devoted  so  much  of  his  life. 

John  Charles  Beckwith,  while  still  a  ch'       was 
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(|uite  an  oracle  among  his  bi-others  and  sisters,  who 
all  swore  by  him.  His  fertile  1  train  was  ever  active 
ill  producing  songs  and  marvellous  stories  for  their 
amusement.  He  had  a  great  taste  for  theatrical 
performances,  and  composed  little  plays,  which  lie 
acted  with  his  brothers  and  sisters.  Their  theatre 
was  an  old  two-stalled  stable,  for  which  John  Charles 
painted  the  scenes. 

When,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  quitted  Halifax 
to  join  the  army  in  England,  his  departure  was  a 
severe  blow  to  his  young  friends.  One  of  them  thus 
describes  the  leave-takiuL;'  :  ''It  was  a  cold  winter 
morning  ;  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow  ;  every 
one  wept,  but  most  of  all  the  old  iiegTo  George." 

Up  to  his  eighteenth  year  Beckwith  was  very 
short  of  stature,  so  mnch  so,  that  an  old  soldier  of 
the  95th  Regiment,  in  which  he  served,  relates  that 
when  they  had  to  ford  any  stream  he  always  had  to 
carry  him  across  on  his  shoulders.  He  sketched, 
for  the  amusement  of  his  family,  a  portrait  of  him- 
self, with  his  head  haughtily  thrown  back,  command- 
ing a  coiiH)any  of  soldiers  twice  as  tall  as  himsell". 
After  this  he  grew  rapidly,  and  at  the  "::;e  of  twenty- 
five  he  was  "  one  of  the  handsomest  niei    to  be  seen." 

His  first  campaign  was  in  Hanover.  In  1807 
he  took  part  in  the  expedition  against  Denmark  ; 
and,  in  1808  in  that  against  Sweden.      In  1800  he 
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folloNVrd  Lord  Wi'lluslt'y,  afterwards  Duke  ul'  Wcl- 
lin_L;'t<ui,  to  tlie  Spanish  Peninsula  ;  and  was  present 
at  the  ^'sasti'ous  retreat  from  Corunna,  \vhei-e  Sii* 
Jolni  J\l  \,  the  conniiander,  lost  liis  lite.  Durin;^' 
tlie  five  following  years  then;  was  no  action  of  im- 
portance at  which  he  was  not  present,  from  Poml)al 
and  Fox  d'Arona,  to  Salamanca,  Orthez,  and  Toulouse; 
at  which  latter  place  he  received  the  gold  medal* 
and  the  rank  of  J\Lnjor  (^Farch  3rd,  lcS14). 

During  all  these  cam[)aigns  he  was  never  woundecl, 
though  frequently  in  danger.  One  moining,  in  pnr- 
ticuhar,  at  the  outskirts  of  a  Avood  in  which  tlie 
enemy  lay  in  and)ush,  Ids  horse  was  killed  under 
liim  ])y  a  cannon-ball,  '^nd  hoth  master  and  hoi'se 
fell  to  the  ground.  ''I  thought  for  a  moment  my 
master  was  gone,"  said  his  faithful  old  servant  ; 
''hut  just  then  he  rose  to  his  feet,  exclaiming,  'All 
I'ight,  John;'  and,  hy  a  i)rom[)t  retreat,  placed  him- 
self out  of  reach  of  the  enemy's  lire." 

When  peace  was  pi'oclaimed  after  the  abdication 
and  1)anishinent  of  Napoleon  to  El])a,  Bcckwith  went 
to  spend  some  time  with  his  lamily,  who  had  now 
left  Nova  Scotia  and   come   to    reside  in  England. 

o 

*  This  medal  bcavf?  I'ound  tho  odi^c  the  followiiic,'  inscription  :  Major  Ch.  BrrJ:- 
v\th.,  !).')  llcijt.,  A^^d.  Mr, -(11.  ;  on  one  side,  Victory  .soated  on  her  cai',  witli  a  linn 
at  lier  feet  and  a  lanrel  crown  in  lier  hand  ;  on  the  other,  the  siinjile  inscription 
T()Hl(n(S'\  surrounded  by  a  laurel  wreath.  Knterini,'  the  service  in  ISO;!,  lieck- 
witli  was  made  auh- lieutenant  in  -May  l8Ul  ;  litutoiant,  Sth  April  ISOJ  ;  captain, 
26111  .June  1808;  and  major,  Llrd  March  l«ll. 
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Tlu've,  as  at  irnlinix,  lie  was  ilic  cliildron's  l»esf, 
IVieinl,  always  ready  to  join  in  tlieir  spoits  witlxnit 
['car  of  liurtini:^  liis  dignity.  "Do  you  ivnirndx-r," 
writes  of  liini  the  same  friend  whom  we  have  alrea<ly 
([uoted,  "liow  he  used  to  roll  on  the  grass  with  you 
and  Robert?  One  day,  after  hicnkfast,  whih;  lie 
was  writing,  you  were  making  a  dicadful  noise. 
He  called  out  to  yon,  'Children,  do  not  go  away; 
stay  here  with  me.'  '  Ihit,  Charles,'  said  his  mother, 
'if  you  wish  to  read  oi*  write,  do  not  keep  the  chil- 
dren here  ;  they  will  distuih  you.'  'I  know  that 
very  well,'  was  his  n'ply  ;  'and  1  only  told  them  to 
stay  l.)ecause  I  knew  that  was  the  best  way  to  make 
them  go  away.'  " 

During  his  stay  in  England,  wishing  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  music,  he  ]  "actiscd  on  the  piano  every 
day  for  a  fixed  time  with  great  diligence.  He  was 
also  anxious  to  learn  the  game  of  whist,  "against 
the  time  when  he  should  be  a  general,"  he  laughingly 
said  ;  T)ut  at  each  new  attempt  he  lost  courage,  and 
tlu'cw  down  the  cards,  exclaiming,  "  It's  of  no  use  ! 
I  know  I  shall  never  learn  it  !  " 

By  the  roturn  of  Napoleon  fi'om  Elba,  and  th(^ 
sudden  recommencement  of  hostilities  occasioned  by 
it,  the  young  officer  was  hastily  calle<l  away  from  the 
amenities  of  domestic  life,  to  take  his  place  on  tlie 
fiekl  of  Waterloo. 
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Tlie  result  <•!'  Huit  t<'iTil)l<!  ]».'ittl(^  is  Wi^ll  known, 
tlic  last  of  tliat  loiin'  series,  wliieh,  l)eL;nii  ifi  17!>*i, 
aii<l  liistin^'  till  IN  15,  lind  pliysieally  and  inoially 
devastated  Kui'ope,  and  caused  the  death  ol"  niillious. 

Beckwith's  lieroic  boai'in^'  on  tin;  nieniorahlc  day 
of  Waterloo  is  suihciently  sliown  l>y  th(i  fact  tliat 
four  horses  were  killt.'<l  under  liiui  durini;'  the  (Mi- 
gap,'cnient.  Tn  s])ite  of  tliis  he  liiuiself  remained 
nnlnu't,  until  one  of  thcs  last  shots  lire» I  l»y  the 
retreatin»^  enemy  broke  his  left  leg.  After  three 
months  of  painful  waitinîj^  amputation  Asas  found 
necessary.  What  hidden  results,  undreamt  of  hy  the 
hand  that  aimed  it,  lay  hidden  in  that  bullet — the 
restoration,  nay,  ahnost  the  resurrection,  of  the  Vau- 
dois  Church,  was,  by  God's  <lesign,  enck)sed  within  it! 

But  for  this  trial,  which  put  an  end,  in  one  sense, 
to  his  military  career,  Beckwith,  already  a  lieutenant- 
colonel*  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  would  probably 
have  become  a  renowned  general,  possibly  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  British  army,  and  might  thus 
most  brilliantly  have  served  his  country.  But  then 
he  would,  never  either  have  soui>ht  or  found  the 
Vaudois  Valleys.      He  would  never  have  thought  of 


*  He  was  promoted  to  this  rank  on  the  battle-flekl  itself,  and  also  decorated 
with  the  medal  struck  in  remembrance  of  this  memorable  victory.  The  Water- 
loo medal  is  silver,  and  bears,  on  one  side,  England  holding  a  palm-branch  in 
one  hand  and  an  olive-bongh  in  the  other,  with  the  motto  lô</t  June  1815  at  the 
foot  of  the  medal,  and  at  the  top  the  name  of  Wiilinçiton.  On  the  other  side  is 
the  efligy  of  the  Prince  llcgent,  with  the  inscription  o'corje  1'.  Regent. 
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rccnllinix  to  n  sonsf  <»t'  its  mission  undci*  Piovidoncc 
lli.'it  ('liurcli,  w'liich  now  lay  so  (tusIkmI  by  physiral 
suli't  riii.L;'  that  its  spiritual  lite  had  ^n'own  fcebh» 
indcecl.  And  if  the  small  bcj^dnnini;-  of  evan^^'eliza- 
tinu  by  the  Vaudois  Chureh  be  indciMl  the  «^rain  of 
musta!'d-se(»d  (lestine<l  to  grow  into  a  ^rcat  ti're,  who 
can  toll  \hv  coiuiection  between  that  stray  cannijn- 
ball  and  th(^  relio-ious  and  social  i-ei^'eneration  of 
Ita,ly!  l>e  this  as  it  may,  Jîeckwith's  sullel•ini,^s, 
which  weiv  not  small,  |)re|)ared  for  him  incalculable 
s|)iritual  blessini:!;s,  in  vi<'w  of  which  we  cannot  doubt 
the  Itlow  had  been  <h'alt.  His  c(»nvalescence,  tluuigh 
l(jng,  w^as  sweet<!ned  by  many  tran(|uil  enjoyments. 

In  the  solitude  of  the  chateau  of  Mont  Saint-Jean, 
where  he  had  l)cen  received,  he  found,  in  th<'  little 
daughter  of  the  owner  of  the  chateau,  a  child  of  six 
years  of  age,  the  most  attentive  and  devoted  nurse  ; 
she  rarely  left  his  bed-side,  aiid,  by  her  childish 
prattle,  innocent  wiles,  and  ten<lei'  sympathy,  spread 
such  a  charm  over  the  sad(h'ned  life  of  the  wounded 
officer,  that  his  separation  from  her  was  a  real  grief 
to  him,  and  even  after  many  years  he'*never  spoke 
of  her  without  grateful  emotion. 

There,  too,  he  listened  to  the  voice  of  God,  im- 
pressing on  his  heart  and  soul  things  which,  till 
now,  had  only  obtained  his  passing  attention,  but 
which  wei*e  one  day  to  form  the  grand  interest  of 
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his  life.  Bockwith  liiiusclf  informs  us  that  ho  li.'id 
never  been  either  a  sceptie  or  an  infidel  ;  and  we 
may  believe  him.  But  his  faith  had  long  been  of 
that  too  common  kind,  a  faith  without  works,  which 
is  dead. 

The  love  of  glory,  with  the  sense  of  duty  common 
to  every  British  soldier,  had  hitherto  been  his  motive 
of  action;  Init  this  heavy,  unexpected  trial  led  him 
to  seek  more  earnestly  than  he  had  ever  yet  done 
for  the  true  aim  of  existence.  A  Bible,  which  had 
somehow  fallen  into  his  hands  while  quartered  in  a 
village  near  Courtray  in  Belgium,  was  now  drawn 
from  his  portmanteau  ;  it  Avas  carefidly  .--studied,  and 
the  margin  of  its  pages  was  covered  with  notes  and 
references.  "  I  was  cariied  away  by  the  love  of 
glory,"  he  said  one  day  in  his  expressive  way  to 
some  friends  who  were  asking  about  this  period  of 
his  life;  "  but  a  good  God  said  to  me,  '  Stop,  rascal!' 
and  he  cut  off  my  leg  ;  and  now  I  think  I  shall  be 
the  happier  for  it." 

One  of  Beckwith's  brother-officers,  who  also  became 
a  general,  thus  characterizes  him  as  an  officer  :  "I 
always  thought  Beckwith  the  officer  in  our  division 
who  gave  tlie  most  brilliant  hopes  for  the  future  ; 
for  he  possessed  all  the  qualities  requisite  for  the 
command  of  an  army,  great  promj)titude  of  concep- 
tion, imj^erturbaljle  coolness  on  the  field  of  battle, 
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nn  ndiuirablo  poAvor  of  or^-anization,  and  undnuntcd 
courage.  Although  a  stalf-oilicer,  he  was  always 
icady  to  quit  his  sale  position,  and  throw  liimself 
into  the  thick  of  the  tight  ;  and  I  remember  once 
seeing  him  upon  the  breach  at  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  at 
the  h(;ad  of  the  attacking  column,  though  his  i)lace 
ou'dit  to  liave  been  in  the  rear  of  the  army. 

'*  A  very  remarkable  trait  in  him  was  the  care 
which  he  took  of  the  soldiers  when  he  held  the  post 
of  major  of  brigade.  No  matter  how  bad  the 
weather,  or  how  great  his  own  fatigue,  he  never 
dismounted  until  ho  had  seen  every  one  lodged  and 
sui)i)lied  with  every  comfort  possible  in  the  circum- 
stances. I  once  heard  him  ad\dsing  the  soldiers  to  see 
that  their  Hanncd  waistcoats  were  put  on  perfectly 
dry.  While  not  disdaining  to  attend  to  such  details 
as  these,  his  line  character,  ready  wit,  and  cultivated 
mind,  made  him  a  favourite  at  the  othccrs'  table 
and  among  his  companions  in  arms.  I  always 
thoiiu'lit  that  if  he  had  foUowc.'d  out  his  career,  he 
might  have  become  commander-in-chief,  foi'  which 
few  were  as  well  ([ualitied  as  he." 

Returning  to  England,  Beckw  .À\  occu[)ied  his 
time  in  carrying  on  the  education  which  had  been 
broken  off  at  an  early  age,  on  his  entering  the  army. 
Theology,  history,  political  economy,  and  agricul- 
ture   successively   occupied   his   attenti<jn  ;   and  tho 
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profound  study  whieli  lie  devoted  to  each  of  these 
branches  explains  tlie  variety  of  information  which 
lent  such  a  charm  to  liis  conversation. 

ALout  this  time,  either  with  a  view  to  complete 
his  studies  by  practical  observation,  or  to  revisit  the 
liaunts  of  liis  childhood,  he  sailed  for  America,  where 
he  spent  several  years,  |)assing  from  one  part  of  the 
United  States  to  another,  studvinj''  with  care  the 
institutions  and  resources  of  the  country,  and  pene- 
trating even  to  the  liaunts  of  the  wild  Indians,  whose 
customs  and  ideas  aroused  in  his  thoughtful  mind 
the  deepest  interest.  On  his  return  from  America, 
lie  was  anxious  to  ai<l  the  work-people  at  Si)ittal- 
fields  ;  but  his  designs  being  crossed  by  narrow- 
minded,  though  well-meaning  peoi)le,  had  no  prac- 
tical result. 

While  resident  in  London,  Beckwith  was  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  with  his  former  mess-mates,  and 
also  with  his  General,  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
On  going  to  visit  the  latter  at  his  residence  in 
Hyde  Park  one  day  in  the  summer  of  1827,  he 
was  shown  into  the  library.  Being  alone  in  the 
room  for  a  few  minutes,  his  eye  was  attracted  by  a 
volume  on  the  table,  entitled,  ''  Narrative  of  an 
Excursion  to  the  Mountains  of  Piedmont,  and  Re- 
searches among  the  Vaudois  or  Waldenses,  Protestant 
Inhabitants  of  the  Alps."      The  author  of  this  book 
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\vris  Di'.  Gilly,  afterwards  Prel)endary  of  Durham 
Catliedi-al,  wlio  liad  drawn  up  with  great  literaiy 
puwer,  and  an  ii-resistible  vein  of  sympathy,  this 
accoviiit  of  a  tour  he  liad  made  in  the  Vaudois  Val- 
leys. The  few  })ages  of  this  work  which  Beckwith 
read  so  sui|>rised  find  touched  liim,  that  he  ordered 
a  copy  lor  himself  on  the  way  home.  The  more  he 
read,  the  moi'o  he  wondered  and  felt  interested  in 
the  po[)ulati  )n  who  had  withstood  the  cruel  per- 
secutions of  centuries,  and  who  had  evidently  been 
a})pointed  by  God  to  hold  aloft  on  the  classic 
ground  of  the  Pa})acy  the  standard  of  a  })ure  gospel. 
IlavinLi"  finished  the  book,  he  was  seized  with  a 
desire  to  behold  with  his  own  eyes  that  which  tlie 
good  Doctor  had  so  attractively  described  ;  and 
accordingly,  the  following  autumn,  he  left  London  in 
a  post-chaise,  "  most  anxious,"  as  he  himself  expressed 
it,  ''  to  see  the  country  which  he  imagined  to  be 
peopled  by  angels,  yet  where,"  he  maliciously  added, 
"he  had  also  found  some  devils." 

While  he  is  on  his  way  thither,  let  us  endeavour 
to  form  an  exact  idea  of  the  state  of  the  Vaudois 
Valleys  at  this  time,  towards  the  end  of  1827,  in 
their  social,  intellectual,  and  religious  aspect.  This 
will  be  the  best  means  of  estimating  the  importance 
and  the  difficulty  of  the  work,  in  many  respects  so 
remarkable,  on  which  Beckwith  was  about  to  enter. 


CIIAFIER  II. 


THE    VAUDOIS    VALLEYS    IN  1S27. 


OCIALLY  and  politically  speaking,  the 
state  of  the  Vaudois  Valleys  in  1827  Avas 
as  sad  as  might  be,  and  so  different  from 
tlieir  present  condition,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  believe 
that  but  little  more  than  forty  years  have  elapsed 
since  that  period. 

Not  only  had  the  general  liberties  obtained  l)y  the 
Vandois  after  the  French  Tie  volution  been  snd<lenly 
and  violently  suppressed,  but  all  the  ancient  edicts 
concerning  that  people,  emljodying  the  most  vexatious 
regulations,  had  been  one  by  one  exhumed  from 
their  dust,  and,  under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuitical 
spirit  then  predominant  in  the  councils  of  Sardinia, 
put  in  force  with  a  severity  winch  went  on  increas- 
ing year  l)y  year,  until  it  reached  a  climax,  when 
the  foi'ce  of  circumstances  rendered  it  no  longer 
practicable. 

The  Government  of  the   King  (not  of  his  own 
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accord,  be  it  understood,  but  under  the  tyrannical 
and  (U'grading  infhience  of  the  clergy*)  still  insisted 
on  the  strict  observance  of  certain  of  these  edicts  f 
as  late  as  IS 41 — on  the  eve,  as  it  were,  of  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  liberties  we  now  enjoy.  All 
Vaudois,  simply  because  they  Avere  such,  were  for- 
l»idden  to  possess  or  even  to  farm  any  proi)erty,  or 
to  practise  any  industry  whatevei',  be^^ond  the 
narrow  limits  of  their  valleys.  Î  The  liberal  })r{)- 
fessions  also,  w^hich,  within  their  own  boundaries  at 
least,  they  ought  to  have  been  allowed  to  exercise 
freely,  were  ecpially  pnjhibited,  as  soon  as  they  re- 
quired the  degree  of  doctor  for  tlicir  cxei^.sc  ;  and 
th(j  olilce  of  notary  itsulf,  for  \\'hicli  this  degree  was 
not  absolutely  indis})ensabl(',  was  only  accessil>le  to 
thorn  within  the  narrowest  restrictions.  § 

According'  to  a  series  of  rei^'ulations,  remarkable 

CD  C  ' 

for  their  intolerance  and  injustice,  the  observance  of 
public  worship  Awas  subjected  to  the  uiost  arbitrary 

*  A  letter  of  IStli  April  ISll,  from  tho  I'rocnrator-Oeneriil  of  His  Alaji-sty, 
Count  Stara,  conmiunicating  to  tho  profcct  of  Tignerol  tho  fu'der  "to  susi^end 
at  oiico  the  execution  of  tho  measures  ordained  by  the  Oovernment,  re^^arding 
mixed  marriagoi?,  and  tlic  accjuisition  of  i)roi)erty  made  on  the  territory  of 
Lusernette  (beyond  the  limits'  and  elsewhere,"  contained  this  recommendation  : 
to  act  so  that  the  ecclesiastical  autliority  miglit  not  perceive  this  suspension  or 
revocation  of  measures  detcrniined  on."     Sou  Kert,  "I.  Cristiani  V.Jdesi,"  p.  303. 

t  Edicts  of  1(102,  1G03,  IGIO,  and  1(;22. 

t  ]](lict  of  1822.  An  injunction  of  the  judge  of  Pignerol  of  ti\e  year  1S27, 
on  tho  occasion  of  the  lotting  of  heritable  property  to  the  Vaudois  in  that 
town,  gav(!  an  order  to  all  tho  Vaudois  established  there  for  comnu>rcc  to  take 
their  departure  within  tlio  next  four-and-t\vonty  liours.  Sec  A.  l]crt,  "I.  V'al- 
desi."  pp.  205,  2G(i. 

^  Ildict  of  2nd  .lane  l(i.')3  :  "There  may  l)e  six  heretical  notaries  within  the 
tolerated  limits,  for  the  sole  service  of  the  \audois." 
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restraints  ;  as  also  tlio  introduction  into  the  kingdom 
(jf  even  the  most  indispensal)le  religious  Ijooks,  such 
as  Bibles,  catechisms,  and  liynm-Looks.  *  Besides 
this,  in  districts  like  those  of  the  Vaudois  Valleys, 
wdiere  almost  all  the  pr()[)erty  is  in  the  hanJls  of  Pro- 
testants, and  ^\■llere,  at  that  time  in  })articular, 
nearly  all  the  resident  Roman  Catholics  were  either 
heggars  or  servants — it  was  recpiired  by  law,  that 
the  majority  of  the  common  council  should  be 
necessarily  and  constantly  composed  of  Catholics. "f* 

Lastly,  there  were  two  other  eqnally  barljarous 
and  innnoral  laws,  which  were  often  appealed  to  Ijy 
the  authorities  even  long  after  the  period  we  have 
to  do  with  ;  the  one,  compelling  the  young  woman 
whom  wrong  had  made  a  mother,  cither  to  part 
from  her  child  l)y  casting  it  out  into  the  street,  or 
to  promise  before  a  magistrate  that  she  would  bring 
it  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  ;  J  the  other, 
authorizing  any  l)oy  of  twelve,  and  any  girl  of 
ten  3^ears  of  age,  to  abandon  the  parental  roof, 
without  the  parents  or  guardians  having  any 
right  to  bring  them  back,   pi'ovided  the  motive  of 

*■  At  every  consi,r,'iimcnt  of  P.lhlos  imd  New  Testaments,  the  Moderator  had  to 
sipfii  liefore  the  llcvi-:er-in-('liief  a  dcchiration,  boariiij,'a  formal  enija^'emeut  lliat 
not  one  of  these  books  should  be  sold,  or  even  lent,  to  a  lioman  Catholic. 

t  Edict  of  1053  :  "In  i»laces  where  all  are  not  heretics  [it  would  have  been  a 
difficult  matter  in  any  place  where  there  were  no  Catliolics  !j  the  number  of  t]ie 
Protestant  magistrates  and  .mcillors  must  calways  be  exceeded  by  that  of  the 
(jatholic  ones." 

t  Letter  from  the  Advocate-General  of  18th  June  1S3S,  quoted  by  Bert,  "I. 
Valdesi,"  p.  285. 
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Hi"lit  were  to  obtain  salvation  by  joining  the  Romish 
Clnn-ch.*  The  only  advantage  which  tlieir  nation- 
ality gave  to  the  Vaudois,  was  the  right  (a  right 
wliich  Jews  did  not  then  enjoy)  of  shedding  their 
Ijloud  i'or  the  defence  of  theii*  country.  In  all  other 
respects,  their  lot  would  have  Ijcen  iniinitely  better 
if,  instead  of  being  the  sul)jects  of  His  Sardiuian 
Majest}^  they  had  been  those  of  any  other  power, 
wluiher  Catholic  or  Protestant. -[- 

With  regard  to  education,  particularly  that  ^\'hich 
was  elementary,  although  the  condition  of  the  Vau- 
dois Valleys  at  this  })eriod  was  much  better  than 
that  of  most  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
though  out  of  a  po[)u]ation  of  2  0,0 00,  about  4000 
children  attended  school  at  least  in  winter,  yet  such 
a  state  of  things  was  bad  enough  to  re(|uire  great 
amelioration. 

What,  then,  were  the  baudet  or  quarter  schools, 
which  were  at  this  time  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
in  number  (  They  were  generally  taught  in  small 
and  ill-lighted  staljles,  where,  for  fi'om  four  to  tivc; 
months  in  the  winter,  fifteen  to  })erhai)S  forty  chil- 

*  Edict  of  1055  :  "The  children  of  Protestants  may  be  taken  away  from  them 
if  lliey  wish  to  embrace  the  Koman  Catliolic  religion,  wlien  the  boys  are  up- 
wards of  twelve  years  old,  the  girls  upwards  of  ten."  See  on  tliis  subject,  "I. 
Valdesi,"  by  M.  A.  Bert,  pp.  280-281),  where  facts  are  related  which  would  l^e 
incredible  if  they  were  not  confirmed  by  the  most  authentic  documents. 

t  The  authorization,  among  other  tliing.s,  to  possess,  and  consequently  to  buy, 
llxod  property  of  all  kinds,  and  in  whatever  ])art  of  tlic  states  of  llis  Majesty, 
whilst  strictly  denied  to  the  Vaudois,  was,  from  the  year  ]>>22.  granted  to  the 
Prussians,  Dutch,  Saxons,  Wurtcmbergers,  iu.     See  Bert,  "I.  Valdesi,"  p.  20U. 
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drcii  wci'e  liuddlcd  t(»L:;ot1'"i'  in  tliu  wiuall  s[iacc 
uiiucciqâuù  l)y  tlio  cattle,  and  wlioiu  tlio  lieads  of 
sheep  or  goats,  constantly  intniding  anicjng  the  lieads 
of  the  chihh'en,  caused  an  interruption  t(»  the  lessons 
which  Ly  no  means  displeased  the  lattei*.  As  for 
th(3  teacher,  ^yhat  Avas  to  he  expected  from  a  man 
whose  salary  did  not  always  auKJunt  to  ten  francs 
a  month,  or  rather  less  than  thirty-four  centimes 
a  day  ?  His  knowledge  was  too  apt  to  keep  pace 
with  his  salary  ;  and  all  his  notions  of  teaching 
seemed  to  he  concentrated  in  a  linge  hirch-rod,  with 
which  he  mercilessly  tortured  tlie  hands  rnd  knees 
of  the  mifortunate  children  whom  it  Avas  his  duty  to 
imbue  A\dth  sound  moral  })rinci})les.  A  few  winters  of 
sncli  tuition  were  considered  am])ly  sutHcient,  if  the 
chil(h'en  were  thus  rendered  al)lc  to  read,  write,  and 
reckon  indifferentl}^,  and  to  repeat  by  heait  a  morn- 
ing and  CA'Cning  })rayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
Lord's  Prayei',  and  the  Creed. 

The  parochial  schools,  ojx'ii  lor  ten  months  of  the 
year,  and  frequented  in  AV'inter  by  the  elder  children, 
and  in  summei",  Avlien  the  other  schools  weva  closed, 
1  )y  all  Avho  did  not  AA'ork  in  the  fields,  A\^erc  ni^t  much 
more  successful  than  the  othei^.  Tlie  l)uildings  in 
Avhich  they  Avcre  tauf>-ht,  though  not  exactly  stables, 
Avere  dark  and  ill- ventilated.  They  Av^ere  worse  pro- 
vided than  e\"en  the  poorest  school  at  the  })resent 
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(lav.  No  slopini,^  desks,  no  ])laf'k  ))oard.  no  slates, 
no  maps.  The  only  reading- hook  s  in  use  wwo,  in 
Frencli,  the  Bible  ;  and  in  Italian,  which  was  hut 
little  taught,  some  manuscript  chronicles  of  business 
transactions,  utterly  devoid  of  any  elevated  thouglit 
or  sentiment  to  brighten  the  intelligence  or  move  tlie 
heart  of  the  child  who  was  compelled  to  decipher  then). 
The  discipline  exercised  in  the  parochial  as  well  as 
the  hamlet  schools  was  that  of  the  rod,  conunonly 
called  the  horse  or  the  chestrmtf,  according  to  the 
gravity  of  the  case  and  the  part  of  the  individual  on 
which  the  strokes  of  this  educating  instrument  fell. 
The  teachers,  among  whom  were  men  of  surpris- 
incT  merit,  considerinoj  that  there  were  no  normal 
schools  to  educate  them,  could,  notwithstanding  tho 
zeal  and  devotion  with  which  many  of  them  a])plied 
themselves  to  their  task,  prevail  little  against  such 
a  state  of  things. 

Such  was  the  state  of  primary  education  ;  and 
that  of  secondary,  or  classical  education,  was  not 
more  encouramng.  The  so-called  Latin  school  was 
a  nomadic  institution,  finding  shelter  here  and  there 
according  to  circumstances.  It  generally  had  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  pupils,  divided  into  five  classes, 
who  learned  from  one  neither  competent  nor  well- 
paid  teacher  enough  of  Latin  and  Greek  to  admit 
them    by    sufferance,    as    students    of   the    classics, 

(390)  3 
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into    tlu.'    academics    of    Lausainn',    StiaslM»urt^',    or 
Geneva. 

In  a  religious  and  ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  was 
the  state  of  the  country  any  better  ?  We  would 
fain  answer  this  question  in  tlie  allirniative,  })ut  we 
cannot  do  so  with  truth.  Tlio  condition  was  not 
one  of  umiiixed  evil  ;  it  would  bo  unjust  to  say  so. 
Many  traces  of  the  old  state  of  things,  wliich  had 
won  for  the  Vaudois  Church  its  ancient  renown, 
were  still  visible.  A  comparatively  pure  morality, 
respect  for  religion,  diligent  attendance  at  public 
worship,  a  profound  attachment  to  the  faith  of  their 
fathers,  a  readiness  to  suffer  anything  rather  than 
renounce  their  profession,  affection  and  respect  for 
their  pastors, — all  these,  at  this  period,  lormed  dis- 
tinctive features  in  the  character  of  the  Vaudois. 
The  pastors,  with  some  trifling  exceptions,  were 
faithful  to  the  old  evangelical  orthodoxy.  Yet 
there  was  one  thing  which  pastors  and  peo|)le 
alike  wanted — namel}",  a  knowledge,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  the  object  and  mission  of  the  Church  ;  and, 
on  the  othei",  of  the  benefits  that  should  result  from 
preaching.  A  fuller  realization  of  the  reign  of  God 
upon  earth,  and  of  the  necessity  and  inestimable 
importance  of  the  salvation  of  souls, — this  was  far 
from  occupying,  as  it  ought  to  have  done,  the  atten- 
tion either  of  the  shepherds  of  souls  or  of  theiv  flocks, 
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who  yet  never  faih'd  to  attend  their  ministrations. 
There  was  something  lurking  in  the  shadow  of  those 
religiously-guarded  ecclesiastical  forms,  and  in  the 
folds  of  that  iireproachahlc  orthodoxy  ;  and  that 
somethincf  was  formalism,  with  all  its  inevita])le  and 
deplorable  cons(^quences.  Jesus  Christ  was  present 
in  name,  but  absent  in  reality  ;  and  the  fruits  of  his 
grace,  so  easily  discerned  when  present,  and  causing 
such  an  irreparable  want  when  absent,  only  existed 
in  the  hearts  of  a  few. 

Church  government  was  equally  noted  for  its  de- 
fects. The  holding  of  the  Synods  was  rend(.'red  a 
diificult  matter  :  on  the  one  hand  by  the  Govern- 
ment, which  regarded  with  suspicious  irritability 
these  wholly  representative  assemblies  ;  on  the  other 
by  the  boroughs,  which,  on  account  of  the  expense 
thence  resulting  to  themselves,  never  failed  to  retard 
the  meetings  of  the  Synods  as  much  as  possible. 
These  bodies  thus  but  imperfectly  carried  out  the 
object  of  their  institution,  and  their  influence  on 
the  life  of  the  Church  was  small  indeed.  The 
Table,*  too,  forgetting  its  essentially  spiritual  char- 
acter, had  insensibly  sunk  to  the  n^^k  of  an  upper 
office  for  the  transaction  of  common  business.  The 
Consistories  showed  the  same  tendency  to  lose  sight 

["  Jhe  Table  is  the  representative  and  administrative  authority  of  the  Vau- 
dois  Church,  sits  from  Synod  to  Synod,  and  is  composed  of  five  members — three 
ministers  and  two  laymen.  —  T/-,J 
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of  tlio  Spiritual  side  of  tlicir  mission,  and  to  attend 
only  to  the  temporal.  The  (Jhurch  existed  still,  luit 
the  symj>toms  within  it  of  that  life  fi'om  ahove, 
which  is  the  first  and  hi;;hest  en<l  of  its  existence, 
were  few  and  far  between.  Some  dawnings  of  better 
«lays  began,  however,  to  dissipate  the  darkness  hei'e 
and  there.  By  (lio  generosity  of  a  widow  namod 
Madame  Geymet,  poweifully  encouraged  by  the  then 
Moderator,  Pastor  Bert  of  La  Tour,  an  hospital  for 
the  ])oor  Vaudois  had  been  founded.*  Several  young 
ministers  also,  just  arrived  from  foreign  universities, 
especially  from  Lausanne,  brought  with  them  some- 
thing of  that  awakening  influence  with  which  they 
had  there  been  surrounded,  and  endeavoured  to  rouse 
their  fellow-countrymen  to  strive  for  better  things. 
A  visit  paid  to  the  Valleys  in  1826,  by  one  justly 
named  the  Apostle  of  the  High  Alps,  Felix  Neff, 
and  his  fi'iend.  Pastor  Blanc  of  Mens,  had  cast  the 
seeds  of  conversion  into  many  a  heart,  where  they 
had  not  failed  to  spring  up  and  bear  fruit.  But 
these  were  only  gleams  of  the  early  dawn.  ^lany 
a  year  had  yet  to  pass,  many  a  struggle  to  be  made, 
ere  the  full  splendour  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
should  shine  on  the  wooded  slopes  and  shady  dells 
of  our  beautiful  valleys. 


*  In  tlie  Echo  des  VaVt^ea  of  1800  and  1870,  very  interesting  details  are  tu  be 
found  of  tho  origin  of  this  institution,  whidi  began  to  act  in  1820. 
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W'r  liiid,  tln'ii,  a  |»e(>j>lu  intimidated  ly  suMl  ling, 
;ind  suddenly  cheated  of  its  lancied  lilxi'ty — caught, 
in  a  network  uf  cruel  edicts  that  confined  its  move- 
up  iits  ;  a  people  desirous  of  repose  above  every- 
thing, anrl  looking  un  freedom  from  persecution  as 
the  height  of  happiness — no  sense  of  having  a  mis- 
sion to  work  out,  or  an  inlhience  to  exert — on  thi^ 
contrary,  the;  feeling  of  being  aliens  on  their  own 
soil;  tin;  inveterate  habit,  which  is  n()t  yet  quite 
overcome,  of  trustini»-  to  others  instead  of  to  their 
own  enei'gy  and  exertions  ;  public  instruction  yet  in 
its  infancy  ;  religious  and  moral  life  languishing 
and  enervated.  Such  was  the  state  of  tilings  which 
greeted  Beckwith  on  his  arrival  in  the  Valleys — 
such  was  the  arid  soil  he  had  to  cultivate — such 
were  the  obstacles  he  had  to  remove,  ere  he  couhl 
accomplish  the  work  which  Providence  had  assigned 
to  him,  the  performance  of  which  demanded  nothing 
less  than  a  cast  of  character  as  rare  as  his,  and  that 
faith  of  which  it  is  written,  that  "it  can  remove 
nunuitaiiis  !  " 
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CHAPTER   TIT. 


BE(JKWITII  S  ARIUVAL  AND  FIRST  APPEAllANCE  IN  THE  VALLEYS 
— HIS    HABITS    OF    LIFE — GENERAL    VIEW   OF    HIS   WORK 

FRO. M  1827  TO  1853, 

]]FORE  introducing  tlic  hero  of  this  history 
upon  the  scene  of  action,  a  serious  diffi- 
culty arose  in  our  mind,  of  which  we 
must  hei-e  say  a  few  words. 

Shall  we,  we  asked  ourselves,  preserve  a  strict 
chronological  order  in  this  narration,  where  striking 
events  are  so  few,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  activity 
is  as  many-sided  and  complicated  as  can  he  ima- 
gined ?  Or,  on  the  (jther  hand,  after  devoting  a 
chapter  to  Beckwith's  raiival  and  first  appearance 
in  the  Valleys,  and  to  some  general  remarks  upon 
his  work,  chall  we,  in  as  many  distinct  and,  as  it 
were,  parallel  chapters,  take  uj)  the  several  aspects 
of  his  unwearying  activity  ? 

Such  is  the  question  which  we  have  put  to  our- 
selves, debated  long,  and,  we  fear,  but  imperfectly 
bolved.    The  first  of  these  two  methods  seemed  to  us 
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uii<loul»t;'(l]y  tlie  more  natural,  ami  we  sliouKl  liave 
a(io})ted  it  at  once,  had  it  not,  after  due  considei'a- 
tion,  seemed  to  present  two  difficulties  :  first,  that 
it  would  liinder  rather  tlian  help  the  progress  of  the 
narrative  ;  and  second,  that  it  would  allow  us  only 
a  very  limited  use  of  what  to  us  seems  by  far  the 
most  interesting  and  useful  }»art  of  this  work — ■ 
namely,  the  correspondence  of  the  General  himself 
These  considerations,  particularly  the  latter,  decided 
us  to  take  the  op[)Osite  course.  Not  hut  that 
it  too  has  its  defects,  and,  es[)ecially  in  a  literaiy 
[)oint  of  view,  ex})Oses  itself  to  just  criticism.  Yet 
we  are  nevertheless  convinced  that  our  object,  in 
making  the  Vaudois  Church  well  acquainted  with 
the  remarkal)le  man  whom  God  raised  up  for  her 
restoration,  A\ill  Ite  mine  surely  attained  by  the 
second  method  than  by  the  lirst. 

It  was  then,  as  above  stated,  in  the  autumn  of 
1827  that  Beckvvith,  then  only  thirty-eight  years 
of  age,  hist  set  loot  on  the  soil  of  the  Vaudois 
Valleys. 

Unfortunately  the  weather  was  very  bad  when 
he  arrived,  so  that,  as  it  was  his  intention  to  winter 
in  the  south  of  Italy,  he  only  remained  three  or  four 
days  in  the  Valleys  at  this  time,  reserving  a  longer 
visit  for  a  future  peri(jd.  During  these  few  days 
s])ent   at    La   Tour,    he    had    several    conversations 
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wdtli  Paîstor  Bi'it,  wliicli  increased  tlie  interest  ho 
had  felt  in  tlie  people  since  reading  Dr.  Gilly's 
book.  He  returned  the  next  and  tlie  two  follow- 
ing years,  until  at  last  his  ariival  in  the  October 
of  each  year  ]>egan  to  be  looked  forward  to  as 
a  regular  occurrence.  He  generally  remained  till 
the  month  of  May,  when  the  heat  Ijegan  to  grow 
intense. 

The  fourth  or  fifth  of  these  visits,  during  the 
winter  of  1882-3*3,  tlneatencd  to  bo  the  last.  Re- 
siding, as  usual,  in  the  charming  family  of  the  })astor 
at  Sainte-Marguerito,  near  La  Tour,  he  was  seized, 
towards  the  spriiig  of  1833,  with  an  illness  so  severe, 
that  his  end  seemed  near  at  hand.  He  was  not  un- 
conscious of  his  danger,  as  is  shown  by  a  letter 
written  from  his  sick-bed  to  M.  J.  P.  Bonjour,  then 
cha])lain  to  the  Protestant  Legation  at  Turin,  con- 
taining directions  ''  in  case  anything  should  happen 
to  him."*  Instead  of  being  alarmed  at  such  a 
pros})ect,  he  remained  perfectly  tranquil.  ''  Do 
not  be  afraid,"  he  said  one  night,  when  at  the 
worst,  to  his  anxious  attendant  ;  ''  if  it  1)0  God's 
will  that  I  recover,  he  will  surely  show  the  doctors 
I  low  to  cure  me  ;   if  not,  ho  will  blind  them,  and  all 


*  This  letter,  so  touching  in  its  simplicity,  and  by  the  soliciturle  it  sliows  for 
all  sorts  of  tilings  and  persons,  was  written  at  two  separate  times,  the  (ith  and 
15tl)  of  Ai)ril  1S3;5;  in  the  latter  part,  the  writing  is  much  more  altc'cd  than  in 
the  former. 
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will  be  ovei'.      After  all,  it  is  no   great   hardship  to 
L-o  to  heaven  !  " 

After  his  recovery,  he  said  of  this  illness  :  *'  It 
has  been  very  useful  to  me  ;  it  has  shown  me  how 
precious  my  faith  is,  and  convinced  me  that  I  had 
not  built  on  the  sand."  The  remainder  of  this  year 
and  the  winter  of  1833—34  were  spent  by  Beckwith 
in  England,  in  order  to  re-establish  his  health,  which 
liad  sustained  a  severe  shock  from  this  illness. 

During  tlie  interval,  Pastor  Bert  having  died,"* 
and  the  moderatorshii)  having  passed  from  the  hands 
oï  Pastor  Postaing,  of  Villeseche,  to  those  of  M.  J. 
P.  Bonjour,  wlio  had  become  pastor  of  the  parish  of 
Saint- Jean,'!'  Beckwith,  on  his  return  to  the  Valleys 
in  tlie  autumn  of  1834,  fixed  his  abode  in  the  house 
of  the  latter,  and  remained  there  till  the  si)i'ing  of 
1839,  when  he  left  for  England,  there  to  spend  two 
years.  On  his  return  at  the  end  of  that  time,  \w, 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  old  counts'  palace  at 
jja  Tour,  A\diere  he  continued  to  reside  during  the 
rest  of  his  stay  in  the  Valleys,  which  lasted  till 
1851. 

As  it  is  well  known  to  all  who  were  acquainted 
with  his  character,  how  little  his  actions  were  de- 
termined by  personal  considerations,  we  may  con- 
clude   that    Beckwith's    motive  for  residing  succes- 


■^  In  Au;'ust  1833. 
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sively  uuder  the  roof's  of  two  of  the  most  iiillnenlial 
of  the  Vaudois  clergy  was  governed  by  the  liigliest 
considerations  respecting  liis  work.  One  of  the 
first  conditions  of  success  in  the  work  lie  was  about 
to  undertake,  was  as  accurate  a  knowledge  as 
possible  of  the  surroundings  over  which  he  was 
to  use  his  influence,  and  any  false  step  in  this 
res'^ect  niin^ht  have  involved  the  most  lamentable 
consequences.  What  means,  then,  could  have  Ijcen 
more  suited  to  impart  to  hJm  this  knowledge, 
than  daily,  almost  hourly,  intercourse  with  two  men 
equally  endowed  wdth  exquisite  tact  and  supei'ior 
intelligence,  and,  by  their  position,  more  fitted  than 
any  others  to  furnish  him  with  every  information 
regarding  both  the  i)eo})le  and  their  institutions, 
that  could  throw  light  and  security  on  his  path  ? 
Another  equally  inq)ortant  task  for  Beckvrith  was 
to  remove  from  the  minds  of  both  people  and  clergy 
all  suspicion  that  he  was  governed  by  any  other 
motive  than  the  good  of  the  Church.  What  better 
security  could  they  have  for  this,  than  that  he  was 
acting  with  the  co-operation  of  the  leaders  and 
guardians  of  tliat  Church  itself  ? 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  mode  of  life  which 
Beck  with  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  his  residence 
in  the  Valleys,  and  faithfully  continued  to  the  end. 
Ho  rose  about  eight  in  the  morning,  and  invariably 
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uir,vA\    cold    water    ibr    liis    ablutions.       At   nine    he 

lu'caklasted,  and  after  breakfast  he  would  stand  ibr 

a  few  moments  admiring  the  view  from  his  balcony. 

It  was  a  magnificent  sight  oji  which  his  eye  rested, 

whether  at  the  house  at  Sainte-Marguerite  or  at  the 

})arsonage  of  Saint-Jean,  and  he  loved  particularly 

to  gaze  on  the  vast  plain,  in  which  lie  already  seemed 

to  discern  the  future  scene  and,  as  it  were,  the  great 

end  of  his  activity.      Heturning  then  to  his  room, 

lie  worked  there   incessantly  till  nearly  two  o'clock. 

The  o])jects  of  his  in-door  labours  were  as  manifold 

as  those  of  his  outward  activity.      At  hrst  it  was 

the  continuation  of  the   studies  begun  in   London  ; 

then    his    correspondence,    the   circle   of  which   was 

evei'  widening.      Lastly,  when  the   time   arrived,   it 

was  the  preparation  of  plans  and   estimates  of  all 

kinds — schools,  churches,  parsonages;   or  sketches  ol" 

various    writings    more    or    less   directly    connected 

with  his  work,  which  he  conn)osed  with  the  greatest 

care,  and  to  which,  in  his  own  mind,  he  attached 

great  importance. 

At  two  o'clock,  he  came  down  to  the  dininu'-room, 
took  a  morsel  of  bread  and  a  little  wine,  exchanoino- 
a  few  words  with  any  one  who  happened  to  be  pres- 
ent ;  then,  with  a  walking-stick  in  one  hand,  and 
an  umbrella  in  the  other,  he  invariably  set  out  to 
walk,  whatever  the  weather  might  be,  not  returnin^r 
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till  five  oi-  six  o'clock.  In  this  wav  lie  travoIl(M| 
ovci"  ^^reat  distances,  and  not  always  without  dlHi- 
culty,  owing  to  liis  mfirmity  and  the  quantity  ol 
snow  or  mud  which  often  covered  the  roads.  He 
i're(|uently  stojjped  to  converse  with  acquaintances, 
or  to  listen  to  the  couii)laints  of  the  poor,  who  were 
always  sure  of  obtaining  relief  from  him. 

On  returning  from  his  walk,  he  dressed  for  dinnei', 
of  which  he  generally  partook  at  seven  ;  then  went 
into  the  drawing-room,  whei'e  he  read  the  newspapers 
while  tea  was  being  prepared.  He  then  read  till  near 
midnight  when  alone — a  circumstance  which  rarely 
hap])en(3d  ;  or  conversed  oix  many  subjects  with 
pers(jns  of  various  ages  and  conditions,  whom  he 
invariably  possessed  the  power  of  attracting  and 
putting  at  their  ease.  With  the  farmer,  he  talked 
of  turni[)s  and  hay;  with  the  young  girl,  of  knotting 
and  sewing  ;  with  the  schoolmaster  or  mistress,  of 
education  ;  with  the  theologian,  of  election  and  free- 
will ; — expressing  striking  and  often  original  views 
on  all  these  subjects,  and  regarding  all  that  he  thus 
learned  as  so  much  gained  for  his  woi'k. 

It  was  impossible  for  this  work  to  present  itself 
to  his  mind  fi'om  the  first  in  the  exact  form  in  which 
he  afterwards  undertook  and  carried  it  out.  The 
nature,  and  in  great  measure  the  extent,  of  his  work, 
depended  on  the  ol)Scrvations  which  he  might  make. 
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These  soon  revealed  to  him,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
extremely  uneasy  state  in  wliieh,  in  some  districts 
in  particular,  many  of  the  populati<m  existed  ;  and, 
on  the  other,  such  a  general  and  complete  moral 
])rostration,  that  there  seemed  no  longer  to  exist 
among  tlie  Vaudois  either  a  sense  oï  duty  to  he 
done  oi"  of  influence  to  be  exerted.  As  for  the  most 
urgent  temporal  necessities,  Beckwith  endeavoured 
to  sup|)ly  them  as  well  as  he  could  hy  abundant  })oun- 
ties.  The  purely  spiritual  needs  lie  could  not  better 
satisfy  than  liy  instruction  based  on  gospel  truth. 
Hence  the  reason  that,  besides  his  visits  to  the  dif- 
ferent parishes,  of  which  he  soon  knew  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  state  better  tlian  many  of  tlie  Vaudois 
themselves  ;  besides  these,  and  some  publications  in 
the  Vaudois  2'><(^tois,  his  activity  during  the  first  five 
(jr  six  years  of  his  residence  in  the  Valleys  was 
almost  exclnsively  directed  towards  the  schools,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  hamlet  or  quarter. 

But  as  the  Italian  proverb  says, — Da  cosa  naf^ce 
cosa,  one  want  supplied  creates  another,  and  tin's  a 
third,  and  so  you  go  on  much  further  than  you  at 
first  intended,  until  at  last  you  are,  as  it  were, 
bound  hand  and  foot  in  an  arena,  with  no  chance  of 
escape  until  you  have  fought  long  and  valiantly. 
And  this  is  exactly  what  happened  to  Beckwith. 
From  a  visit  of  a  few  days  to  the  Valleys,   he  was 
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led  on  to  spend  tlie  bettor  half  of  liis  active  life  in 
their  service.  Thus  it  was  that  the  very  partial 
and  circumscribed  work  which  he  probably  liad  in 
view  on  his  arrival  gradually  became  transformed 
into  the  multitude  of  varied  and  important  works 
which  are  to  be  described  in  these  pages — works 
executed  in  the  midst  of  obstacles  and  difficulties  of 
which  we  can  now  form  no  idea,  and  which,  besides 
a  great  part  of  his  wealth,  demanded  all  his  time 
and  strength,  and  the  constant  and  energetic  exer- 
cise of  his  noble  faculties. 

And  while  his  sphere  of  action  was  widening,  time 
was  hastening  on  ;  a  breeze  of  liberty  had  passed 
over  the  peninsula  from  end  to  end,  and  under  the 
influence  of  its  reviving  breath  the  old  despotism  in 
some  degree  melted  away,  and  mpde  room  for  other 
constitutions  more  or  less  liberal  The  kingdom  of 
Sai'dinia,  which,  of  all  the  Italian  States,  was  thought 
to  be  the  one  most  irrevocably  bound  to  the  past, 
had  also  begun,  led  by  its  monarch,  to  tread  the  path 
which  was  to  conduct  it  to  such  glorious  destinies. 
Beckwith  was  one  of  the  first  to  discern  the  close 
connection  between  these  events  and  the  future  of 
the  Vaudois  Church.  What  had  hitherto  only 
dawned  upon  him  at  moments  now  became  clear  to 
his  mind, — that  this  Church  had  been  spared  by 
Providence    that    it   miofht  be   the  means  of  evan- 
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iiclizinf  Italy.  The  rest  of  his  active  life,  from 
1848  to  18. "5 3,  was  almost  exclusively  devoted  to 
this  object. 

During  the  interval  of  more  than  twenty-six 
years  between  1827  and  1853,  the  following  few 
events  beyond  his  usual  life  of  self-denial  deserve 
particular  mention  : — 

In  183 G  a  subscription  opened  by  the  Tal)le 
among  the  Vaudois  population,  to  have  an  oil- 
})ainting  of  their  venerated  benefactor  executed  on 
canvas,  and  lithographic  copies  of  it  made  for  dis- 
triltution. 

In  1837,*  his  promotion  from  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant-colonel to  that  of  colonel. 

In  1844,  the  presentation  by  the  Synod  of  a  cuj) 
of  honour  to  Beckwith  and  to  the  two  men  who, 
each  in  his  own  way,  had  most  ably  seconded  him 
in  his  work, — Dr.  Gilly  and  the  Count  Waldburg- 
Truchsess,  plenipotentiary  of  the  King  of  Prussia  at 
the  court  of  Turin. 

In  184G,-I-  ^^^^  promotion  from  the  rank  of  colonel 
to  that  of  major-general. 

In  1848,  his  nomination  by  King  Charles  Albert 
to  the  rank  of  knight  of  the  order  of  Saints  Maurice 
and  Lazarui^.X 

*  January  10th.  t  November  Otli. 

t  The  royal  diploma  conferring  this  title  bears  the  date  of  L^th  Decembnr  1S4.S 
and  is  conceived  in  the  most  flattering  tcrm.s.     Sec  Appendix,  letter  B. 
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In  1(S50*  liis  inan'ijii;'(!  to  Miss  CaroliiK»  V(»Ilt\ 
of  the  Viiu<l'>is  Valluys,  whom  Beckwitli,  in  liis  eoi- 
rcspondence  with  liis  friends,  frequ(3ntly  described 
])y  a  word  :liat  ex])resses  (^verythino- — ]\fy  hh'ssnKj 
of  a  wife. 

Lastly,  in  1851,  his  estahlishiTK'iit  at  Turin,  witli 
a  view  to  his  following'  more  closely  the  progress  ol 
the  im]K)i"ta'it  work  on  which,  chielly  at  his  instiga- 
tion, the  Vaudois  Church  had  entered, — the  evange- 
lization of  Italy. 

And  now,  according  to  the  plan  we  have  laid 
down,  we  will  take  up  one  by  one,  in  detail,  the 
various  aspects  of  that  prodigious  activity  with  which 
this  chapter  lias  made  us  slightly  acquainted. 

*  On  the  20tli  June. 
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"■^irr.  ])r()r(nind  and  general  feeling  of  the 
^'an<lois  population  towards  Beckwith  has 
led  ns  to  give  to  primary  cdncation  the 
place  of  hononr  in  this  biography.  This  feeling- 
leads  them  to  look  on  Beckwith  as,  above  all,  the 
ai'dent  and  devoteo  champion  of  education  among 
the  masses,  and  as  entitled,  for  this  reason  in  par- 
ticular, to  their  veneration  and  gratitude. 

Two  reasons,  in  particular,  led  him  to  fix  his  at- 
tention in  this  rpiarter.  First,  Beckwith  was  a 
layman,  and  as  such,  in  accordance  with  the  feeling 
prevalent  in  tl  3  English  Church,  he  did  not  con- 
sider himself  entitled  to  encroach  on  vvdiat  to  him 
seemed  the  exclusive  domain  of  the  ck'rgy, — that 
of  curing  th  )  spiritual  maladies  of  a  community. 
Secondly,  Beckwith  knew  very  well  that  ignorance 
is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  human  misery,  whethei- 
moral  or  physical  ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  surest 
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inothod  of  rom(Mlyin^^  tliis  luisory  witli  success  is  to 
attack  i^aioranct'.  It  is,  cons('C[uently,  no  matter  of 
surprise  that  Beckwitli  l)e<j;an  with  the  quarter  schools 
rather  tliau  with  tlie  parochial  ones,  althouoh  the  latter 
may  seem  to  be  of  f^q-cater  iiii])ortance.  For  Beck- 
with's  mind  was  an  eminently  jnactical  one,  and  to 
begin  thus  was  to  do  so  in  the  most  economical 
way,  and  yet  in  a  way  ami)ly  sufficient  for  an  ex- 
periment. Was  not  this  also  the  most  fitting  and 
reasonable  means  of  arriving  at  the  wished-for 
result  ? 

Before  he  had  resided  long  in  the  Valleys,  he  had 
found  out  two  things  : — 1st,  That  the  so-called 
hamlet  or  quarter  school  is  the  true  school  of  the 
Vaudois  population,  to  which  they  owe  most  of  the 
instruction  they  acquire  ;  2ncl,  That  the  stimulus 
once  given  here,  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to 
extend  it,  as  far  as  should  be  necessary,  in  other 
directions.  It  was  for  these  reasons  that  the 
humblest  of  the  elementary  schools  first  became  the 
objects  of  his  attention  and  solicitude.  But  in 
order  to  obtain  good  results  from  these  schools, 
and  raise  them  from  the  sad  condition  to  which 
we  have  seen  that  they  were  reduced,  what  course 
was  to  be  pursued  ?  To  begin  by  asking  assist- 
ance from  persons  who  were  perfectly  contented 
with  the  present  state  of  things,  would  have  been 
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lost    lahour.        Beckwiih     felt     this,    and    the    first 
new  schools   were  erected  entirely   at  his  own   e.\- 
l.cnse,  without  other  hrlp  from  the  inhal.itants  than 
the  <;ivin.i^^  up  of  the  old  locale,  wheiv  there  was  one, 
and  the  grant  (»f  a  site  for  the  ne'        MHce.      But 
when   these  first  efforts  had  attract.  "1   some  atten- 
tion,  and  the  people   of  the   Valley.s   began    to   see 
what  a  great  improvement  there  was  in  the  health 
and  progress  of  their  children,  since  they  had  met  in 
well-aired,  well-lighted  rooms,  instead  of  the  dingy, 
unwholescnne  stables  in  which  they  had  before   been 
huddled  toirether,  they  began  to  wish  for  new  schools 
in  every  i)art  of  the  countiy,  and  numerous  recpiests 
to  this  effect  were  addies.sed  to  the  generous  ])hilan- 
thrcpist. 

"  I  agree  to  your  request,"  was  his  invaria]»le 
answer  to  the  petitioners,  "on  one  condition  ;  namely, 
that  we  woi'k  togethei',  each  doing  wliat  is  in  his 
])ower.  You,  my  friends,  will  i)rovide  the  site  and 
the  building  materials,  and  I  the  money  to  pay  tlui 
workmen."  This  arrangement  was  too  easy  not  to 
be  accepted  at  once,  which  it  generally  was.  Thus, 
^vithin  a  very  few  years,  the  hundred  or  hundred 
and  twenty  dismal  dens,  which  had  hitherto  served 
as  quarter  schools,  were  replaced  by  as  many  neat 
buildings,  well  situated  at  a  .short  distance  from  the 
dwellings  of  the  people.      Each  of  these  had  a  well- 
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aired,  well-lighted  ground  floor  ;  and  some  had  an 
upper  story  to  accommodate  the  teacher.  The  country 
people  never  call  them  anything  but  the  Colonel's 
schools  ;  and  with  truth,  for  not  only  was  it  he  who 
led  to  their  being  built,  and  bore  a  great  part  of  the 
expense,  but  he  also  provided  them  with  all  the  in- 
dispensable material,  and,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, supplemented  from  his  own  purse  the  scanty 
salary  of  the  schoolmaster.  There  are,  perhaps,  not 
ten  of  these  hundred  or  hundred  and  twenty  schools 
of  which  he  did  not  himself  mark  out  the  site,  visit- 
ing the  spot  for  this  purpose,  and  deterred  neither 
by  the  inaccessibility  of  the  situation  nor  by  his 
lameness,  which  limited  him  to  the  use  of  one  leg. 

Had  Beckwith  done  nothing  for  us  but  this,  this 
alone,  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  would  have 
been  such  a  blessed  remembrance  of  him,  as  to  cause 
his  name  to  be  pronounced  among  us  only  with  the 
deepest  veneration  and  gratitude.  But  what  for 
many  others  would  have  been  the  limit  of  their 
charities,  was  for  him  only  a  starting-point,  whence 
to  enter  on  a  long  course  of  charitable  action,  which 
unfolded  itself,  year  by  year,  in  the  most  varied 
directions. 

The  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  quarter 
schools  had  for  one  of  its  results  the  disco veiy  of  the 
sad  state,  both  as  to  the  school  houses  and  the  teach- 
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ing, into  which  the  parish  schools  had  fallen.  The 
need  of  improvement  in  this  direction  began  to  Ijc 
generally  felt. 

Here,  too,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  schools,  re- 
course was  had  to  the  beneficent  generosity  of  the 
English  Colonel;  and  Beckwith,  far  from  drawing 
back  from  overtures  such  as  these,  encouraged  and 
often  even  provoked  them. 

"  You  need  a  new  school,  and  a  good  lodging  for 
your  schoolmaster,"  he  would  say,  now  to  one,  now 
to  another  of  the  magistrates. 

*'  True,  Colonel,"  the  answer  would  be  ;  *'  but  how 
})rocure  them  ?  This  would  be  far  too  great  an  ex- 
pense for  us  !" 

**  Of  course  you  cannot  bear  the  expense  alone," 
replied  the  generous  benefactor  ;  "  but  by  a  united 
effort  the  thing  may  not  be  impossilJe.  Procure 
me  so  many  thousand  francs  [sometimes  it  was  four, 
sometimes  five  thousand],  and  I,  for  my  part,  will 
give  you  the  school  complete." 

When  the  authorities  were  wise  enough,  and 
sufticiently  desirous  of  the  public  good,  to  accept 
such  a  proposal,  the  money  was  voted,  and  the 
rest  of  the  sum  required — in  some  cases  the  hall" 
in  others  two-thirds,  or  even  more — was  supplied 
by  the  Colonel  himself  He  also  generally  himself 
drew  up  the  agreement  with  the  builder,  and  super- 
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intended  the  progress  of  the  building  until  it  was 
li  ni  shed. 

And  tluis  by  degrees,  year  by  year,  there  arose  in 
almost  all  the  parishes  in  tlie  Vaudois  Valleys  han«l- 
sorne  edifices,  resembling  the  new  quarter  schools, 
only  on  a  larger  scale.  They  consisted  of  a  sunk 
flat  ;  a  ground  floor,  in  which  was  a  large  hall  en- 
tered l)y  a  vestibule  ;  and  an  upper  flat,  containing 
a  commodious  dwelling  for  the  teacher  and  his 
family.  The  hall  was  well  lighted,  and  had  a  good 
stove,  a  black  board,  printed  sheets  for  reading,  and 
frequently  geogi'aphical  maps.  There  were  enough 
of  tables  and  forms  to  accommodate  from  sixty  to 
eighty  children.  Here,  too,  the  difference  was  great 
between  the  old  buildings — narrow,  dark,  and  ill 
ventilated — and  the  new  ones  which  had  taken  their 
})lace.  And  how  great  the  influence  which  these 
buildings,  so  well  adapted  to  their  purpose,  might, 
in  future  years,  exei  c  over  the  whole  population  ! 

Yet  the  construction  of  these  new  schools  would 
have  been  of  small  advantage  indeed  without  good 
teachers.  And  how  were  such  to  be  procured  at 
such  a  low  rate  of  salary  as  had  hitherto  been  given, 
ranging  from  300  to  400  francs  a  year?  The  first 
reform,  then,  urgently  demanded  a  second — the  aug- 
mentation of  these  salaries.  But  how  was  this  to 
bo  eflfected  ?     Voluntary  subscription,   even   in  the 
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present  improved  state  of  things,  produces  little, 
and  it  would  have  been  vain  to  resort  to  it  then. 
The  only  other  means  then  available  was  taxation. 
But  how  could  Beckwith,  as  a  stranger,  induce 
the  municipal  authorities,  who  were  neither  of  the 
best  disposed  nor  of  the  most  intelligent,  to  impose 
considerable  taxes  on  themselves  and  those  under 
their  jurisdiction,  and  all  for  an  object  which  they 
could  not  })ossibly  learn  to  understand  correctly  ? 

Fortunately,  Beckwith  did  not  stand  alone  in 
this  difficult  undertaking.  The  post  of  Moderator 
of  the  Vaudois  Church  had,  in  1833,  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  man  of  great  merit,  able,  more  than  any 
other  ill  the  Valleys,  to  understand  Beckwith,  and 
to  enter  into  and  aid  intelligently  and  vigorously  the 
])rosecution  of  his  plans.  This  was  Pastor  Bonjour, 
who,  ah^ng  with  his  colleagues,  members  of  the  Table, 
addressed  a  circular,  dated  18th  November  1835, 
to  all  the  Consistories  in  the  Vaudois  Valleys, 
urgently  requesting  them  to  use  all  the  influence 
they  possessed  over  their  subordinates,  to  induce 
them  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Colonel  with  the 
favour  they  deserved.  The  circular  closed  with  an 
invitation  to  send  one  of  their  number  as  a  repre- 
sentative to  a  meeting  fixed  for  the  3rd  December 
at  Saint-Jean,  to  confer  on  this  important  matter. 

Beckwith,  '>n  his  part,  addressed  a  circular,  some 
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(^ays  later,  on  the  24tli  Novem1>cr,  not  to  the  con- 
sistories, but  to  the  niunicii)al  corporations,  inviting 
them  also  to  send  representatives  to  the  meeting. 
In  this  circular,  after  showing  that,  at  the  present 
rate  of  salary,  it  would  Lecome  increasingly  difficult 
to  obtain  good  teachers,  and  proving  by  calculations 
that  each  Vaudois  contiibuted,  on  an  average,  not 
more  than  one  franc  yearly  to  public  education,  the 
Colonel  added  : — ■ 

"  It  is  because  of  the  difficult  })osition  of  the 
]jopulation  in  this  country,  and  the  obstacles  against 
Avhich  education  has  had  to  struo-o-le,  that  forei;4Tiers 
have  combined  to  assist  the  country  in  this  matter. 
But  the  most  benevolent  and  philanthropic  charity 
would  soon  lose  courage  and  fail  in  its  efforts,  unless 
seconded  by  good-will  and  readiness  to  contribute 
something,  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  If 
parents  make  no  sacritices  for  their  children,  they 
cannot  expect  to  be  beloved  by  them,  and  cannot 
look  for  eithei'  their  gratitude  or  their  aid  ;  of  both 
of  which,  in  course  of  time,  they  are  sure  to  stand 
in  need.  Besides,  in  bringing  children  into  the 
world,  parents  are  bound,  before  God  and  men,  to 
give  them  a  religious  education,  and  the  means  of 
gaining  their  livelihood  in  any  position  wliero 
Providence  may  place  them.  It  is  well  known 
]iow   families   increase,   how    lands  are   divided   and 
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rc-dividcd,  and  how  it  yearly  becomes  a  greater 
necessity  either  to  emigrate  or  to  resort  to  connnerce 
and  tlie  occupations  of  large  towns.  But  how 
succeed  in  these  without  education  i  The  fortune 
of  some  consists  of  their  hands  and  their  time  ; 
otliers  have  only  their  intelligence  and  industry  ; 
l)ut,  for  all,  good  conduct  is  requisite,  and  this  is 
only  t(j  be  learned  from  the  Christian  religion. 

"  He  who  addresses  these-  lines  to  you  is  your 
sincere  friend.  His  only  aim  is  your  good  and 
tliat  of  your  children.  He  beseeches  you  to  listen 
to  his  voice.  He  has  already  thought  and  laboured 
much  in  your  service  ;  he  knows  your  wants,  and 
has  ^\x•ll  considered  what  things  will  contribute 
most  to  yoiu"  temporal  >.nd  spiritual  interests.  He 
demands  only  a  slight  sacrifice  from  you  ;  or  rather, 
points  out  a  means  by  which,  every  ten  years,  the 
[)rofit  will  greatly  exceed  the  outlay." 

The  meeting  took  place  on  the  a})pointed  day. 
The  augmentation  of  schoolmasters'  salaries,  warmly 
advocated  first  by  Beckwith,  and  then  by  the 
Moderator  and  otlier  members  of  the  Table,  gained 
a  complete  trium})h.  Before  the  meeting  separated, 
the  delegates  of  the  corporations  and  consistories,  in 
the  name  of  their  respective  colleagues,  undertook  to 
laise  to  GOO  francs  a  year  the  salaries  of  the  school- 
masters   of  Saint-Jean,   La  Tour,   Angrogna,  Veillai', 
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Bol)y,  and  Prarustin  ;  those  of  the  schcjohnasters  at 
Poniaret,  Ville-Sèche,  Pramol,  Saint-Germain,  and 
Ptora,  to  500  francs  ;  those  of  the  schoolmasters  of 
Massel  and  Praly  to  ^^00  francs  ;  and  those  of  the 
schoolmasters  of  Hodoret  and  Maneille  to  300  francs. 
The  Table  having  hastened  to  obtain  from  the  pro- 
vincial authorities  the  necessary  sanction  of  the  pro- 
posed tax,  the  new  measures  regarding  the  emolu- 
ments of  schoolmasters  were  put  in  force  on  the  1st 
January  1837. 

But  good  salaries  alone  are  not  sufficient  to 
procure  good  teachers.  The  position  of  a  teacher 
cannot  be  properly  filled  without  special  training, 
conducted  by  special  men  well  versed  in  all  that 
regards  education.  There  ^ras  at  Lausanne,  at  this 
time,  near  the  acadeiny  frequented  by  most  of  the  theo- 
logical students  from  the  Valleys,  a  normal  school, 
justly  renowned.  It  was  conducted  by  the  aged  pas- 
tor, Gauthey,  a  man  famed  for  his  piety  and  zeal,  after- 
wards director  of  the  normal  school  at  Courbe  voie, 
near  Paris.  From  the  scholastic  authorities  of  the 
canton  of  Vaud,  the  Moderator  obtained  permission 
for  several  of  our  best  teachers  to  follow  the  course 
of  instruction  in  this  school  during  a  period  of  some 
months.*  The  first  group  sent  thither  was  soon 
succeeded  by  a  second,  and  this  by  a  third  ;   so  that, 

*  The  first  gronp  set  out  for  Lausanne  in  May  1838. 
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Ixjlore  long,  nearly  all  the  parocliial  teachers  ha<l 
Ixjcn  to  Lausanne,  Th-^y  returned  to  the  Valleys,  if 
not  so  fitted  for  their  no))le  profession  as  might  hav(î 
liccn  wished,  yet  made  aware  of  their  deficiencies, 
and  put  in  the  way  of  supplying  them  speedily. 
The  cost  of  all  these  successive  journeys  was  de- 
frayed hy  Beckwith.  To  complete  this  measure,  and 
insure  its  result,  another  measure  was  adopted,  pro- 
visionally, at  first,  by  the  Table,  and  afterwards 
definitively  by  the  Synod  of  1839, — namely,  that 
henceforward  no  one  might  exercise  the  functions  of 
parochial  schoolmaster  in  the  service  of  the  Vaudois 
Church,  unless  provided  with  a  certificate  of  ability 
delivered  to  him  by  the  Table,  declaring  him  to  be 
possessed  of  all  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities 
requisite  for  the  discharge  of  this  office.  Beckwith 
set  a  seal,  as  it  were,  to  this  portion  of  his  woi'k,  by 
founding,  at  his  own  expense,  a  certain  number  of 
girls'  schools — in  addition  to  those  which,  since  the 
visit  of  Gilly  to  the  Valleys,  had  been  founded  there 
bv  the  London  Committee. 

As  for  the  spirit  in  which  these  changes  were 
undertaken  and  effected,  and  the  lofty  aim  which 
floated  before  the  eyes  of  their  ardent  promoter,  wc 
shall  find  them  best  expressed  by  himself  in  an 
extract  from  his  all  too  rare  corres})ondence  : — 

"I  have  sent  you,"  he  writes  on  the  24th  March 
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1834,  to  Pastor  Mustoii  of  Boby,  "  besides  the  rent 
and  the  salaiy  of  the  sehoohiiistress,  the  sum  of 
twenty  francs,  to  be  laid  out  in  procuring  working 
materials  for  the  use  of  the  girls  in  school.  I  beg 
you  to  make  use  of  it  for  this  purpose.  I  hope  you 
will  see  that  a  tenth  part  at  least,  of  these  ninety 
young  girls,  turns  out  well.  I  shall  thus  be  sure  of 
nine  wise  and  sensible  young  women  ;  from  these 
will  come  nine  more,  and  from  those  yet  other  nine. 
Thus  we  shall  have  twenty-seven  virtuous  women, 
as  in  the  Book  of  Provei'bs  ;  then  thirty-six,  and  so 
on  ;  so  that,  before  the  end  of  the  century,  God 
willing,  I  shall  have  peopled  all  the  parish  with  wise 
and  prudent  women.  The  money  I  have  devoted  to 
this  work  will  then  be  well-spent  money  indeed." 

"  It  is  certain,"  he  writes  to  the  same,  so  early  as 
1881,  ''that,  sooner  or  later,  your  population  will 
be  niore  widely  spread  through  Piedmont  than  it  is 
at  present.  Girls  brought  up  in  the  true  religion, 
able  to  read,  write,  sew,  &c.,  will  be  looked  upon  as 
a  sort  of  miracle  in  the  plain,  and,  whether  as 
domestic  servants  or  as  the  wives  of  Vaudois 
husbands,  they  will  exert,  whenever  circumstances 
admit  of  it,  a  very  great  influence  over  the  progress 
of  the  truth." 

''  As  for  me,"  he  writes  from  London,  6th  Janu- 
ary 1840,  ''if  in  the  other  world  I  find  among  the 
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Jhihlnrels  (inhal)itnnts  of  Boby)  an  old  woman  and 
two  little  children  who  shall  have  profited  by  the 
seed  I  have  sown,  and  the  patois  I  have  written,  1 
shall  consider  myself  rewarded  for  all  the  sacrifices  I 
have  made  on  behalf  of  these  universities  of  goats, 
where  the  little  that  is  taught  is  perfectly  true  and 
good,  being  founded  on  repentance  towards  God. 
and  faith  towards  our  Lord  »Tesus  Christ." 

He  then  adds  the  following  reflection,  which  is 
striking  and  true,  though  somewhat  paradoxical  in 
form  : — 

''  If  you  reflect  for  an  instant  on  all  the  heap  of 
follies  and  absurdities  which  have  perplexed  the 
brains  of  so  many  unfortunates,  even  under  the 
clear  sk}^  of  Italy,  you  will,  perhaps,  think  with  me 
that  if  one  had  to  choose  between  Padua  *  and  La 
Ferrière,"f*  there  would  be  much  to  say  in  favour  of 
the  latter." 

Several  years  later,  on  the  28th  August  1848,  he 
wrote  thus  to  the  Moderator  of  the  Yaudois 
Church  : — 

"  Turn  your  attention  more  particularly  to  your 
(piavter  schools;  for  on  them,  in  great  measure, 
depends  the  welfare  of  your  children.  Into  these 
nursery-gardens    are    cast  the  first   seeds    of   great 

*  One  of  the  most  celebrated  universities  of  Italy. 

t  One  of  the  most  solitary  and  miserable  liamlets  in  the  parisli  of   Boby, 
where  Bockwith  had  founded  a  school. 
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truths,  unknown  to  cither  Socrates  or  Plato.  It  is 
there  that  on  tlie.se  tender  shoots  is  giaf'ted  the  im- 
mutable word  which  declares  '  Jesus  Christ  cruci- 
fied to  be  the  sole  I'  diator  V)etween  God  and  men' 
— the  word  of  Him  w'ho  is  *  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  life  ' — of  Him  without  whom  '  no  man  cometh  to 
the  Father  ' — '  whose  blood  cleanseth  from  all  sin,' 
and  who  has  declared  that  '  he  that  confesseth  with 
his  mouth  and  believeth  in  his  heart  that  Jesus  is 
the  Son  of  God,  shall  be  saved' — theology  capable 
of  saving  a  world  !  " 

But,  in  order  to  understand  more  thoroughly 
what  the  General  thought  of  those  schools,  the 
amelioration  of  which  had  become  the  chief  interest 
of  his  life,  we  must  read  the  following  letters,  in 
which  the  wounded  veteran  of  Waterloo,  the 
brilliant  officer,  of  whom  it  had  been  said  that  he 
might  have  become  generalissimo  of  the  British 
Army,  replied,  in  a  style  as  simple  and  as  child-like 
as  he  could  make  it,  to  the  humble  epistles  ad- 
dressed to  him,  either  by  the  young  girls  of  the 
school  at  Boby,  or,  on  two  occasions,  by  the  children 
of  the  parish  sohool  at  Angi'ogna,  in  which  they 
strove  to  express  their  gratitude  to  him  : — 
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"  My  dear  children,"  lie  wrote  to  the  former  from 
Saint-Jean,  on  the   7th  April    1835,  ''  I  thank  you 
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sincerely  lor  «ill  the  ^(^od  feeling  you  have  shown 
towards  me.  Gratitude  to  men  is  not  (Jidy  lo-aise- 
wT)rthy  bnt  useful,  as  it  naturally  leads  us  to  feel- 
ings of  gratitude  and  love  to  the  good  God  who 
loads  us  with  His  benetits.  All  the  g(jod  thac  we 
receive,  and  '  every  good  and  pei'fect  gift,  cometh 
from  above,  from  the  Father  of  lights  '  (James  i.  17); 
and  the  desire  to  do  good,  the  means  of  doing  it, 
and  gratitude  in  those  who  are  the  objects  of  it,  all 
flow  equally  from  the  Author  of  all  good.  Among 
the  many  gifts  which  our  heavenly  Father  showers 
unceasingly  upon  our  heads,  a  good  education  is  one 
from  which  we  may  derive  the  greatest  advantages, 
when  it  is  properly  directed,  so  as  to  lead  us  to  love 
God  and  our  neighbour.  You  are  still  too  young  to 
know  the  full  value  of  it,  l)ut  you  may  form  some 
idea  of  this  by  looking  at  those  who  have  been,  un- 
fortunately, deprived  of  this  blessing.  The  true 
value  of  education  does  not  consist  entirely  in  the 
things  that  are  learned  ;  for  there  are  ])ersons  who, 
though  uneducated,  have  a  true  and  intelligent  re- 
lioious  character,  and  by  fulfilling  the  humblest 
(hities  with  diligence  and  perseverance,  are  useful  to 
men  and  accepted  by  God.  We  must  be  on  our 
guard  against  l^eing  puffed  up  with  pride  on  account 
of  our  superior  knowledge,  for  we  are  all  ignorant  ; 
'  now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly.'      But  the  tiue 
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use  of  ('(lucatlon  consists  in  tlic  liappy  ofToct  of  wiso 
(lisci[)lino,  hahits  of  on  1er  and  rof^nilarity  ;  in  tho 
exercise  of  the  mind,  tlie  jndi^inont,  and  tlic  mcniory  ; 
in  patience  and  pers<'veranco  ; — all  of  wliich  are 
qualities  absolutely  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  this  woild  as  well  as  of  those  of  religion. 

"  The  discipline  of  school  trains  us  to  Itear  the 
trials  and  crosses  which  we  shall  meet  with  in 
life,  and  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  form  our 
characters  and  to  prepare  us  for  a  futiuv  state.  It 
is  in  childhood  that  this  restraint  is  least  felt,  for  at 
this  period  impressions  are  quickly  received  ;  and  if 
we  wish  to  command,  we  must  first  learn  to  obey. 
It  is  true  that  '  no  chastisement  for  the  present 
seemeth  joyous,  but  rather  grievous  ;  '  but  we  can- 
not deny  its  salutary  effects,  since  our  merciful 
Father  himself  .says  to  us, — '  My  son,  despise  not 
thou  the  chastening  of  the  Lord,  neither  faint  when 
thou  art  rebuked  of  him  ;  for  Avhom  the  Lord 
lovoth  he  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom 
he  receiveth.'  So  our  parents  and  teachers  are 
quite  right  in  punishing  us  when  we  deserve  it. 

"  A  habit  of  order  in  the  mind,  and  in  the  regu- 
lation of  all  the  affairs  of  life,  is  of  great  importance: 
the  constitution  of  our  minds,  the  wants  of  our 
nature,  the  flight  of  time,  and  the  succession  of  the 
seasons,  all  impose   it  as  a  necessity,  and  point  out 
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its  good  effects.  Ro^'ular  attondniior  at  scliortl,  and 
constant  attention  wliilc  tlirn*,  will  l)o  a  wonderful 
means  of  facilitating*  all  our  studies,  and  will  tend 
greatly  to  the  success  of  all  that  we  undertake.  In 
sul quitting  patiently  to  discipline,  in  following.,'  day 
Ity  day  the  instructions  of  those  to  whom  Providence 
has  assi'^ned  the  ditiicult  task  of  instructing  us,  we 
attain,  step  by  step,  the  excellent  virtue  of  patience, 
N\'hich  religion  makes  perfect  ;  and  such  persever- 
ance assures  us  of  the  reward  of  our  efforts.  When 
education  has  done  all  that  it  can  do  to  form  the 
good  habits  which  arc  so  essential  to  our  well-being, 
we  are  then  called  upon  to  put  in  practice  what  we 
have  learned  ;  and,  first  of  all,  to  api)ly  to  the  ordi- 
nary afïairs  of  life  the  qualities  wdiich  have  been 
developed  and  exercised  in  us,  and  the  knowledge 
which  we  have  acquired.  It  is  by  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  alone  that  we  can  restrain  our  passions, 
and  give  to  our  existence  its  true  aim  ;  but  it  is  by 
reason — that  great  gift  of  Him  who  has  created  us, 
and  given  us  the  torch  of  the  gospel  to  enlighten  it 
— by  education  and  experience,  that  we  succeed  in 
regulating  our  conduct  in  temporal  affairs.  A 
Christian  woman  is  gentle,  humble,  patient  ;  she 
loves  her  husband  and  children,  manages  the  house 
well,  helps  her  husband  to  the  best  of  her  ability  in 
all  that  he  does  for  the  good  of  the  family;  and, 
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above  all,  she  uses  all  her  influence  to  attract  those 
around  her  to  true  religion,  and  takes  care  to  bring 
up  her  children  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  Cleanliness 
in  her  person,  in  her  own  and  her  children's  clothes, 
in  her  house,  furniture,  linen,  kitchen  utensils  ; 
order  and  regularity  in  the  household,  where  every- 
thing is  in  its  place — these  are  the  outward  signs 
whereby  we  recognize  the  v/onian  of  whom  the 
wisest  man  on  earth  has  said  :  '  Her  price  is  far 
above  rubies  ;  the  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely 
trust  in  her  ;  she  layeth  her  handii^  to  the  spindle, 
and  her  hands  hold  the  dista^ff  She  stretcheth  out 
her  hand  to  the  poor  ;  yea,  she  reacheth  forth  her 
hands  to  the  needy.  Her  husband  is  known  in  the 
gates.  Strength  and  honour  are  her  clothing. 
She  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness.  Favour  is 
deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vain  ;  but  a  w^oman  that 
feareth  the  Lord,  she  shall  be  praised.'  "  (Pro v. 
xxxi.) 


His  first  letter  to  the  children  at  the  school  of 
Angrogna,  written  some  months  before  the  preced- 
ing (Sth  January  1885),  is  as  follows  : — 


"  My  Dear  Children, — Your  letter  of  the  Gth 
instant  gave  me  great  pleasure,  as  a  ma^'k  of  your 
kind  fec'lings  towards  me,  and  as  proving  the  regard 
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you  entertain  for  those  whose  only  desire  or  pur- 
pose regarding  you  is  to  make  you  good  children 
and  good  Christians.  It  is  true,  my  children,  that 
we  have  built  you  a  school  where  you  have  every 
advantage  for  your  education  ;  but  the  principal 
thing,  as  you  have  the  good  sense  to  acknowledge, 
is  that  we  have  taken  care  to  give  you  a  teacher 
capable  of  imparting  to  you  all  the  ordinary  ele- 
ments of  instruction,  and  also  of  leading  you  in  the 
paths  of  both  temporal  well-being  and  eternal 
wisdom.  Listen  to  his  voice  ;  be  attentive  to  his 
admonitions  ;  submit  patiently  when  he  is  obliged 
to  reprove  you,  for  your  own  good,  with  the  rod  of 
authority  ;  be  diligent  and  persevering  ;  learn  t<  ) 
fix  your  attention,  without  distraction,  on  what  is 
being  taught.  You  know,  my  children,  that  the 
ground  is  tilled  to  prepai'e  it  for  the  corn  ;  and  then 
the  husbandman  waits  with  patience  for  the  harvest. 
So  it  is  with  youth  :  you  are  the  ground  ;  the 
master  is  the  husbandman  ;  but  God  alone  gives 
the  increase.  Pray  then  to  God  to  give  you  gi-ace 
to  submit  to  His  will  in  all  things  ;  address  your 
prayers  to  Him  through  Jesus  Christ,  (without  whom 
you  can  do  nothing,)  that  He  would  deign  to  bless 
your  feeble  efforts  to  obey  your  fathers  and  mothers  ; 
to  be  attentive  to  your  pastor  and  teacher;  to  be  dili- 
gent, honest,  humble,  and  in  all  respects  good  caildreiL 
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Attend  carefully  to  the  teaching  of  your  pastor  ;  for 
he  can  impart  to  you  the  most  solid  instruction. 
When  he  tells  you  of  the  fall  of  man,  read  the  third 
chapter  of  Genesis  ;  when  he  speaks  of  the  death  of 
Abel,  read  the  fourth  ;  when  he  relates  the  story  of 
the  deluge,  read  the  sixth,  seventli,  and  eighth. 
Follow  with  him  the  history  of  Abraham  in  Genesis, 
and  of  Joseph  and  Moscb  in  Genesis  and  Exodus. 
You  will  thus  be  enabled  to  comprehend  your  pas- 
tor, and  to  answer  his  questions.  When  you  reach 
that  part  of  the  catechism  which  treats  of  the  truths 
of  the  Christian  religion,  fix  your  attention  on  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  and  you  will  there  find  the  summary 
of  your  faith.  If  you  act  thus,  you  will  daily  be- 
come wiser  unto  salvation  ;  your  good  name  will  be 
everywhere  well  known  ;  you  will  become  obedient, 
wise,  sober,  prudent,  discreet,  hard-working,  and  re- 
ligious. Your  fields  being  well  cultivated  by  in- 
telligence, temperance,  and  perseverance,  will  yield 
abundant  fiTiits  :  your  souls,  well  imbued  with  the 
truths  of  the  gospel,  will  do  the  same  :  and,  hon- 
oured by  men,  and  blessed  by  your  God  and  Saviour, 
you  will  live  contented  in  this  world,  and  receive 
the  reward  of  your  faith  in  the  world  to  come. 
Yet,  my  children,  do  not  forget,  that  even  after 
you  have  learned  all  that  can  be  taught  to  you, 
your  knowledge  is  but  very  small.      Whether  rich 
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ov  [)Oor,  great  or  small,  we  are  all  of  iis  puor, 
ignorant  creatures.  Yet  God  has  graciously  revealed 
to  us  those  things  which  it  is  good  for  us  t*^^  ]:now  ; 
—  that  we  arc  born  in  sin  ;  children  of  .vrath  ; 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  ;  l)ut  redeemed  hy  the 
[)recious  blood  of  Christ.  For  this  we  ofier  fer- 
vent tlianks  to  our  Redeemer,  and  strive  to  please 
Him  and  keep  His  commandments.  And  if  our  Lord 
Himself  learned  obedience,  how  much  moi-e  are  we 
called  ui)on  to  submit  to  all  those  who  are  in 
authority  over  us  ?  and  if  we  cannot  love  God 
without  lovinj]^  our  neiohbour,  be  assured  that  we 
cannot  obey  God  without  having  learned  to  obey  a 
fellow-creature.  Be  resolute,  but  not  imi)lacabie  ; 
iirm,  but  not  severe  ;  hos})itable,  but  without  ex- 
cess ;  just,  yet  merciful  ;  bear  one  with  another, 
and  do  all  that  is  true,  honest,  just,  pure,  lovely, 
and  of  good  report.      The  God  of  peace  be  with  you 

all. — Your  sincere  friend, 

"  Cii.  Beckwith. 

"To  THE  Pupils  of  the  Parish  School, 
Angrogna." 
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The  second  letter,  written  seven  years  latei', 
January  10,  1842,  from  La  Tour,  is  no  less  interest- 
ing than  the  preceding  one  ;  and  those  who  know 
the  particular  circumstances  of  this  locality,  will 
admire   with    us    the    tact   with   which    Beckwith, 
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witliout  ai)i)earing  to  touch  upon  it,  endeavoured  to 
forewarn  the  children  against  what  then  was,  and 
still  is,  one  of  the  most  to  be  regretted  caprices  of 
many  even  among  their  parents  : — 
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"La  Tour,  10th  January  lS/f2. 

"  My  Dear  Ciiildken, — I  thank  you  heartily 
for  the  kind  letter  you  addressed  to  me  on  New 
Year's  Day.  He  who  loves  his  neighbour  loves  his 
God  ;  he  who  obeys  man  is  capable  of  obeying  God  ; 
he  who  is  thankful  to  men,  is  capable  of  feeling 
gratitude  towards  God.  In  all  things,  show  your 
faith  by  your  works.  What  can  it  profit  you,  my 
children,  to  say  '  Lord,  Lord,'  if  you  do  not  the 
will  of  your  heavenly  Father  ?  Do  you  believe  that 
you  can  honour  God  with  your  lii)s,  if  you  honour 
not  your  fathers  and  mothers  upon  earth  ?  Do  you 
believe  that  you  can  be  justified  and  made  fit  to 
live  with  Jesus  Christ,  if  you  are  unjust  to  each 
other  ?  How  can  you  be  forgiven,  if  you  do  not 
forgive  those  who  do  you  wrong  ;  if,  every  time 
that  a  difierence  arises  about  a  foot  of  ground,  a 
path,  or  a  drop  of  water,  you  run  to  a  court  of 
justice  to  avenge  yourselves,  and  thus  strive  to  ruin 
your  adversaries,  your  families,  and  yourselves  ?  Is 
this  what  Jesus  Christ  has  commanded  us  in  his 
gospel  ?      Hear  what   he   says   to   us   in   the    fifth 
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cliaptor  of  Matt) lew  at  the  thirty-eighth  verse  :  '  Ye 
liave  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  An  eye  for  an 
eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tootli  :  l)ut  I  say  unto  yon, 
That  ye  resist  not  evil  :  whosoever  shall  smite  thee 
on  thy  riglit  cheek,  turn  to  liini  the  other  also. 
And  if  any  man  will  take  away  tliy  coat,  let  him 
have  thy  cloak  also.'  You  are  not  forbidden  to 
make  use  of  the  laws  to  protect  your  persons  and 
property  from  the  hands  of  wicked  men,  Init  you 
are  instructed  how,  and  in  what  spirit,  you  arc  to 
act  towards  all  men; — never  to  be  guided  by  malice; 
never  to  be  governed  by  passion  or  by  vengeance  : 
I'or  if  ye  do  these  things,  ye  are  not  the  children  of 
God,  but  of  the  wicked  one.  I  need  not,  at  your 
age,  warn  you  against  avarice  ;  l)ut  if,  in  course  of 
ti?^ie,  you  are  led  astray  by  gambling,  avarice  will 
soon  step  in,  and  make  you  take  the  [)ro})erty  of 
others,  and  dissipate  your  own  fortune.  You  will  then 
begin  to  frequent  public-houses  ;  and,  in  the  effort 
to  stille  the  voice  of  religion  and  conscience,  you 
will  soon  become  drunkaixls,  and  thus  unfit  to  enter 
into  the  kino'dom  of  God.  Havin^-  then  become 
quarrelsome,  avaricious,  drunken,  your  soul  and 
body  ruined,  your  honour,  reputation,  money  ail 
gone,  you  will  spend  the  rest  of  y(jur  miserable 
lives  despised  and  hated  by  God  and  men.  And  as 
you  very  well  know,  that  all  of  us,  rich  and   poor, 
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^ivat  aiid  .small,  must  appear  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Christ,  to  receive  the  reward  of  the  things 
done  in  the  l)ody,  you  may  well  look  forward  to 
heing  condemned  by  this  terrible  Judge  to  the 
])unishment  which  you  shall  have  so  justly  deserved 
by  your  wickedness  and  folly.  Yet  tliis  good  God, 
though  terrible  in  His  judgments,  has  no  pleasure  in 
the  death  of  the  sinner,  and  has  sent  His  own  well- 
beloved  Son  to  save  you.  He  has  given  you  pastors 
to  instruct  you  in  His  Word.  He  has  given  you  the 
Bible,  and  teachers  to  show  you  how  to  read  and 
understand  it.  He  has  given  you  friends  to  build 
schools  for  you,  and  to  send  you  books.  He  has 
])rovided  you  with  eveiy  means  of  knowing  His  holy 
will.  Do  this  will  ;  be  obedient,  good,  diligent,  at- 
tentive, patiiint,  persevering.  Pay  attention  to  the 
instructions  of  your  i)astor.  Be  regular  in  your  at- 
tendance at  school  and  at  church.  Read  your 
Bibles  ;  and  do  not  neglect  morning  and  evening 
])rayer.  The  house  where  all  this  is  done  is  blessed 
l)y  God,  and  is  sure  to  prosper.  Do  not  forget  that 
it  is  not  enough  to  pray,  to  sing,  and  to  go  to  reli- 
gious meetings,  if  you  do  not  carry  religion  into  the 
daily  business  of  life.  If  you  are  not  honest  in 
money  matters,  and  in  all  your  dealings  with  men, 
then  you  are  not  honest  towards  God.  He  is  a  God 
of  justice;  and  if  you  are  unjust  upon  earth,  you 
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will  be  incapable  of  livin<4'  vvitli  liiiii  in  heaven  ;  He 
will  banish  you  I'roni  His  presence.  But  it',  on  the 
contrary,  you  are  good  children  here  below,  if  you 
ask  God  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake  to  give  you  His 
Holy  Spirit,  He  will  come  with  His  Son  to  dwell 
with  you,  and  make  your  bodies  temples  of  the  true 
God;  and  you  will  be  filled  with  good  thoughts,  good 
words  and  works,  and  you  will  be  loved  by  God 
and  by  His  Son.  And  when  you  shall  have  finished 
your  work  on  earth,  He  will  grant  you  eternal  ha))- 
piness  in  heaven,  and  you  will  hear  the  voice  which 
lias  been  already  heard  on  earth,  saying  to  you, 
'  (Jome,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  king- 
dom prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  tlui 
world.' — Believe  me,  my  dear  children,  your  sincere 
Iriend, 

''  Charles  Bfx'kwith,  Colonel 

"To  THE  ScUOLxVKS  OF  THE  ScHOOL  OF  St.  LaURENT, 

Angrogn  A.  " 

The  letter  to  the  children  was  accompanied  by  a 
short  note  to  the  master  himself,  which  we  heiv 
transcribe,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  request  with 
which  it  terminates,  which  shows  us  what  im})ort- 
ancc  Bcckwith  attached  to  the  interchange  of  senti- 
ments, and  what  a  different  thing  this  was  to  him 
from  a  mere  exchange  of  polite  phrases  : — 
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"My  Dkar  Ciiambeaud,--  I  tliank  you  I'or  your 
letter,  and  for  those  which  you  enclosed  to  me  from 
the  teacher  of  the  auxiliary  school,  and  from  your 
own  scholars  of  the  parish  school.  All  these  have 
given  me  great  pleasure.  They  have  shown  me 
that  my  labour  has  not  been  in  vain,  and  opened  up 
an  encouraging  prospect  for  the  future.  My  answer 
to  the  letter  from  your  scholars  accompanies  this 
nnssivc.  I  beg  you  to  read  it  aloud  to  the  school, 
aivi  t  give  a  copy  of  it  to  any  who  may  wish  for 
one.  — Y  o  i  s  sincerely, 

''J.  Charles  Beckwith,  Colonel^ 


How  precious  is  the  piety  which  pervades  these 
letters,  and  how  noble  was  the  idea  cherished  by 
their  author  of  what  the  education  of  the  masses 
ought  to  be,  and  the  end  which  it  has  principally  in 
view  ! 

Such  vigorous  efforts,  made  with  such  elevation 
of  aim,  could  not  pass  unfelt  by  the  peo]_)le  on  whose 
behalf  they  were  made.  They  soon  saw  the  desir- 
ability of  giving  Beckwith  some  special  mark  of 
gratitude  ;  and  a  list  of  subscriptions  was  set  on  foot 
by  the  Table  in  1836,  with  the  view  of  having 
portrayed  on  canvas  by  a  distinguished  artist  the 
venerated  features  of  their  benefactor.  A  large 
number  of  siiïnaturcs   was   soon   obtained.       These 
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marks  of  esteem,  which  could  not  but  bo  grateful 
to  him  who  was  the  object  of  them,  were  soon 
Ibllowed  by  several  others  from  another  quarter. 
One  of  those  which  Beckwith  felt  most  (lce})ly,  was 
a  joint -letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  .  audois 
students  at  Lausanne  and  Berlin  in  the  spring  of 
1837,  in  which  the  ingenuous  and  enthusiastic 
expression  of  their  admiration  and  gratitude  ter- 
minated in  a  promise  which  must  have  been  par- 
ticularly precious  to  the  Colonel's  heart  :  "  Let  us, 
above  all,  assure  you,"  th>  /  wrote,  *'  that  the  seeds 
which  you  have  placed  in  t  o  eai'th,  and  which  are 
to  bear  fruit  for  others  besides  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Valleys,  shall  not  peri'Ji  by  our  fault  ;  but  that, 
encouraged  by  your  (  ample,  we  too,  when  called 
to  it,  will  carry  on  with  all  our  might  the  work 
which  you  have  so  nobly  begun."  Beckwith's 
answer  is  so  beautiful,  and  completes  so  thoroughly 
the  idea  of  his  views,  both  on  the  important  suIj- 
ject  of  the  education  of  the  masses  and  on  the  whole 
of  his  work,  that,  in  spite  of  the  length  which  this 
chapter  has  already  reached,  we  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  transcribe  it  word  for  word  : — 


"  Saint- Jean,  i'Sth  June  1837. 

"  My  Dear  Young  Friends, — The  expression  of 
your  kindly  feelings  towards  me  has  given  me  much 
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pleasure  ;  tor  it  is  easy  to  see  tliat,  at  your  age,  tliey 
come  slraight  Iroiii  the  lieait. 

"It  is  true  tliat  1  liave,  lor  sonic  years,  Ijecn 
striving  to  inii)rove  public  instruction  in  your 
CfHuitry,  and  that  we  have  succeeded  in  finding 
some  means  which  may,  in  time,  be  more  or  less 
successful.  But  the  work  is  as  yet  only  l)egun  ; 
many  steps  have  still  to  be  taken  ore  we  arrive  at 
the  moment  of  victory.  The  greatest  obstacle  to 
the  success  of  our  efforts,  is  the  feeble  and  languish- 
in<^  state  of  religious  and  moral  feelini»'.  The 
difhculty  consists  in  this,  that  we  have  to  struggle 
against  an  inert  mass  of  ignorance  and  indilference. 

"  Several  jicrsons,  actuated  by  the  best  feelings, 
instead  of  frankly  joining  those  who  have  no  other 
means  of  showing  their  good  intentions  than  by 
their  actions,  have  separated  themselves  from  them, 
and  thrown  discredit  upon  efforts  which  are  mani- 
festly calculated  to  produce  a  better  state  of  things. 
Lt  is  to  you  then,  my  young  friends,  students  at 
Lausanne,  that  I  look  with  hope,  and  in  you  that  T 
expect  to  find  able  champions.  Out  of  your  midst, 
God  willing,  we  shall  receive  pious  pastors,  good 
teachers,  good  fathers  of  families,  who  will  wisely 
and  conscientiously  train  children  in  the  fear  of 
God  ;  true  citizens  and  honest  men  ;  and,  lastly, 
Christians  well  grounded  in  the  faith — sober,  liberal, 
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charitable,  peaceable,  seeking  the  salvation  of  others, 
and  buikling  their  Christian  life  upon  the  Rock  of 
Ages.  Now  is  the  time  when  your  characters  nnist 
be  fomicd  and  fitted  to  engage  in  the  conil)at  that 
awaits  you  in  life.  A  good  education  does  not  con- 
sist in  variety  of  information,  but  in  the  develop- 
ment of  solid  qualities  of  the  heart  and  mind  ;  in 
patience,  perseverance,  in  clearness  and  precision  of 
ideas,  and,  above  all,  in  sustained  attention  to  the 
subjects  before  you.  These  arc  the  tilings  that  make 
one  man  different  from  another  ;  and  without  these, 
nothing  great  has  ever  been  done.  An  education 
conducted  on  these  principles  is  sure  to  have  good 
results,  and  to  form  men  fit  for  everything  ;  but  it 
is  to  religion  alone  that  we  must  trust  to  give  th(i 
right  direction  to  qualities  which,  without  it,  will  fall 
far  short  of  the  real  object  of  our  present  existence. 

"  To  lay  hold  upon  truth  as  a  whole,  make  it  our 
own  in  all'  its  details,  and  in  all  its  forms,  and  to 
identify  it  in  our  own  persons, — this  is  the  great 
business  which  demands  all  our  attention.  Power 
of  mind,  knowledge,  art  and  science,  must  all  be  in 
connection  with  this  great  object.  A  divine  phi- 
losophy, based  on  the  foundation-stone  of  Christian 
principles,  and  enlightened  by  sound  reason  ;  exact 
and  rational  knowledge  of  the  history  of  man  ;  a 
just    api)lication    of   all    the    great    known    truths, 
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pliysical  and  moral,  will  serve  |)()werriilly  to  develop 
in  you  that  character  which  will  make  you  men 
indeed,  fitted  to  honour  your  religion,  your  families, 
and  your  country.  Go  forward,  then,  with  a  firm 
and  sure  step.  Be  patient  and  persevering.  Leai'n 
to  obey  ;  for,  without  this,  you  will  never  be  able 
to  rule.  Do  not  foi'get  that  you  are  called  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  regeneration  of  your  country  ;  that, 
for  this  purpose,  it  is  imperatively  requisite  that 
you  should  have  sufficient  light,  integrity,  prudence, 
good-nature,  disinterestedness,  and  all  the  qualities 
for  which  a  good  man  and  a  minister  of  the  gospel 
are  distinguished.  Be  simple  and  true  in  your  lan- 
guage, in  your  conversation,  and  in  all  your  com- 
numications  with  men.  Lastly,  '  if  there  be  any 
virtue,  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things.' 
"  Pardon  me,  my  friends,  if  I  have  written  to 
you  somewhat  in  the  strain  of  a  Mentor  ;  but  you 
are  my  Telemachi,  and  I  cannot  conceal  from  you 
the  ardent  wish  of  my  heart,  that  you  may  rise  to 
the  height  of  your  mission,  and  uphold  worthily  the 
name  of  Vaudois. — Your  sincere  and  affectionate 
friend, 

"  Charles  Beckwitii,  ColoneV 


CTTAPTER  V. 


BKCKWITII    AND    SFX'ONDARY    INSTRUCTION. 
THE  COLLEGE. 

^^"^"sasiT  the  beginning  of  this  ch.i})tcr  on  second- 
ary instruction,  and  all  that  Beckwith 
did  for  its  advancement  in  the  midst  of 
us,  another  name  naturally  rises  before  us — that 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Stephen  Gilly,  Prebendaiy 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Durham  in  England. 

This  man,  no  less  remarkable  in  his  own  way 
than  Beckwith  was  in  his — endowed  with  eminent 
talent  as  a  writer,  brilliant  imagination,  exquisite 
tact,  but,  above  all,  with  warm  and  deep-felt  piety 
— possessed  of  unbounded  benevolence,  and  of  a  con- 
stancy of  affection  that  nothing  could  destroy, — is 
so  closely  connected  with  the  work  of  Beckwith, 
that  it  may  justly  be  said  of  these  two  men,  that 
God  made  them  for  each  other.  To  separate  them 
would  be  a  violation  of  truth,  as  well  as  an  injury 
to  that  friendship  and  coniidence  which  they  mutu- 
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ally  reposed  in  each  other  from  the  hrst  day  of  their 
meeting. 

Gilly's  first  visit  to  the  Valleys  took  place  in 
182.3,  and  his  account  of  that  visit  was  pul Wished, 
in  a  thick  octavo  volume,  in  1824-25.  This 
book,  in  which,  thanks  to  the  fine  imagination 
and  charitable  judgment  of  the  author,  the  Val- 
leys and  the  Vaudois  Church  a])pear  in  the  most 
favourable  light,  was,  to  many  of  his  fellow-country- 
men, nothinf]:  less  than  a  revelation.  It  excited, 
amid  all  ranks  of  society  in  England,  the  most 
lively  interest  in  the  little  ])and  of  Bible  Christians, 
whom  the  most  atrocious  persecutions,  lasting  through 
centuries,  had  not  availed  to  annihilate,  and  who, 
dwelling  on  the  ground  of  the  Papacy  itself,  raised 
the  most  eloquent  protest  against  its  doctrines. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  reading  of 
this  book,  humanly  speaking,  gave  to  the  Vaudois 
Church,  in  Beckwitli,  its  most  illustrious  benefactor. 
Othei-s,  too,  were  induced  by  it  to  show  their  interest 
in  a  practical  w^ay.  Gilly  watched  over,  and  strove 
to  fan  and  increase,  the  fire  ho  himself  had  kindled. 
Gifts  for  this  sorely  tried  Church  poured  in  on  all 
sides,  and  among  them  was  a  legacy  of  £4000 
sterling  (100,000  francs),  which  was  intrusted  to 
his  disposal.  Gilly,  as  he  afterwards  wrote,  had 
returned  from  the  Valleys  more  than  ever  convinced 
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tliat  one  of  the  piincipal  causes  of  the  decay  of 
religious  life  in  our  Church  was  to  be  traced  to  the 
"  system  which  condemned  the  students  of  theology 
to  an  expati'iation  of  eight,  ten,  or  even  twelve;  years, 
to  the  great  peril  of  their  morals  and  religious  j)rin- 
ciples  ;  a  system,"  he  adds,  "  which  at  the  same  time 
is  insufficient  for  the  instruction  of  the  Vaudois 
youth  who  are  destined  for  various  professions."* 

Moved  l»y  this  twofold  idea,  he  did  not  long 
hesitate  a.s  to  the  disposal  of  the  10  0,0 00  francs 
which  had  been  intrusted  to  him  ;  but  decided  that 
the  sum  shoidd  be  devoted  to  the  foundation  of  a 
superior  educational  institution.  This  institution, 
while  giving  wider  scope  and  a  more  definite  object 
to  the  Latin  school  (the  only  then  existing  institu- 
tion for  secondaiy  instruction),  was  to  serve  at  the 
same  time  for  the  training  of  ]\^stors,  professors, 
schoolmasters,  Szc.f  That  is  to  say,  it  was  to  in- 
clude all  that  is  now  undei'stood  l)y  the  term  pre- 
i)aratory  college  or  gynmasium,  u|)|)er  college  or 
lyceum,  normal  school  for  teachers,  and  theological 
school  for  mmisters  of  the  gospel. 

The  special  advantage  which  he  thus  proposed  to 
gain  was,  that  the  young  men  intended  for  the 
pastoral  office  should  either  not  study  abi'oad  at  all. 

*  Extract  from  Plan  for  the  Fnnnclntion  of  a  College,  proposed  by  Dr.  Giily  to 
tlie  Table  and  Body  of  Pastors,  AuRUst  18th,  1829. 
t  Extract  from  tlie  same. 
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ui',  if  iliey  must  do  so,  only  ior  a  very  sliort  period; 
and  this  not  till  after  they  should  be  so  confirmed 
in  tlie  faith  as  to  liave  n^ythin^-  to  fear  from  the 
hurtful  influences  of  Sociniiinism  and  nationalism, 
or,  to  speak  j)lainly,  from  that  latitudinarianism  with 
which  more  than  one  of  the  theological  faculties  of 
both  France  and  Switzerland  were  unfortunately 
tinctured. 

The  foundation  of  wdiat  was  ai'teivvards  termed 
the  C'^lh'f/e  was  of  such  importance  in  the  eyes  ol' 
Gilly,  and  to  such  an  extent  his  chief  interest,  that 
the  V'audois  havini>'  stated,  in  the  introduction  to 
the  regulations  for  this  institution,  prepared  in 
1839,  that  "the  object  of  the  colleu'e  was  to  carr\' 
on  young  men  up  to  the  point  when  they  should  be 
admitted  into  the  academies,  there  to  continue  their 
studies  in  philosoi)hy,"  Gilly  exclaimed  in  the  most 
indignant  way  against  what  seemed  to  him  a  depar- 
ture from  his  original  aim. 

''  I  desire,"  h(^,  wrote,  "  to  re})eat  once  more  what 
I  have  already  said  several  times  :  the  object  of  the 
college  is  not  merely  to  carry  young  men  on  to  a 
certain  point,  and  to  otop  there  ;  but  the  hnal  and 
chief  end  of  the  institution  is  to  })rovide  such  means 
of  instruction  in  the  Valleys,  that  it  may  not  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  young  Vaudois  to 
repair   to    foreign  academies  for  the  coun)letion   of 
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tht'ir  éducatif^.  It  is  to  prevent  tliis  expatriation, 
so  dangerous  to  tlie  morals  and  religious  principles  ol' 
the  Vaud(jis,  that  I  have  sought  to  give  such  an 
extent  and  direction  to  the  institution,  that  it  may 
suffice  for  the  entire  education  of  pastors  and  teachers 
of  schools.      If  the  Vaudois  continue   to  send  their 

sons    to    Switzerland the    college    will    ])ecome 

comparatively  useless,  and  the  hopes  of  its  founders 
will  be  frustrated."  * 

The  branches  of  instruction — besides  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  sacred  music — were  t(j 
be  :  history  (that  of  the  Vaudois  in  particular)  ;  the 
French.,  Italian,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages  ;  ele- 
mentary geometry  and  algebra,  philosophy  and 
theology.  Three  professors  were  to  suHice  for  the 
teaching  of  all  these  branches.  The  first  was  to 
preside  over  the  higher  section  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
the  classics,  geometry,  algebra,  ])hiloso})hy,  and 
theolo^v.  The  elements  of  Greek,  corxtinuation  of 
Latin,  the  French  and  Italian  languages,  geogra[)hy, 
and  history,  were  to  be  the  province  of  the  second. 
The  third  was  to  teach  writing,  arithmetic,  sacred 
luusic,  and  the  elements  of  Latin. 

How  such  an  extensive  plan  could  be  carried  out 
by  so  few  people  ;  how,  in  particular,  a  single  i)ro- 
fessor  could  be  com])etent  to  teach  the  literatures  of 

^  Lutter  to  the  Tablci,  2'Mà  December,  \S'M 
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the  French,  Latin,  and  Italian  U. r i.;iuages,  bcf^ioi'S 
mathematics,  philosophy,  and  tli^'ol^gy  in  all  its 
branches, — these  are  not  question;^  to  be  answered 
liere.  Facts  can  prove  much  more  clearly  than 
words  can  do,  how  much  self-deception  was  con- 
cealed in  those  hopes,  which  the  good  Doctor  con- 
sidered quite  capaule  of  realization. 

It  seems  to  us  now  that  all  mii-ht  have  been 
most  easily  arranged  without  giving  rise  to  disi)ute 
or  liesitation  of  any  kind,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
had  been  decided  to  amalicamate  the  new  institution 
with  the  already  existing  Latin  school,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  fix  on  La  Tour  as  the  place  best  suited  for 
the  new  institution.  These  two  things,  however, 
which  now  seem  so  natural  to  us,  since  the  force  of 
circumstances  has  ended  in  bringing  them  about, 
a])peared  then  in  a  very  diff(.n'ent  light,  though  nctt 
to  all,  yet  to  a  large  number  of  the  most  influential 
men  of  the  per'oil. 

As  for  the  firwi.  point — the  combination  of  the  old 
Latin  scJiool  with  the  new  college — it  was  not  till 
1838,  if  we  remember  rightly,  that  the  venerable  Wal- 
loon Committee,  which  had  the  Latin  school  under  its 
jurisdiction,  would  consent  to  hear  it  mentioned  in  the 
remotest  way.  The  honourable  members  of  this  com- 
mittee wrote  to  Dr.  Gilly,  who  had  tried  to  propitiate 
them  by  asking  their  advice,  in  the  following  terms  : — 
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"  Wc  wish  our  Latin  school  to  remain  on  its  ])res- 
ont  looting,  qaito  mdopendont  oi  your  seininaiy, 
with  which  wc,  on  our  part,  have  no  intcnti  >l  of 
intermeddling.  As  we  cannot,  therefore,  co-o;  or«tc 
with  you  in  the  execution  of  your  project,  it  vo^'^l 
ill  become  us  to  communicate  to  you  our  opiiiion  of 
the  scheme  itself.  Wc  have  not,  nevertheless, 
thought  it  right  to  withhold  this  from  the  officers 
of  the  Table,  who  have  done  us  the  honour  of  ask- 
ing our  advice."* 

And  as  to  the  site  to  be  occupied  by  the  future 
institution,  it  were  hard  to  believe,  if  wc  had  no 
palpable  proof  of  it  in  the  records  of  the  Tal)le,  how 
many  rivalries  were  roused  by  the  discussion  of  this 
(piestion,  what  struggles  and  contentions  arose,  first 
between  valley  and  valley,  and  then  between  parish 
and  parish  ;  and  what  perseverance,  long-suffering, 
and  imperturbable  good-natui'e  the  exr  lient  Doctor 
was  obliged  to  exercise,  lest  he  shouln  bo  «liverted 
from  his  project  by  the  petty  antagoiii:^>m  of  those 
who  ought  to  have  been  the  first  to  fat'ilitatc  its 
execution.  The  opposition  of  the  valley  of  Saint- 
Martin  yielded,  however,  to  the  generous  uffer  of  Dr. 
Oilly  to  found  at  Pomaret,  at  the  entrance  of  thi? 
valley,  a  Latin  school,  which  was  to  be  the  countcr- 


*  Letter  from  the  Walloon  t'oniniittee  to  Dr.  Ciilly,  dated  liotterdara,  De 
cembcr  8th,  18-.30. 
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part  of  the  one  whicli  (after  leading  a  migratory 
existence  between  one  valley  and  another)  had  finally 
heen  fixed  at  La  Tour,  in  the  valley  of  Luzerne.* 
But  the  rivahy  between  Saint-Jean  and  La  Tour, 
the  two  parishes  which  disputed  the  honour  of  be- 
coming: the  scat  of  the  now  institution,  lasted  mucli 
longei",  and  did  not  entirely  cease  till  May  1884, 
when,  after  hesitations  ami  changes  of  fortune  which 
it  would  take  too  long  to  relate,  it  was  definitely 
fixed  to  erect  the  new  college  at  La  Tour. "I* 

The  foundation  was  laid  on  the  lOth  August  of 
the  following  year,  in  presence  of  a  large  assemblage.  | 
The  new  institution  received  on  this  occasion,  at  the 
r(!fiuest  of  Dr.  Gilly,  the  name  of  College  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  ''  This  title,"  said  the  Doctor  in  a 
letter  to  the  Tabic,  "  will  mark  the  character  of  the 
institution,  make  it  more  to  be  respected  in  the  eyes 
of  your  neighbours  of  the  Romish  Church  and  of 
foreign  Christians,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  will 
serve  to  show  the  adhesion  of  the  Vaudois  of  to-day 
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This  school,  openerl  on  the  1st  of  May  1830,  liul  for  its  first  rector  M  Rod. 
Pcyran  ;  who,  at  las  death  in  lS;i7,  was  succeeded  by  M.  Combe  of  Praniol  ;  an<l 
he,  in  Ids  turn,  was  succeeded  by  M.  P.  Lantarot,  who  afterwanls  became  pastor 
Of  (''^maret  and  Moderator  of  the  Vaudois  t'hurcli. 

1    Resolution  ot  the  Table,  May  27th,  1S34. 

\  A  resolution  of  the  Table  of  this  date  bears  tliat  "  This  very  day  -  in  {>re- 
.scnoe  e'  Messieurs  Pierre  M'oiiasticr,  secretary,  and  Parise,  lay  otlic(>r  of  the 
'i'aiile,  .'  maud,  geometer,  member  of  the  commission  of  the  Upper  School,  and 
a  good  many  notable  persons — M.  Bonjour,  Moderator  and  President  of  the 
Commission,  assisted  by  hi?  son  Auguste,  laid  the  foundation-stone  at  the  north- 
wst  angle  of  the  building  ;  the  i)lan  for  which  was  furnished  by  the  geometer 
Kojand,  and  the  oversight  intrusted  to  M.  E.  Gastaldi  of  liiella.  " 
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to  the  lUitli  of  tlicir  ancestors."*  Up  to  this  time 
it  had  hardly  l)cen  expected  tliat  tlie  college  would 
be  inaugurated  at  all.  Since  the  1st  March  1S31 
nine  from  among  the  elder  pupils  of  the  Latin  school, 
having  at  their  head  Pastin*  Jean  Revel,  the  first, 
and  for  some  time  the  only,  ]>rofessor  of  the  new 
institution,  had  been  solemnly  installed  in  the  house 
of  Brczzi,  at  La  Tour,  there  to  f(jrm  what,  in  tlu^ 
meantime,  bore  the  modest  title  of  the  Upper  Latin, 
School. 

But  the  studies  had  hai'dly  connnenced  before  a 
double  opposition,  coming  from  two  opposite  direc- 
tions, from  the  Walloon  Committee  in  Holland  on 
the  one  hand,  and  fj-om  the  Government  on  the 
otlier,  threatened  to  put  a  stop  to  them  altogether. 
The  lirst  of  these,  maintaining  cither  that  its 
ivights  had  V»een  usurped,  or  itself  treated  with 
neglect,  by  the  proccdin^e  of  the  administration,  in 
])romoting,  without  its  pn.'vious  sanction,  the  more 
advanced  pupils  of  the  old  Latin  school  into  the 
new,  had  bitterly  complained  of  this  to  tlie  Tal)le, 
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*  Of  the  81,890  francs,  10  centimes,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  projected  buildinp, 
ir),398  francs,  10  centimes  were  to  be  furnished  by  the  parishes,  in  proijortion  to 
tlicir  population  and  their  greater  or  lesK  Mstanoe  from  the  institution,  which, 
iiccording  to  a  rate  of  division  lixed  upon  as  early  as  1832  by  the  Table,  Colonel 
Jtecltwith,  and  Pastor  Bonjour  of  Turin,  amounted  to  a  share  of  oT'.'o  francs  for 
La  Tour;  4498  for  Saint-Jean;  182()  for  Villar  ;  1702  for  Angrogna  ;  1078  for 
i'rarustin,  <fcc.  Five  thousand  francs  had  been  offered  liy  Dr.  Cilly  in  addition 
to  the  £4000,  the  interest  of  which  additional  gift  was  to  serve  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  iiroi'essors.  To  raise  the  11,500  francs  still  required,  collection» 
v.ere  to  be  niade. 
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(loiiiaiiding  in  tlio  most  formal  and  pcrcm})t(ny 
manner  that  every  tiling  .should  be  replaced  on  the 
old  footing.  The  Ooverinneiit,  declaring  the  opening 
of  the  new  school  (it  was  not  yet  called  college)  to 
he  a  manifest  infringement  of  the  existing  laws, 
and  an  act  of  rebellion  against  the  political  antho- 
I'ities,  ordered  it  to  be  closed  innnediately.*  This 
twofold  o])[)osition  fortunately  did  not  last  long. 
That  of  the  Walloon  Committee  fell  bef)re  expla- 
nations freely  asked  and  as  freely  given.  That  of 
the  Government,  owing  })rincipally  to  the  media- 
tion of  Count  Waldl)Uig-Truchsess,  plenipotentiary 
of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  at  Turin,  was 
not  long  in  disappearing  ;  and  by  the  1st  of  May  of 
the  same  year  the  Moderator  of  the  Vaudois  Church 
was  informed  by  Government  that  the  prohibition  of 
little  more  than  two  months  before  had  been  with- 
drawn. The  general  satisfaction  resulting  fi'om  this 
measure  was,  liowever,  modified  ])y  certain  restric- 
tions. The  studies  were  to  be  confined  to  classical 
suT)jects,  and  the  number  of  the  students  A\^as  not  to 
exceed  twelve,  or  fifteen  at  the  most  ;  no  book  was 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  students  without 
having  first  l)een  submitted  for  revision  to  the  in- 
tendant of  the  province,  who  was  also  to  be  aj)pealed 

The  letter  from  the  Tabic  announcing  to  Dr.  Oilly  what  Iiad  taken  phico, 
bears  the  date  of  luth  March  iy31.  The  new  school  had  thus  not  been  oyen 
for  even  a  fortuiglit. 
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to  ini'  liis  fiiiiil  approval  of  the  prolessor  chosen  hy 
the  Tabic.  This  magistrate  was  also  entitled  to 
visit  the  college  as  often  as  he  thought  ilt,  to  make 
sure  that  the  conditions  imposed  on  it  at  its  founda- 
tion were  strictly  observed.* 

However  })lainly  these  restrictions  may  show  the 
meanness  of  the  Government  which  was  not  ashamed 
to  impose  them,  they  could  not  prevent  an  institu- 
tion which  was  to  have  such  great  influence  over 
the  future  of  the  Vaudois  Church,  from  being  defini- 
tively and  legally  founded.  The  seed  had  been 
placed  in  the  earth  ;  the  greater  or  smaller  sphere 
to  be  occu[)ie(l  by  the  tree  that  should  grow  from  it, 
was  a  thing  to  be  left  to  the  future,  to  circum- 
stances, and  to  Him  who  rules  over  all  things. 

In  the  events  just  related,  what  part  are  we  to 
assign  to  the  subject  of  this  biography  ?  Seemingly 
a  very  small  one  ;  but,  in  reality,  and  when  we  go 
a  little  below  the  surface  of  things,  a  very  great  one, 
— so  great  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether,  without 
the  presence  of  Beckwith  in  the  Valleys  during  this 
long  phase  of  infancy  which  we  have  recorded,  the 
plan  of  the  good  and  pious  Doctor  would  ever  have 
reached  its  full  and  complete  realization.  And  how, 
indeed,  can  we  doubt  that  a  man  of  a  character 
like  Beckwith' s,  })lacing  his  chief  interest  in  all  that 

*  Letter  from  the  Intomlant  Novcllis  to  the  Moderator  liostaing,  3 1st  May  1831. 
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could  cf)Titril)uto  to  tlu'  progress  of  education  in  the 
Valleys,  and  si)ending'  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
under  the  same  roof  as  the  Moderator,  could  have 
listened  eveiy  day  to  deljates  of  such  grave  interest 
as  those  which  were  going  on  around  liini,  without 
takirrj  the  most  active  i)art  in  them,  and  ])ringing 
to  the  solution  of  these  questions,  not  or.iy  Uic  aid 
of  his  purse,  but  also  of  liis  high  intelligence,  his 
quick,  sure  glance,  and  his  indomitable  energy  ? 
Even  although  the  official  documents  of  the  period 
showed  no  trace  whatever  of  his  co-operation  in  this 
im})ortant  work,  we  might  take  such  a  thing  for 
granted.  Yet  the  means  of  transforming  this  sup- 
position into  certainty  are  l)y  no  means  wanting. 
As  early  as  the  year  1832,  Bcckwith,  writing  to  the 
Ta))le,  says  among  other  things  : — 

"  I  am  already  in  correspondence  with  Dr.  Gilly 
with  regard  to  the  college  ;  and  as  soon  as  I  have 
anything  new  to  communicate  on  this  subject,  I  will 
not  fail  to  inform  you  of  it."* 

In  the  month  of  jMarch  of  the  same  year  we  find 
him  a  member  of  the  commission  charm-d  with  tluî 
regulation  of  the  taxes  to  be  imposed  on  the  different 
communes  for  the  buildin^ï  of  the  colleo-c  The 
same  year,  or  the  following,  he  caused  to  ]»e  con- 
structed, at  his  own  expense,  at  the  western  extre- 

*  Letter  of  27th  January  1832. 
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iiiity  of  La  Tour,  a  hall  destined  to  serve  as  a  fixed 
^ihode  for  tlic  Latin  school,  which  had  liitherto 
met  hero  and  there,  accoi-din-^  to  circumstances.* 
From  a  deliberation  of  the  Tal)le,  dated  March  1.5, 
1835,  it  appears  tluit  the  plan  of  the  new  Ituildin;^ 
had  heen  made  by  the  i^eometer  Roland,  accord 'n)f/ 
fo  the  instructions  of  Colonel  Bcchiolth  ;  and  that 
the  same  Colonel  Beckwith,  to  prevent  further  de- 
lays occurring  in  the  beginning  of  the  work,  had 
offered  to  advance  from  his  own  purso  the  sum 
of  10, 000  francs,  while  the  dues  imposed  on  the 
connuunes  were  as  yet  unjjaid  :  a  double  circum- 
stance, which  caused  Dr.  Gilly  to  write  thus  to  the 
Moderator  : — 

"  We  cannot  value  too  highl}'  the  wise  counsels 
an<l  indefatigable  zeal  of  Colonel  Beckwith.  How, 
indeed,  can  we  sufHciently  thank  him  for  this  last 
])roof  of  his  generosity  and  devotion  to  the  good 
cause  ?"-|* 

Some  weeks  later,  in  the  course  of  July,  Beck- 
with being  in  England,  the  good  D(jctor  wrote 
again  : — 


*'  I  have  seen  Colonel   Beckwith,   and   wc    have 


had   a  very   interesting   conversation. 


I   recognize 


*  The  Tabic,  in  informing  the  Walloon  Committee  of  tliis,  in  a  letter  of  May 
*J3,  18153,  fearing,  perhaps,  lest  the  news  should  not  be  agreeable,  take  care  to 
say  that  they  "have  learned  indirectly  that  the  English  Colonel  Beckwith  has 
liad  built,  at  his  own  expense,  a  hall  for  their  Latin  school." 

t  Letter  from  Dr.  Oilly  of  20th  April  Ls;i5. 
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the  hand  of  God  working  for  His  Church,  by  dis- 
posing in  its  favour  sucli  upright  and  generous 
liearts  as  that  of  the  wortliy  benefactor  of  the 
Vaudois."* 

In  the  early  autumn  of  this  year,  when  the  new 
edifice  had  ah'eady  begun  to  rise  from  the  ground, 
Beckwith  returned  to  tlie  Valleys,  and  from  this 
moment  till  the  time  when  the  whole  building  was 
completed,  he  never  quitted  his  post  for  an  instant, 
inspecting  and  controlling  everything,  correcting 
and  altering  what  required  it,  and  in  spite  of  the 
extreme  summer  heat,  which  he  felt  so  trying,  tra- 
versing daily  the  distance  of  nearly  three  miles  be- 
tween Saint-Jean  and  La  Tour,  to  see  with  his  own 
eyes  that  all  was  being  done  at  the  right  time  and 
in  the  best  manner.  And  when  the  edifice  was 
quite  completed,  and  the  pupils  for  whose  good  it 
had  been  erected  were  installed  there  with  their 
professors,-)*  he  still  continued  to  watch  with  the  most 
touching  solicitude  over  its  welfare.  It  was  he  who, 
from  the  beginning,  provided  it  with  a  library,  and 
all  the  necessary  furnishings  ;  he  it  was  who,  fore- 
seeing what  importance  the  teaching  of  Italian  would 
shortly  acquire,  caused,  at  his  own  expense,  one  of 
the  professors  to  be  sent  to  Florence  to  qualify  him- 

*  Letter  of  27tl»  July  1835. 

t  M.  B.  Malan  had,  by  deliberation  of  the  Table  of  10th  September,  been  as- 
sociated with  M.  J.  Eevcl. 
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self  for  tlie  teaching  of  that  language  ;*  and  he  ii)o 
it  was  who  was  frequently  seen  passing  through  the 
different  halls  in  the  college,  encouraging  by  his 
very  presence  as  much  as  l»y  his  words  both  pro- 
fessors and  pupils,  and  attending  at  the  examinations 
with  a  perseverance  and  interest  hardly  to  be  met 
with  in  an  official  inspector.  And  when,  the  exa- 
minations over,  the  happy  pu})ils,  with  the  professors 
at  their  head,  repaired,  before  dispersing  for  the 
holidays,  to  the  flowery  summit  of  La  Vachère, 
there  to  spend  one  of  those  days  which  can  never 
be  forgotten,  the  good  Colonel  did  not  disdain  to 
join  the  party  himself,  eidiancing  by  his  ])resence  the 
pleasure  of  the  holiday. 

All  that  Beckwith  did  for  the  college  at  La  Tour 
did  not  prevent  his  watching,  at  the  same  time,  over 
another  educational  establishment,  the  Latin  school  in 
the  valley  of  Saint-Martin.  The  foundation  of  this 
school  has  been  mentioned  above,  as  a  means  de- 
vised by  Dr.  Gilly  to  overcome  the  o})position  of  this 
valley  to  the  establishment  of  the  college  at  La 
Tour.  But  the  salary  of  its  only  ])rofessor  was 
small  and  uncertain  ;  and,  like  its  elder  sister  in  the 
Luzerne  valley  in  former  times,  it  had  no  shelter 
under  which  to  abide  permanently,  thus  forming 
a    double   subject  of  anxiety  to   him    who  seemed 

*  Professor  Mai  an,  in  the  course  of  1830. 
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to    have    set    himself   the    task    of    suj^tplying    all 
wants. 

"  We  are  also  oecui)ied,"  he  writes  from  London, 
August  21,  1839,  si)eaking  of  Dr.  Gilly  and  him- 
self, ''  in  trying  to  induce  the  Propaganda*  to  in- 
crease the  salary  of  the  rector  of  Pomaret  to  £G0 
sterling  ;  but  with  the  view  of  placing  an  ecclesiastic 
there.  If  we  succeed  in  obtaining  a  building  also,  we 
shall  have  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  education  in 
the  valley  of  Saint-Martin."  The  efforts  here  alluded 
to  were  crowned  with  complete  success  :  the  salary 
of  the  professor  was  augmented  to  the  sum  required  : 
as  for  the  building,  he  had  hardly  returned  to  the 
Valleys  when  it  was  begun  under  his  own  supei-- 
intendence  ;  and  before  the  year  1842  was  over,-(- 
a  most  suitable  building,  reproducing  on  a  small 
scale  what  the  college  at  La  Tour  exhibited  on  a 
much  larger  one,  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Table,  to  serve  as  an  abode  for  the  school.  |  The 
"  foundation-stone  of  the  education  of  the  valley  of 
St.  Martin,"  to  quote  the  words  written  by  Beck- 
with  three  years  before,  wa;:^  thus  duly  laid  ;    and 
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*  An  English  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  evangelical  faith. 

t  September  1,  1842. 

X  The  building  raised  by  Beckwith  having  become  insufficient,  Dr.  Stewart, 
minister  of  the  Free  Cliurch  of  Scotland  at  Legliorn  -another  indefatigable 
benefactor  of  the  Vaudois  Church,  and  its  principal  supporter  in  the  work  of 
evangelization— caused  another  to  be  built,  much  more  elegant  than  the  first, 
about  a  stone-cast  distant  from  it,  leaving  the  former  building  to  be  appropriated 
to  classes  and  to  the  library. 
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the  numlter  of  young  people  in  tliis  valley  who,  liy 
means  of  this  school,  have  been  gained  over  to  a 
studious  career,  and  to  the  Christian  ministry  in 
})articular,  is  the  most  striking  proof  of  the  prophetic 
truth  of  these  words. 

But  the  college  at  La  Tour  had  begun,  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  to  be  in  want  of  addi- 
tional help,  and  Beckwith's  other  interests  did  not 
render  him  insensible  to  this.  During  the  first 
years  of  its  existence,  this  college,  it  may  be  remem- 
l)ered,  had  possessed  only  tw^o  professors,  one  of 
whom  was  also  the  rector  of  the  Latin  school. 
Afterwards  there  had  been  three  ;  but  even  this 
number  had  not  pushed  the  studies  })eyond  tlie 
belles  lettres.  In  1849  a  generous  individual,  a 
Vaudois,  offered  anonymously  to  the  Table  to  charge 
himself  for  three  years,  by  way  of  experiment,  with 
the  pL^  -nent  of  the  salaries  of  two  professors  of 
Philosophy,  if  it  were  thought  desirable  to  extend 
the  range  of  the  studies  so  far.  The  Table,  after 
obtaining  the  royal*  sanction,  eagerly  accepted  the 
offer  ;  and  on  the  expiry  of  the  three  years,  sug- 
gested a  means  of  rendering  permanent  what  had 
at  first  been  merely  temporary. 

The  consolidation  of  the  new  institution  had  thus 

*  The  letter  containing  tlie  offer  bears  the  date  of  25th  November  1849,  and 
the  resolution  of  the  Table,  declaring  the  two  oliairs  open  to  coniputition,  is  dated 
the  4th  February  18.'')0.     See  Records  of  tlie  Table. 
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exceeded  the  fairest  hopes.  One  thing,  however, 
was  yet  wanting  to  it — and  tliis,  in  the  eyes  of 
Beckwith,  who  in  all  his  plans  laid  great  stress 
on  the  material  and  tan- :il)le,  was  most  im])ortant 
— namely,  a  suitaLle  dwelling  foi'  each  of  the  pro- 
fessors. It  was  a  difficult  matter  to  obtain  this,  for 
the  expense  could  not  possibly  be  under  100,000 
francs.  Beckwith  made  it  a  subject  of  reflection 
and  consultation.  More  and  more  convinced  that 
of  all  the  means  for  giving  solid  durability  to  the 
college  this  was  one  of  the  most  efficacious,  he  set 
to  work,  and  in  the  spring  of  1847,  on  a  piece  of 
ground  nearly  opposite  the  college,  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  those  six  delightful  dwellings  which  have 
become  one  of  the  ornaments  of  La  Tour,  and,  as  it 
were,  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  more  picturesque 
town  on  the  mountain-side. 

As  for  the  school  of  theology,  which  the  Synod 
of  1854  declared  to  be  a  necessity  imposed  on  our 
Church  by  its  work  of  evangelization,  and  which 
was  opened  provisionally  in  1855,  and  permanently 
in  1856,  if  it  was  not,  like  the  college  and  the 
Latin  schools,  the  object  of  the  direct  pecuniary 
co-operation  of  the  General,  it  was  not  because  he 
did  not  take  a  lively  interest  in  this  crowning 
part  of  the  building.  The  way  in  which  he  ex- 
presses  himself,    in   two  letters,    written   at   an  in- 
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tcrval  of  some  years,  may  l)e  taken  as  a  proof  of 
this. 

"  I  propose,"  we  read  in  one  of  die  letters  ad- 
dressed in  1855  from  Turin  to  the  then  Moderator, 
Professor  J.  P.  Revel,  ''  to  discuss  witli  you  tlie 
subject  of  the  theological  school  lately  established 
at  La  Tour,  in  order  to  be  enlightened  on  a  svdtject 

the  very  elements  of  which  are  unknown  to  me 

An  inconvenience  which,  I  should  suppose,  will  be 
difficult  to  remedy is  the  absence  of  books  w^r it- 
ten  in  Italian  ;  for  I  suppose  that  books  treating  of 
theology  in  the  Protestant  sense  are  for  the  most 
part  written  either  in  French,  German,  or  English. 
The  library  of  La  Tour  contains  a  good  many  such. 

I   believe    there   are   a   good  many  works   on 

ecclesiastical  history.  The  Fathers  also  are  there 
represented,  though  I  do  not  think  the  collection  of 
them  is  complete.  There  are  also  some  dogmatical 
and  polemical  writings,  and  exegesis  is  not  quite 
wanting." 

After  this  exordium,  which  reveals  much  less 
ignorance  of  the  matter  than  he  chooses  to  profess, 
Beckwith  adds,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  ques- 
tion : — 

"  It  is  evident,  Moderator,  that  if  our  only  con- 
cern were  to  form  a  ministry  for  a  French  Church, 
the  best  course  would  be  to  leave  things  as  they  are; 
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and  noihiiig  but  the  present  yiosition  of  your  Church 
can  justify  the  creation  of  a  theological  faculty  on 
this  side  of  the  Alps.  The  weak  side  of  your  clergy 
at  present  is  their  exv.^isively  French  culture,  which 
fails  to  fit  them  for  the  task  which  the  events  of  late 
years  have  devolved  upon  them.  Their  education, 
their  views,  habits,  ideas,  language,  nay,  their  very 
prejudices,  are  all  suited  to  a  Church  formed  upon 
models  which  are  not  adapted  to  the  work  to  be 
done.  Their  total  separation  from  Piedmontese* 
society  can  ill  prepare  them  to  act  their  part  in  Pied- 
mont ;  and  every  effort  which  does  not  aim  at  re- 
establishing the  natural  relations  between  your  peoi)le 
and  their  fellow-countrymen  is  sure  to  fail.  The 
first  necessary  condition  for  realizing  the  (/eject  you 
have  in  view  is  to  form  men  who  can  be  presented 
to  the  different  classes  of  Piedmontese  society,  and 
who  will  feel  at  home  in  the  towns  of  their  native 
country.  To  men  thus  formed,  it  wih  be  easy  to 
impart  the  knowledge  necessary  to  a  theologian  ; 
but  with  men  placed  under  the  existing  influences,, 
you  will  never  have  anything  but  workmen  who 
will  reap  little  advantage  from  their  knowledge,  who 
will   think  of  nothing  but  how   they   are   to  settle 


*  Beckwith  used  the  word  "Piedmontese,"  because  ancient  Piedmont  was  tiie 
only  part  of  Italy  then  accessible  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Later,  in 
18C0,  but  still  more  surely  in  18GG,  he  would  have  said,  instead  of  "  Piedmontese," 
Italian. 
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in  the  Valleys,  and  only  do  their  work  by 
lialves."* 

Later  .still  (14tli  July  1857),  he  writes  iroiii 
Paris  to  the  Moderator  of  tlic  day,  Pastor  Malan  of 
La  Tour  : — 

''  I  had  already  perused  the  article  in  the  Buona 
Novella  on  theological  studies,  and  I  certainly 
think  that  if  these  courses  of  lectures  are  assisted 
by  serious  and  connected  reading,  they  cannot  fail 
to  form  men  fitted  for  the  ministry  ;  and,  surely, 
men  who  have  undergone  such  intellectual  dis- 
cipline can    never    be   found   unequal    to   the    task 

to    which    they    are     called I    hope    that    in 

giving  them  facilities  for  embracing  the  whole 
history  of  the  Church  and  of  ecclesiastical  life 
properly  so  called — which  is  so  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  form  sound  judgments  on  the  systems  of  all 
kinds  which  have  been  at  work  during  the  past  and 
present  centuries,  pjid  thus  to  preserve  them  from 
those  extreme  views  which  have  troubled  the  best 
understandings  and  the  most  sincere  piety — you  will 
not  cease  to  remind  them  constantly  of  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  the  principle  laid  down,  and  the  true 
way  of  ai)plying  it;  and  to  tell  them  that  these 
studies  are  rather  a  necessity  imposed  by  the  per- 
versity of  men,  and  would  have  worn  an  entirely 

*  Letter  to  the  Moacrator,  J.  P.  Revel,  Turin,  11th  October  1855. 
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different  asjX'ct,  had  tlie  majority  of  those  wlio  have 
I'urnishod  the  elements  of  them,  animated  by  a  spii-it 
of  v/isdom  and  obedience,  been  able  to  render  their 
words  and  actions  instructive  and  edifying,  rath(;r 
than  to  make  us  waste  our  precious  time  in  unravel- 
ling their  errors,  their  folly,  and  obstinacy." 

The  style  apart  (of  which  we  must  not  take 
account  with  regard  to  one  who  wrote  in  a  foreign 
language),  what  clear-sightedness  and  justness  of 
appreciation  are  shown  in  the  words  which  we  have 
just  transcribed  !  And  how  happy  for  the  Vaudois 
Church  that  an  influence  which,  with  regai'd  to  the 
number  and  importance  of  the  services  rendered  by 
Beckwith,  was  to  be  very  great,  was  also  most  bene- 
ficial, and  marked,  even  to  the  smallest  details,  with 
the  seal  of  perfect  conformity  to  the  Word  of  God  ! 

To  return  to  the  college  properly  so  called,  and 
to  terminate  what  we  have  to  say  of  this  establish- 
ment, in  the  erection  of  which  Beckwith  took  such 
an  active  part.  It  was  in  the  following  affectionate 
and  touching  words  that,  only  a  few  months  before 
his  death  (on  the  18th  February  18G2),  he  ad- 
dressed the  students,  who  on  the  preceding  evening, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Vaudois,  had  come  as  a  deputation 
to  express  to  him  their  respect  and  gratitude. 
These  words  were  written  after  having  been  present, 
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s\V()r<l  in  liaiul,  at  tlic  idocession  of  lin.ndrcds  of 
cliildren  who  were  tliat  day  as.sciid)luil  in  the  new 
eliurch  at  La  Tour. 

*' Thh'ty  years  ag'o,"  he  said,  "several  friends  ol* 
tli(i  Vaiidois  Inisicd  themselves  in  founding  the  Collcfjo 
of  the  Holy  Trinity.  You  were  not  born  then.  Most 
of  the  founders  have  passed  away.  Yesterday,  how- 
ever, I  received,  in  the  testimony  which  you  were 
l^leascd  to  ofier  me,  a  proof  of  the  respect  and  grati- 
tude in  which  you  hold  the  memory  of  those  good 
and  benevolent  men,  who  planted  in  your  country  a 
vine  bearing  g(K3d  fruit,  and  destined,  I  am  sure,  to 
yield  more  ana  more  goodly  branches.  I  was  yes- 
terday present  at  a  sight  which  might  well  have 
raised  from  their  peaceful  tombs  the  heads  of  those 
excellent  men  who  planted  this  vine  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps,  those  mountains  which  have  served  as  a 
bulwark  to  the  always  militant  faith  of  your  fore- 
fathers. You  have  taken  up  arms  for  the  defence  of 
your  country,  and  yesterday  you  made  use  of  them 
to  honour  the  little  children.  The  fatherland,  with 
its  women  and  children,  is  the  true  war-cry  of  every 
good  soldier.  Strength  is  sanctified  wdien  it  pro- 
tects weakness;  Persevere  in  the  honourable  career 
of  knowledge  and  of  duty  which  is  marked  out  for 
you  by  the  institution  of  which  you  are  the  soul 
and  the  stay.      Be  assured  of  an  honourable  life  on 
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raitli,  and  a  most  l>k's,s(Ml  eternity,  l»ey(»n<l  tlic  tri;ils 
and  .sullurinus  of  our  condition  hnc,  Ih'Iovv.  Your 
i'iiU'  is  in  your  own  hands.  Put  your  Iwinds  )>oldly 
to  the  plougli,  without  lookiii^L,^  luick. — Your  sincere 
friend, 

"  Cil.   JjECKVVlTil." 
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lîIX'KWlTlI    AND    SECONDAUY    INSTRUCTION. 
THE  nOARDINO-SCHOOL 

ECKWITH  had  now  aini)ly  provide  I  tor 
tlic  education  of  the  masses  in  elementary 
schools,  whether  j)aroehial  or  belonging 
to  a  district.  The  coUegi;  and  the  Latin  school  at 
Pomarct  were  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  young  men 
destined  for  commerce  or  for  study  at  the  universities. 
But,  up  to  the  year  1837,  no  means  had  been  pro- 
vided for  giving  anything  more  than  a  merely  ele- 
mentary education  to  young  girls  who  might  be 
desirous  of  something  more.  This  was  certainly  a 
great  blank,  and  could  not  escape  the  sagacity  of 
such  a  man  as  Beckwith  ;  who,  as  soon  as  the  want 
was  perceived,  would  not  fail  to  make  the  strongest 
efforts,  even  at  the  expense  of  great  sacrifices,  to 
supply  it.  The  most  suitable  means  of  doing  this 
seemed  to  him  to  be  the  estaVjlishment  of  a  girls' 
school  at  La  Tour.      This  school  was  to  be  under  the 
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cliai'ge  of  a  capaMtj  jtcrson  from  Switzerland^  and 
young  girls  of  the  middle  class  were  to  receive  in  it, 
lor  as  moderate  a  price  as  possible,  along  with  the 
instruction  suited  to  their  future  position,  a  careful 
and  strictly  Christian  education.  The  first  step  was 
to  secure  the  approval  of  the  Government,  which, 
thouij^lx  unceitain,  was  a  necessarv  condition  to  the 
taking  of  any  other  ste[)  whatever.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  Oount  Waldburg-Truchsess  the  Table  made 
the  attempt  to  o^itain  this,  and  with  much  greater  suc- 
cess than  could  have  been  expected.  The  i)etition 
containing  this  recjuest  bore  the  date  of  19th  August 
1837,  and  so  early  as  the  2nd  September  of  the 
same  year  the  Moderator  received  an  answer  entirely 
favoui'able.  The  n'^xt  task  to  be  achieved  wa.s 
e(pial]y  difficult — namely,  the  cho'co  of  a  teacher, 
in  all  respects  such  as  the  nature  and  end  of  the 
institution  imperatively  demanded.  To  whom  should 
this  dtity  be  intrusted  ?  Beckwith,  remembering 
that  "  to  go  is  better  than  to  send,"  and  that  ''  two 
eyes  are  better  than  one,"  decided  to  go  himself  to 
Switzerland,  accompanied  by  his  faithful  and  intelli- 
gent fellow-labourer  in  this  as  in  other  works,  the 
Moderator,  J.  P.  Bonjour.  They  resolved  not  to 
return  until  they  had  found  the  right  person. 

This  errand  accomplished,  they  had  still  to  choose 
a  suitable  building,  and  to  buy  the  necessaiy  furni- 
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tiiro.  Rut  these  préparât  ions  did  not  occni)y  much 
time.  A  perfectly  suitable  place  was  found  by 
Beckwitli  in  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Counts  of  La 
Tour,  now  the  property  of  a  widow  named  Vertu. 
Before  the  furniture  and  other  rerpiisites  for  the 
wants  of  twenty  young  girls,  not  to  mention  the 
superintendent  and  the  servants,  could  be  procured 
and  arranged,  a  few  weeks  only  had  elapsed.  Not 
later  than  the  Ijeo'iiniin^'  of  November  1837,  the 
governess  and  pui)ils  were  in  their  places,  and  the 
school  was  solenuily  inaugurated  by  the  Moderator, 
in  presence  of  Beck  with  and  the  parents  of  the 
pupils. 

The  institution,  in  its  early  stages,  was  by  no 
means  exempt  from  trials.  The  superintendent,  par- 
ticularly in  the  department  of  teaching,  soon  gave 
signs  that  she  was  incompetent  for  the  task  confided 
to  her.  A  change  was  therefore  necessary  after  a 
very  short  time.  But  as  a  change  of  persons  is 
often  only  a  change  of  faults,  so  it  was  in  this 
instance.  The  second  superintendent  was  no  better 
than  the  first,  and,  for  want  of  a  third,  the  first  was 
tried  again.  But  this  was  not  f  )r  long  ;  the  old 
faults  seem  to  have  increased  rather  than  diminished 
during  the  interval,  and  a  second  separation  was 
necessary.  The  annoyance  and  vexation  which  all 
this  caused  to  the  old  oflicer,  who  had  turne'l  philaii- 
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tlii-o})ist,  may  Lasily  bo  ima*^iiicd.  Yet  he  «Iocs  not 
givG  it  up,  and  it  is  he  who,  far  from  being  down- 
cast, encourages  those  who  are  beginning  to  despond. 
Writing'  from  London  in  Auijjust  1838  to  the  Mo- 
derator,  he  says,  with  regard  to  the  boarding-school, 
— "  We  nmst  try  to  carry  it  on,  at  least  until  the 
expiry  of  our  lease.  By  what  has  been  done,  our 
end  has  evidently  been  attained  ;  for  most  of  these 
young  girls  would  have  been  without  religion  had 
they  not  been  at  this  school,  where  the  good  seed 
has  been  sown  in  their  hearts.  Even  though  we 
should  be  oljliged  to  give  it  up  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  rest  assured   that  the  money  which   I   have 

dedicated  to  this  object   has  been  well  spent 

and  tho,t  I  shall  in  this  way  have  done  much  to 
spread  abroad  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ."* 

A  year  later,  in  1839,  he  was  still  so  entirely  of 
tlie  same  opinion,  that  he  insisted  that  the  college 
should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  board- 
ing-school.-(*  Later  still,  he  announces  to  the  Mode- 
rator that,  in  case  ho  should  fail,  he  had  left  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Gilly  £200  sterling  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  this  work  for  at  least  three  years  longer, 
and  adds  : — 
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Continue  the  same  course  of  action  with  rcixard 


*  liCttor  to  M.  .T.  P.  Bonjour,  1st  August  1838. 
t  Letter  to  the  same,  datccj  1st  October  Ib^'J, 
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to  the  girls'  school  ;   it  is  the  only  tiiiii   ground  wa 
possess  ;  all  the  rest  is  uncert.ain." 

Not  content  with  corresponding  on  this  subject 
with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  he  does  so  with 
the  superintendent  herself,  sparing  neither  advice 
nor  directions. 

"  Mile.  V will  have  explained  to  you  in  detail," 

he  says,  "  my  intentions  with  regard  to  the  ])oard- 
ing-school.  My  object  is  not  so  much  to  have  tlio 
young  girls  taught  what  is  customary,  as  to  subject 
them  to  discipline,  and  teach  them  habits  in  which 
the}^  are  deficient.  Order  and  cleanliness  in  the 
house  and  in  their  persons  will  do  much  to  give 
them  the  qualities  they  want.  You  have  no  doultt 
acquainted  yourself  with  the  rules  of  the  institution. 
I  am  most  desirous  that  they  should  all  be  minutely 
observed,  and  that  the  young  girls  should  under- 
stand perfectly  the  management  of  the  house  in  all 
its  details,  oven  with  regard  to  expenses.  The  great 
difficulty  with  the  Vaudois  is  to  fix  their  attention, 
and  to  teach  them  to  follow  anything  that  is  con- 
nected and  well  arranged.  Great  regularity  in  the 
w^ays  of  the  household  and  in  their  studies  will  have 
this  effect.  I  need  not  direct  your  attention  to  re- 
ligion as  the  foundation-stone  of  the  estal^lishment. 
For  inculcating  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  you  should 
use    the  liturgy  and  books  of  devotion.      I   cannot 
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Ml)i(lo  (lissent,  and  I  beg  yon  not  to  foim  any  meet- 
ings, or  do  anything  beyond  the  regular  order  of  the 
National  Church.  It  is  not  the  post  of  teacher  w  hich 
you  are  principally  called  to  fill  ;  your  chief  task  is 
to  prepare  the  foundation-stones  of  a  religious  nation, 
to  spread  abroad  religion,  good  manners,  the  gospel, 
and  eternal  life."* 

When,  in  the  autunni  of  1841,  after  two  years' 
absence,  Beckwith  again  took  up  his  abode  in  the 
Valleys,  he  fixed  his  dwelling  in  the  same  palace  of 
the  Counts  of  La  Tour  in  which,  three  yeava  before, 
he  had  cstabli,  bed  the  boarding-school.  Durins: 
four  yeai's  of  close  neighbourhood,  his  kindness,  soli- 
citude, and  paternal  interest  in  all  the  young  girls, 
can  only  be  imagined  by  those  who  witnessed  or 
were  the  objects  of  these  cares.  Every  day,  without 
fail,  he  went  the  round  of  the  classes,  where  his 
pi'esence  alone  was  almost  as  great  an  encourage- 
ment  as  the  words,  seldom  severe,  and  almost  always 
lively  and  playful,  which  he  addressed  to  the  pupils. 
Once  or  twice  a  week,  a  certain  number  of  them 
were  invited  by  turns  to  his  table  ;  which  he  did 
chiefly  with  the  object  of  cuilng  them  of  the  awk- 
wardness which  was  natural  to  most  of  them,  and 
accustoming  them  to  the  ways  of  the  world  in  all 
that  is  good  and  praiseworthy.      On  Sunday  even- 

*♦  Letter  to  Mile.  D ,  London,  Ith  October  1838. 
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iiig,  they  were  invavial)]y  invitud  into  liis  sitting- 
room,  with  the  superintendent,  and  tlie  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  cliose  to  visit  him  on  such  occasions  ; 
and  he  never  dismissed  them  until  worship  had 
been  held,  either  pieccded  or  folknved  hy  the  sing- 
ing of  some  beautiful  hymns.  He  thus  became 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  each  one  of  these  young 
girls.  He  soon  read  their  nature  to  its  depths  ;  an<l, 
in  the  conversations  he  often  had  with  them,  he  was 
able  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  weak  or  defec- 
tive points  in  the  character  of  each. 

What  he  did  by  his  conversation  with  these  young 
girls  while  at  school,  he  continued  by  means  of  cor- 
respondence after  they  had  left  it.  What  a  touching 
spectacle  it  was  to  see  this  former  aide-de-camp  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  this  man  of  vast  and  pro- 
found conceptions,  long  accustomed  only  to  corre- 
spond with  his  equals,  all  at  once  making  himself 
not  only  a  child,  but  almost  a  young  girl,  in  order 
to  address  to  such  the  language  which  they  could  best 
understand,  and  to  say  to  each  what  was  best  adapted 
to  her  circumstances  ! 

''  Every  period  of  our  career,"  he  wrote  to  all  the 
pupils  so  early  as  1839,  ''has  its  special  luties  ;  and 
yours  are  obedience,  diligence,  and  respect  towards 
those  to  whom  Providence  has  intrusted  the  task  of 
guiding  you  in  the  path  of  religion  and  vii'tue.      Wc 
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may  thank  (lod,  wlio,  since  tlio  commencement  of 
our  institution,  has  inclined  your  liearts  to  »vovk 
with  us  towards  the  attainment  of  our  object  and 
the  advancement  of  His  kingdom.  And  I  have  full 
confidence  that  we  shall  always  have  reason  to  ex- 
press our  thankfulness  to  our  kind  Heavenly  Father, 
for  the  help  which  Ho  will  not  fail  to  grant  us,  if  we 
use  our  feeble  eflbrts  to  do  His  will,  and  conform  our- 
selves to  His  easy  and  just  commandments,  submit- 
ting ourselves,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  easy  yoke 
He  has  imposed  on  us  for  our  good  alone.  But  re- 
member, my  dear  children,  that  wo  can  do  nothing 
of  ourselves.  It  is  througli  Jesus  Christ  alone  that 
we  can  approach  the  throne  of  grace.  Through  Him 
alone  we  are  pardoned  ;  by  Him  we  can  understand 
the  will  of  God,  and  find  the  needed  strength  to  do 
the  things  which  are  required  of  us.  By  faith  you 
can  do  all  things.  Work,  persevere  ;  love  your 
parents,  your  brothers,  your  sisters  ;  love  your 
teacher  ;  love  each  oilier  ;  and  some  years  hence, 
when  I  hear  of  a  young  Vaudois  maiden  who  is 
good,  amiable,  prudent,  discreet,  and  religious,  I 
shall  have  for  reward  the  inexi)ressible  pleasure  of 
saying  to  myself  that  it  is  a  young  girl  brought  up 
at  the  boardinix-school  of  La  Tour."* 

Three  years  later,  he  wrote  to  a  young  girl  i)laced 

*  Letter  to  the  pupils  of  the  establishment,  dated  Saint-Jean,  3rd  January  1839. 
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amid    saiT()iiii(linL(rt    peculiarly    unfavourultle   to    re- 
ligion : — 

"Go  on  in  the  same  way,  my  dear  E .    Occupy 

yourself  usefully.  Repress  by  religion  all  the  move- 
mc»îits  of  your  heart  and  mind  wliich  are  contrary  t 
it.  Be  moderate  in  your  pleasures.  Be  true  and 
simple,  frank  and  loving.  You  have  nothing  to  con- 
ceal. Seek  the  society  of  the  good  ;  avoid  the  un- 
godly, but  be  kind  to  them,  and  try  to  make  them 
better  when  you  are  placed  in  contact  with  tlunii. 
When  you  liLve  once  bestowed  yoxu*  confidence  and 
friendship,  continue  to  do  so  ;  be  slow  to  give  them, 
and  slow  to  withdraw  them  again.  Unfortunately 
many  circumstances  in  your  native  land  tend  at 
present  to  make  society  what  it  ought  not  to  be  ; 
but  women  have  nothing  to  do  w^ith  this.  The  Eng- 
lishwomen who  are  now  prisoners  in  Afghanistan 
have  been  able  to  conciliate,  by  their  dignified  con- 
duct;  the  esteem  and  consideration  of  the  savages 
around  them.  It  is  equally  in  your  power  to  make 
the  men  of  this  country  feel  the  superiority  of  your 
character,  of  your  ideas,  your  religion,  your  educa- 
tion, and  of  all  that  tends  to  ennoble  and  elevate 
the  human  character." 

"  Let  us  live  in  honesty  and  liberality  of  heart, 
my  dear  E ,"  he  wrote  again  to  the  same  young- 
person  ;  "and  let  us  direct  our  attention  constantly 
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towav({,s  all  tiiat  is  noMe  and  generous.  Let  us  l)0 
nobly  religious  without  i)ri(le  ;  let  us  think  iiohly 
and  act  nobly  towards  every  one,  in  all  humility. 
Let  us  nobly  sacrifice  our  interests,  our  inclinations, 
and,  above  all,  our  caprices,  to  the  good  of  others  ; 
let  us  forget  ourselves,  and  nobly  direct  our  eilbrts 
towards  the  good  of  all  with  whom  Providence  has 
placed  us  in  contact.  There  is  no  need  to  movmt  on 
horseback  to  do  all  this  ;  common  life  will  ofier  us  a 
field  wide  enouofh  for  tlie  exercise  of  all  the  virtues. 
The  cp.rcer  of  a  man  demands  more  energy/  and  ac- 
tivity than  that  of  a  w^oman  ;  but  that  of  the  latter 
is  wide  enough  to  enable  her  to  enter  upon  the  imest 
and  most  useful  enterprises.  A  well-ordered  house- 
hold is  a  centre  of  religion,  civilization,  and  good 
manners.  All  this  depends  on  the  character'  of  the 
woman.  If  she  be  sensible,  gentle,  loving,  active, 
the  house  will  soon  become  a  paradise,  and  all  sorts 
of  good  will  issue  from  it,  as  from  a.  fountain  of  liv- 
ing waters  spreading  fertility  over  the  most  arid 
plains.  The  means  toward  this  end  are  very  simple. 
On  rising  in  the  morning,  we  should,  first  of  all, 
pray  to  Him  who  is  the  Author  of  all  that  is  good, 
noble,  and  useful;  and  then  accept  each  occupation, 
as  it  offers  itself  to  us,  in  its  turn — doing  all  with 
attention,  precision,  and  order.  Men  differ  from 
each  other  chiefly  in  this,  that  some  ûy.  their  atten- 
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tion  (»ii  what  oeciij)i<-'s  tliem  at  tlio  tiinc,  and  otlicis 
(lo  not.  To  learn  obedience  is  tlw»  oreat  end  of  ex- 
istence. Will  you  di.sol.ey  God  ^  it  is  madness  ; 
your  pai-ents  ?  it  is  ingratitude  ;  your  su])erioi's  and 
teachers?  it  is  folly.  Guard  agairist  much  sj)eakin^-, 
for  in  the  multitude  of  words  there  is  sin.  Preserve 
always  that  quiet  and  sedate  manner  which  so  well 
befits  a  \'0ung  lady,  and  which  is  the  outward  sign 
of  that  firmness  and  sol>riety  of  mind  which  is  the 
best  ])reservative  of  all  virtue.  I  do  not  wish  to 
weary  you  ;  but  the  coïifidence  that  I  have  in  your 
docility  induces  me  to  present  to  you  these  subjects 
of  reflection,  which  you  may  make  use  of  when  you 
feel  inclined.  There  is  a  time  for  all  things,  even 
for  pleasures,  particularly  that  of  friendly  intercourse 
with  soc'ety.  The  work  of  every  day,  domestic  de- 
tails religiously  treated,  constitute  a  part  of  our  re- 
ligion, and  have  each  their  relative  importance. 
Uprightness,  meekness,  affection,  are  three  cardinal 
virtues  for  women.  C-harity  sets  a  seal  on  all  the 
r)thers,  and  diffuses  that  inexplicable  charm  >vhich 
shows  you  to  be  angels  of  peace,  and  tr'  ^  k'ssings. 
The  great  Friend  of  women  upon  earth  \  One  who 
was  born  of  a  woman.  Repair  to  Him  in  all  your 
trials.  Do  ail  with  the  aim  and  firm  intention  of 
submitting  to  Him  in  all  thing's;  and  be  persuaded 
that  He  will  love  you  always,  and  cause  you  to  be 
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loved  l»v  all  those  who  sliall  havo  tlie  ifocxl  fortimo 
tu  he  |>lac(Ml  under  yom  h{i|»])y  iidlnence." 

But  to  I'etui'U  ^  'he  hoardinu-school.  Two  cir- 
cunistances  re;^ardin^  jt  deserve  particular  mention. 
The  Hist  was  tlie  construction  of  a  huildinii*  «îx- 
clusively  ajH)ro})ri'ited  to  this  institution.  Tliis 
Beckwith  undertook  in  IS 44,  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  town  of  La  Tour,  and  incorporated 
with  it  tlie  hall  ])revious]y  hnilt  for  the  Latin  school, 
and  hecome  useless  since  the  amalgamation  of  that 
school  with  the  collef^^e.  The  second  was  the  daily 
increasing  predon)inance  of  day-scholars  over  hoarders, 
until,  at  last,  the  hoard ii)f/-sc]iool  disappeared  alto- 
gether, to  make  way  f(^r  an  "ii/ppev  r/irls  school. 
Tins  transformation,  far  from  injuring  the  pros[)erity 
of  the  estahlishmont,  only  increased  it.  Many  young 
girls  to  whom  a  lioarding-school  had  been  a  thing 
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unattainable,  and  who,  notwithstanding,  whether 
from  a  lesire  to  learn,  or  from  the  prospect  of  a 
career  they  wished  to  enter  upon,  I'elt  the  want  of 
more  advanced  studies  than  those  of  a  mere  element- 
arry  school,  were  able  to  profit  by  the  institution  in 
its  altered  form.  The  number  of  the  pupils,  from 
fifteen  or  sixteen,  as  it  was  at  first,  went  on  daily 
increasing,  until  it  now  exceeds  that  of  the  pujrils 
in  the  college,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  the  numer- 
ous and  im[)ortant  bursaries  which  the  latter  enjoy. 
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Tlie  former,  on  tlu;  contrary,  arc,  liy  a  wise  arrange- 
ment of  the  <liivctors,  o]>lii^(Ml  to  pay  a  yearly  snm 
of  sixty  francs.*  A  considerable  number  of  youni;" 
<^irls,  whether  from  the  Valleys,  the  Plain  of  Pied- 
mont, or  elHewhcre,  have,  after  enjoying  the  advan- 
tages of  this  institution,  left  it  to  become  scliool- 
mistresses  in  the  country  itself,  or  governesses  abroad. 
And  if  the  generous  founder  of  this  institution  showed 
himself  to  be  something  of  a  pessimist  when  he  called 
it  "the  only  sure  footing  on  which  he  could  stand  in 
the  Valleys,"  it  was,  on  the  other  hand,  witli  much 
greater  truth  than  he  himself  believed,  that  he  de- 
clared the  sums  dedicated  to  tliis  work  to  be  most 
usefully  spent,  and  that  it  would  one  day  be  found 
that  he  had  by  this  means,  much  more  efficaciously 
than  by  many  others  adva^.ced  the  interests  of  the 
gospel  and  the  cause  of  Christ  in  our  beautiful  native 
land.-f* 

*  Another  regulation,  equally  just,  exempts  from  this  tay  tlie  daughters  of 
poor  parents,  wiio,  from  the  distance'of  their  homes  from  La  Tour,  are  obliged 
to  board  them  from  home. 

t  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  superintendents,  nearly  all  natives  of  the  Can- 
ton of  Valid,  who  have  successively  been  at  the  head  of  this  institution  : -Miles. 
Vuilliamoz.Dégallier.Vuilliamo?  (recalled),  Genand,  Bornand  (died  in  the  work), 
BÊgré,  Appia,  Duclourr,  Hcrminjard,  Dalgas, 
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CIIArTER  VII. 

bk(;kwitii  and  kcclesiastical  buildings  :  ciiuhchks 

and  pausonagks. 

V,  Ijoforc  the  arrival  of  Bockwitli  in  tluj 
Valleys,  Rcholasiic  l)uil(liii<^^s  had  eitluM- 
])eeii  wanting  or  had  only  existed  in  the 
most  niiseraljle  state,  almost  as  mnch  may  he  said 
of  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  general,  and  more  ])ar- 
ticulaily  of  the  churches.  Not  tliat  they  did  not 
exist,  for  there  was  one  at  least  in  each  jmrish  ;  hut 
what  chui-ches  !  With  one  or  two  excei)tions,  they 
were  more  like  sheds  or  harns  than  churches  ;  if  hy 
this  word  we  arc  to  understand  a  building  cond)in- 
ing  with  order  and  decency  (which  are  nowhere  so 
completely  in  their  place  as  in  the  house  of  God), 
a  style  of  architecture  indicative  of  its  purpose. 
The  principal  causes  of  such  a  state  of  things  are  to 
be  found  pai-tly  in  the  total  absence  of  security, 
which  has  for  centuiies  been,  as  it  were,  the  normal 
condition  of  the  Vaudois  Church,  and   partly  in  the 
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niisory  ami  povciity  wliich  iiiovitaldy  ii'MiIIimI  from 
tliis  state.  When  an  entire  population  is  lionrly 
lial>le  to  see  its  villa^^cs  ste('])C(l  in  blood,  its  liclds 
ilcwastatcd,  and  its  houses  reduced  to  ashes  ;  and 
when,  under  the  wei<^ht  of*  these  calamities,  which 
nii;;ht  })e  called  periodical,  misery,  excessive  miseiy, 
lias  become  the  condition  of  all,  we  are  not  to  (;x- 
j>ect  tliat  they  will  he  tem[)ted  to  erect  at  gvvAii  cost, 
and  at  the  i)rice  of  sacrifices  Ix-yond  their  stri'n<;th, 
buildings  which  to-morrow  may  be  only  a  nuiss  of 
ruins. 

Such  are  the  principal  causers,  but  they  are  not 
the  oidy  ones.  In  strict  adherence  to  truth,  we 
must  mention  two  others,  which,  ecjually  with,  and 
perha})S  more  than  the  first,  have  contributed,  and 
still  contribute,  to  the  result  which  we  deplore. 
These  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  habits  of  carelessness 
and  disorder  which  have  set  their  stamp  on  most  of 
the  dwellinii'-houses  in  the  Vaudois  Vallevs,  and 
which  we  are  therefore  not  surprised  to  see  reflected 
even  in  the  jilaces  of  worship  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  lamentable  disregard  of  form  which  is  one 
of  the  peculiarities  of  mucli  of  our  Continental  Vvo- 
testantism,  and  which,  when  found  in  pu])lic  wor- 
ship, cannot  fail  to  impress  painfully  those  who 
liave  not  been  accustomed  to  it  from  childhood. 
The  churches  have  a  gloomy  and  dilapidated  air  ; 
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the  approaches  to  them  arc  overgrown  with  weeds  ; 
the  interior  is  scarcely  more  decent  than  the  ex- 
terior ;  the  singing  is  discordant  ;  the  Word  of  God 
is  read  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  weariness  and  im- 
patience, instead  of  edification  :  and  all  this  produces 
in  our  i)laces  of  worship  such  an  oppressive  atmos- 
phere, that  e'vcn  the  most  animated  preaching  can- 
not always  counterbalance  its  somnolent  effects.  We 
do  not  mean  to  afhrm  that  elegant  buildings,  con- 
structed according  to  the  best  principles  of  art,  are 
absolutely  indispensa])le  to  that  adoration  in  spirit 
and  in  truth  which  is  the  only  i-eal  worship.  Far 
from  it.  We,  too,  are  awave  that  in  one  sense  the 
place  of  worship  is  nothing  ;  and  that,  when  circum- 
stances demand  it,  God  may  be  as  well  and  better 
served  in  the  meanest  temple,  nay,  even  in  an  upper 
room  or  in  a  barn,  than  in  the  most  sj^lendid  ca- 
thedral. We  agree  equally  that  art,  when  not 
joined  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  instead  of  being 
an  aid  to  devotion  and  spirituality,  runs  a  grert 
risk  of  leading  to  something  entirely  opposite.  But 
is  this  to  say  that  spirituality  should  be  estimated 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  order  and  decency,  and  that 
the  state  of  affairs  with  regard  to  these,  in  many 
evangelical  churches,  is  not  extremely  deplorable  ? 

At  the   time   when   the  Colonel   arrived   in   the 
Valleys,  the  greater  part   of  our  churches,  but  more 
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especially  those  of  Rodoret,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Valley  of  Saint-Martin,  and  of  Roiu,  in  the  Valley 
of  Luzerne,  were  in  the  most  miserable  state  tliat 
could  be  imagined.  Such  being  the  case,  how  could 
such  a  sight  fail  to  impress  painfully  a  man  like 
Beckwith,  accustomed  to  a  veiy  ditierent  state  of 
things  in  his  own  country  ;  where,  if  there  be  any- 
thing to  blame  in  this  respect,  it  is  perhaps  a  ten- 
dency to  the  opposite  extreme.  It  was  therefore 
almost  before  his  principal  work,  the  furthering  of 
public  education,  appeared  to  him  so  far  advance<l 
as  no  lono'er  to  claim  all  his  efforts,  that  he  be^ran 
to  fix  his  attention  on  the  churches,  and,  first  of  all, 
on  that  of  Rodoret.  In  a  letter,  dated  March  8th, 
1843,  Beckwith  offers  to  charge  himself  with  the 
entire  construction  of  this  building — on  condition, 
however,  that  the  plan  being  once  fixed  upon  in  con- 
cert with  the  Table,  he  shall  have  nothing  moi'e  to 
do  with  any  one,  whether  engineer  or  inspector,  but 
solely  with  the  pastor  of  the  locality  and  his  col- 
league of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Massel.  This 
condition  having  been  acce])ted,*  B'^'^'kwith  imme- 
<1  lately  began  the  work  ;  and  although,  in  these  high 
regions,  the  season  suited  to  the  work  of  building  is 
very  short,  it  was  only  two  years  after  he  had  com- 
nnmicated  his  resolution   to   the  Tabic   (î)th   March 
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*  .See  the  deliberation  of  the  Tabic  on  thi.-^  oUbjccl,  23th  Maixli.  lalo 
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1845)  that  a  most  gracefully  constructed  church 
was  solemnly  inaugurated  by  all  the  pastors  of  the 
Valley  of  Saint-Martin,  part  of  those  of  tlie  Valley 
of  Luzerne,  and  a  numerous  assemblage  of  their 
flocks. 

But  the  poor  parish  of  Rodoret  had  no  parsonage. 
The  one  which  it  formerly  possessed  had,  about  seven 
weeks  before,  become  a  heap  of  ruins.  On  the  night 
of  the  15th  Januar}^  1845,  towards  morning,  while 
the  snow  had  been  falling  nuich  more  heavily  than 
usual,  a  horrible  crash  had  suddenly  been  heard.  It 
was  the  poor  little  parsonage,  which,  shaken  by  the 
breath  of  an  avalanche,  had  sunk  under  the  weight 
of  the  snow  which  covered  its  roof,  burying  amidst 
its  debris  the  young  pastor,  his  wife  and  child,  and 
their  sei'vant.*  Now,  if  a  healthy  and  commodious 
dwelling  is  one  of  the  first  necessities  of  existence, 
how  nuich  more  so  is  it  in  these  rocky  Valleys,  with 
their  winter  of  six  months  and  their  immense  heaps 
of  snow,  compelling  you  to  remain  almost  all  the 
time  captive  in  your  dwelling,  and  allowing  an  exit 
only  when  absolutely  necessary  ?  Beckwith  did  not 
fail  to  meet  this  new  want,  and  in  less  than  two 
years  a  charming  little  parsonage,  which  he  strove 

'  The  names  of  the  victims  of  this  cahimity  arc  as  follows  : — M.  Daniel  Bvffn, 
of  Augrogna,  aged  twenty-nine  years  ;  his  wife,  Mlle.  Nancij  Caffurd,  of  Turin, 
aged  twenty-three  years  ;  thoir  son,  Amjusto,  aged  live  months;  and  their  ser- 
vant, JfKiine  Jknceli,  of  Angrogna,  aged  thirty  years.  The  only  living  creature 
tliat  escaped  was  the  pastor's  dog. 
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to  make  as  coinlbrtablc  as  pussiljle,  was  erected  close 
to  the  church.* 

The  second  church  which  the  General  set  his 
hand  to  was  that  of  Rora.  The  buildino:  of  it  was 
already  occupying  his  attention  during  a  stay  in 
England  in  1843.  Being  one  day  on  a  visit  to 
some  friends,  he  led  the  conversation  to  this  subiect. 
One  of  the  children  of  the  house,  a  little  boy  of  six 
or  seven  years  oi  age,  had  paid  more  attention  to 
the  conversation  than  would  have  been  expected  of 
one  so  young.  Suddenly  ho  disappeared,  but  re- 
turned innncdiately,  and  timidly  approaching  the 
General, — 

"  Sir,"  he  said  to  him,  ''  do  you  think  this  could 
help  you  to  build  your  church?" 

And  so  saying,  he  held  out  to  him  a  penny,  which 
was  all  his  little  fortune.  Beckwith  received  it  with 
delight,  and  taking  on  his  knee  the  child  who  had 
made  him  this  ofiering,  said  to  him, — 

''  Yes,  my  little  friend,  I  will  build  my  chui'ch 
with  what  you  have  given  me;  and  your  penny,  en- 


*  Although  the  initiative  was  hero  taken  by  Beckwith  himself  (as  is  shown  by 
his  letter  to  the  Table,  of  the  14th  May  1815),  yet  it  was  ncit  only,  nor  even  prin- 
cipally, at  his  cost  tnat  the  building  was  erected.  Ilodoret  contribnted  as  -a 
l>arisli,  1.008  francs,  and  as  a  co>m.s/or,v— devoting  to  it  a  trust  of  it.  .troperty, 
.Mid  the  products  of  gifts  formerly  received — riso.!  francs,  2i  centimes.  l>r. 
Stewart  of  Leghorn  contrilmted  11-11)  francs,  90  centimes  ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sillery 
of  Dublin,  loot  francs,  50  centimes  ;  and  some  American  frieiuls,  1000  francs. 
Tlie  total  cost  seems  to  have  amounted  to  .vbout  13,000  francs.  (See  in  the 
J  rehires  oj  tlic  'Tabic  the  account  of  cxpciulLa^-c  rojanluvj  this  bailduuj,  Maij 
VJth,  18G8.) 
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cliascd  with  your  name,  set  in  the  cornei-stone,  shall 
tell  every  one  that  you  were  the  founder  of  it." 

Scarcely  returned  to  the  Valleys,  and  before  the 
church  at  Rodoret  was  finished,  Beck  with  hastened 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  church  similar  to  it  in 
architecture,  but  of  larger  proportions,  and  the  build- 
ing of  which,  thanks  to  the  intelligent  inspection  of 
the  pastor,  M.  H.  Rollier,  made  such  rapid  progress, 
that  so  early  as  the  Gth  January  1846,  the  new 
edifice  was  solemnly  dedicated  to  public  worship. 

Bcckwith  had  thus  accomplished,  within  three  or 
four  years,  the  construction  of  two  churches  and  a 
parsonage,  without  counting,  during  the  same  period, 
the  building  of  four  parish  schools  and  the  boarding- 
school.  And  this  is  not  all  :  even  before  the  build- 
ings just  mentioned  were  finished,  Ave  find  him  al- 
ready preparing  the  plans  for  three  others  ;  namely, 
that  for  the  houses  of  the  professors,  of  which  we 
have  spoken  above  ;  that  of  the  parsonage  of  Praly  ; 
and  lastly,  that  of  a  parish  church  for  La  Tour,  to 
be  placed  at  the  western  extremity  of  this  important 
l)orough.  The  parish  of  Praly,  which  much  re- 
sembles in  climate  that  of  Rodoret,  was,  like  the 
latter,  in  urgent  need  of  a  parsonage.  The  ava- 
lanche had  not,  indeed,  destroyed  the  present  one  ; 
it  was  still  standing  ;  but  how  poor  and  miserable 
it  looked  !      Beckwith,  who  invariably  felt  the  suf- 
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feriiigs  of  others  more  than  his  own,  could  not  bear 
the  idea  of  this  privation  being  a<lded  to  all  the 
others  which  are  inseparable  from  tlie  work  of  the 
ministry  in  this  mountainous  country.  He  began, 
therefore,  to  rebuild  the  old  parsonage  from  its  very 
foundations,  and  succeeded  in  less  than  two  summers 
(1849  and  1850)  in  transforming  a  cold,  unhealthy, 
and  dark  dwelling  into  one  which,  if  not  elegant 
and  comfortable,  was  at  least  sufficient  for  the  neces- 
sities of  life  in  this  rude  climate. 

The  borough  of  La  Tour,  which,  by  its  college, 
normal  and  boarding  schools,  its  important  indust'  '.d 
establishments,  its  easy  access,  charming  environs, 
and  situation  in  the  centre  of  the  princii)al  Valley, 
is  naturally  considered  as  the  capital,  presented,  until 
the  year  1852,  the  singular  anomaly  of  being  almost 
entirely  inhabited  by  Vaudois,  and  yet  possessing  no 
church  for  their  worship.  A  small  church  of  still  very 
modest  appearance — even  after,  thanks  to  the  gener- 
osity of  a  compatriot  of  Beckwith,  the  wife  of 
General  Molyneux- Williams,  it  had  been  restored — 
was  all  the  town  as  wx'll  as  the  neighbouring  countiy 
could  boast.*  It  was  situated  at  about  a  mile  from 
La  Tour,  at  a  place  called  Les  Coppiers,  at  the  foot  of 

*  This  worthy  and  generous  friend  of  the  Vaudois,  who  took  a  special  interest 
in  the  institution  at  Les  Coppiers,  then  conducted  by  Mad.  D'Espines,  and  to 
which  the  Arthjianclli  Viddcsi  owe  their  foundation,  restored  not  only  the 
church  at  Les  Coppiers,  but  also  tliat  at  Angrogna,  and  devoted  to  thcbe  rcp.iirs 
the  sum  of  more  than  £,'^iO. 
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PLAN  OF  A  CIIUKCII   FOR  LA  TOUR. 


tlio  liill.  Every  attuiiii)fc  to  hold  regular  evangelical 
worship,  even  m  the  least  obtrusive  way,  within  the 
limits  of  the  town  itself,  had  been,  until  1847,  I'c- 
prcssed  by  edicts  which  ought  long  before  to  have 
fallen  into  disuse.  As  early  as  1847,  the  reforms, 
which  were  the  following  year  to  modify  to  such  a 
great  degree  the  political  conditions  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Sardinia,  were  already  beginning  to  ca.jt 
their  shadows  before.  Beckwith,  always  attentive 
to  the  signs  of  the  times,  immediately  occu})icd  him- 
self in  putting  a  stop  to  a  state  of  things  as  unfavour- 
able to  piety  as  it  was  humiliating  and  vexing  to 
the  population.  He  therefore  formed  the  project  of 
1)uilding,  a  few  yards  from  the  town,  almost  opposite 
the  college,  and  close  to  the  houses  which  he  was 
about  to  build  for  the  professors,  a  church  propor- 
tioned in  size  and  architecture  to  the  growing  im- 
])oitance  of  the  place.*  A  year  or  two  more  had 
eia})sed,  however,  before  the  plan  was  definitely  fixed 
u[)on  and  the  work  begun,  under  the  care  and  direc- 
tion of  Beckwith  himself  "f  This  charming  edifice  is 
semi-Roman  in  style,  of  a  most  [)leasing  exterior, 
measuring  inside  92  feet,  8  inches  in  length,  by  50 


"  The  (loliboriition  of  tho  Tablo,  by  wliich  it  caccoi)ts  the  offer  of  the  Goncrul 
to  build  tho  church  at  La  Tour,  is  of  the  2Sth  August  1817. 

t  This  churcli,  in  common  with  almost  aL  lo  other  buil(Unf,'s  undertaken  by 
Heckwith,  including  the  church  at  Turin,  was  built  by  the  master-builder  Oas- 
taldi,  a  man  in  whose  intelligence  and  honesty  tlie  General  liad  always  great 
confidence. 
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feet,  9  inches  in  breadth.  It  lias  a  triple  nave, 
for  nod  by  a  double  row  of  [)illars  in  stucco,  of  mixed 
order.  The  middle  nave,  slightly  raised,  terminates 
in  an  open  chancel,  in  which  the  pul])it  stands  ;  and 
in  the  aisles  are  double  ij;alleries.  This  church  was 
entirely  finished  towards  the  spring  of  1852,  and 
solemnly  consecrated  for  public  worshi])  on  the  l7th 
June  of  the  same  year. 

At  the  time  when  the  dedication  took  place,  Beek- 
with  had,  for  more  than  a  year,  ceased  to  reside  in 
the  Vaudois  Valleys.  The  great  events  of  this 
|)eriod,  and  the  profound  changes  which,  in  a  legis- 
lative point  of  view,  had  resulted  from  it,  ha<l  dis- 
covered to  him  the  possibility  of  the  Vaudois  Church 
at  last  devoting:  itself  to  the  work  of  Italian  evau- 
gelization  ;  for  which  end  he,  with  many  others, 
believed  it  to  have  been  providentially  preserved. 
He  had  also  decided  to  fix  his  residence  at  Turin, 
where,  some  months  before,  a  Vaudois  preacher  had 
settled,  and  was  workinoj  with  fewer  obstacles  and 
greater  success  than  could  have  been  expected  in  a 
place  where,  not  more  than  three  years  before,  the 
celel)ration  of  evangelical  worship  had  been  al)so- 
lutely  forbidden,  except  within  the  walls  of  an  Em- 
bassy.*    Beckvv^ith  had  scarcely  established  himself 


i{ 


*  See  below  Chapter  XI.,  entitled,  "Beckwith  and  the  Work  of  Evan^relization 
in  Italy." 
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liere  when  great  sch(3mes  began  to  present  tlieiiiselvea 
to  his  mind,  and  to  o(3Cupy  him  completely.  The 
constrnction  of  a  Vandois  church,  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Vaudois  Valleys,  not  in  the  provinces  even, 
but  in  the  capital  of  the  king(h)m  itself,  seemed  to 
him  a  daring  stroke  of  policy,  whether  in  order  to 
feel  in  some  sort  the  pulse  of  the  Government  upon 
the  important  and  hitherto  ill-explained  points  of 
liberty  of  conscience  and  of  worship),  or  as  a  more 
efficacious  means  than  many  others  of  overcoming 
the  innumerable  prejudices  which  ignorance  and  bad 
faith  entertained  in  Italy  against  evangelical  doctrines 
and  their  adherents.  And  precisely  because,  by 
means  of  this  temple,  the  Vaudois  Church,  exiled 
till  now  amidst  its  mountains,  and  little  known  in 
Italy,  was  in  some  sort  about  to  make  its  appeai- 
ance  on  the  classic  ground  of  fashion  and  of  art, 
Beckwith  felt  it  to  be  indispensable  that,  besides  the 
essential  conditions  of  sufficient  dimensions,  salubrity, 
solidity,  and  good  acoustics,  the  building  he  dreamed 
of  raising  should  possess  such  an  architecture  as  to 
make  it  an  ornament  to  the  town  within  which  it 
was  to  stand. 

With  this  idea  duly  matured  in  his  mind,  Beck- 
with was  now  wholly  absorbed  in  devising  the  means 
for  })reparing  and  securing  its  realization.  This  de- 
manded four  things — namely,   the  sanction  of  the 
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Government  ;  a  convenient  site  ;  a  plan  answering 
in  all  reH])ectH  tlie  end  proposed  ;  and,  lastly,  tlie 
necessary  funds  for  its  execution.  The  plan  for  the 
work,  though  it  bears  the  name  of  the  late  architect, 
Louis  Formento,  was  in  reality  the  work  of  the 
General  liimself,  aided,  in  the  technical  part,  l>y  the 
advice  and  directions  of  that  architect.  In  the 
other  part  of  his  undertaking,  he  was  powerfully 
seconded  by  two  men,  to  whom,  though  on  vastly 
different  grounds,  the  Vaudois  Church  is  infinitely 
indebted  ;  M.  J.  Malan,  bankei',  and  for  a  long 
time  Deputy  ;  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Eev(il,  then  Moderator, 
and  pastor  of  the  parish  of  Boliy.*  Thanks  to  the 
position  of  the  former,  to  his  influence  as  Deputy, 
and  to  his  intimate  connection  with  Count  Cavoui-, 
who  cherished  the  greatest  esteem  for  him  ;  thanks, 
also,  to  his  long  experience  in  business,  and  to  his 
unbounded  generosity,  not  only  w^as  the  indispens- 
able authorization  obtained,  the  site  found  and  ac- 
quired, but  a  third  of  the  purchase-money,  stipulated 
at  more  than  £4000,  was  immediately  covered. f 
A  journey  undertaken  by  Dr.  Revel,  to  collect  for 

*  How  little  we  thought,  while  writing  these  lines,  that  before  they  were 
printed,  the  eminent  man  to  whom  they  allude  would  have  been  taken  from  us, 
and  that  our  school  of  theology  in  Florence  would  have  lost  in  him  her  most 
justly  esteemed  professor,  and  the  work  of  evangelization  her  most  devoted  and 
indefatigable  champion.  It  was  on  Sunday  the  11th  June  1871,  three  weeks  after 
his  return  from  the  Synod,  and  only  a  few  days  after  having  given  his  last  lecture, 
that  M.  Revel  gave  up  liis  soul  to  the  Lord,  leaving  behind  him,  in  the  midst  of 
the  Vaudois  Church,  a  blank  which  can  only  with  dittlculty  be  siijiplicd. 

t  Anutljor  tliird  of  this  sum  was  furnished  by  Reckwitli  himself, 
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tliis  ()l)joct  in  Gcnnany,  Scotlcand,  aixl  ITollaiKl, 
whore  his  name  liad  already  attained  i,n"eat  ])(>|»u- 
larity,  was  attended  with  such  an  amount  of  suc- 
cess as  to  allow,  witliout  imprudence,  the  immediate 
connnencement  of  the  work. 

The  most  difficult  point  to  gain  had  been  the 
authorizaticm  of  the  Government,  and  that  is  not 
liai'd  to  understand.  Liberty  of  conscience  and  of 
worship  being  not  yet  formally  inscribed  in  the  Con- 
stitution (which,  on  the  contrary,  maintains  on  these 
points  restrictions  of  more  kinds  than  one),  the  Gov- 
ernment might  very  well,  by  keeping  to  the  letter 
of  the  law,  have  refused  the  demand  made  upon  it 
without  being  liable  to  the  accusation  of  illegality. 
Hap[)ily  for  the  Vaudois  and  the  country  in  general, 
the  liberties  of  which  would  have  received  a  severe 
blow  from  such  a  decision,  the  contrary  view  of 
the  question  carried  the  day.  Under  the  influence 
of  that  eminently  and  frankly  liberal  man,  Count 
Cavour,  then  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
the  authorization  was  gi'anted.  This  was  obtained, 
nevertheless,  not  without  great  struggles  ;  and  the 
attempts  to  have  it  revoked,  even  after  it  had  ob- 
tained the  royal  sanction,  were  so  numerous,  and 
the  means  employed  for  this  end  so  powerful  and 
so  irresistible,  that  it  required  nothing  short  of  the 
proverbial  loyalty  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  immo\- 
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aMo  iirmnoss  of  his  Miiiistiy  to  im'vont  tlicir  suc- 
cess. The  last  and  siquvmc  etiort  towards  tliis  ciid 
was  made  by  a  man  w^osc  name  remains  amon^'  us 
as  an  incarnation  of  the  old  school  of  administia- 
tion,  Count  Solaro  della  ^largherita,  who,  inider 
the  reign  of  King  Charles  Albert,  had  for  many 
years  held  the  helm  of  the  State  with  a  hand  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  Jesuits.  Unable  to  walk, 
he  was  carried  into  the  very  presence  of  the  suc- 
cessor of  his  old  nuister,  and  falling  on  his  knees 
before  him — "  Sire,"  he  said,  ''  do  not  refuse  to 
one  of  the  most  faithful  servants  of  your  dynasty 
the  last  favour  which  he  will  liave  the  power  to 
ask  of  you  before  leaving  this  world,  —  do  not 
permit  your  good  and  loyal  city  of  Turin  to 
have  the  soitow  and  shame  of  seeing  arise  within 
her  walls  an  edifice  consecrated  to  the  preaching  of 
heresy.  " 

It  was  only  by  sheltering  himself  behind  his 
character  as  a  constitutional  monarch,  and  i-efen'ing 
the  suppliant  to  his  Ministers,  that  the  King  was 
able  to  resist  this  violent  demand.  The  Ministers 
having  no  idea  of  retracting  their  decision,  the  woik 
was  immediately  begun,  and  the  first  stone  was 
solemnly  laid  on  the  29th  of  October  1851,  in  pre- 
sence of  delegates  from  the  Vaudois  Table,  of  the 
Consistory  of  Turin,  of  all  the  Protestant  members 
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of  tlio  diplomatic  body,*  and  of  a  miinerouH  concourse 
of  the  curious  and  the  laithl'ul.  If  thiii  ceremony 
was  performed  witli  a  certain  pomp  and  an  unaccus- 
tomed sok'nniity,  it  was  because^  iu  tlio  hiying*  of 
the  first  stone  of  this  church,  was  soen  tlie  dawn  of 
a  new  era, — that  of  religious  liberty  in  Italy.  Tlio 
work  of  buiMing,  which  hiote-'  a  little  ukuv  than 
two  years,  was,  from  beginning  to  end,  directed  and 
inspected  by  Beckwith  himself;  who,  that  lie  might 
not  lose  siglit  of  it  for  an  instant,  never  left  Tm-in 
even  during  the  hot  season,  however  hurtful  this 
might  be  to  his  health,  already  somewhat  shaken. 

But  it  was  not  only  his  time  and  his  solicitude 
that  Beckwith  devoted  to  the  erection  of  tliis  build- 
ing. The  sums  collected  in  England,  Scotland, 
Holland,  and  elsewhere,  along  with  that  which  the 
country  itself  had  furnished,  were  far  from  reaching 
the  amount  of  the  estimate  ;  and  besides,  additions 
were  constantly  being  made  to  the  original  plan, 
with  the  view  of  perfecting  it.  It  was  only  by 
drawing  on  his  own  purse,  or  Ity  having  recourse  to 
other  private  means,  that  Beckwith  was  able  to 
meet  this  surplus. *[•     In  spite  of  this,  it  may  be  said 

*  Messrs.  Abercromby,  for  England  ;  De  Roedcrn,  for  Prussia  ;  Baron  de  Pireli, 
for  Holland;  Kinney  and  Magoun,  for  the  United  States  of  America;  and 
Charles  Murset,  for  Switzerland.  (See  the  Register  of  the  Deliberations  of  tlie 
Consistory  of  Turin,  which  contains  the  minutes  of  this  ceremony.) 

t  England  and  Scotland  together  contributed  the  sum  of  124,809  francs  ;  Hol- 
land, 40,731  francs  ;  the  Vaudois  Valleys  and  Turin,  40,495  francs;  Oermany,  3000 
francs  ;  Switzerland,  220  francs  ;  America,  8202  francs  ; — total,  including  2403 
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that  ho  ne<;lect('(l  nothiiif^  to  inakc  this  first  cliureh 
built  beyond  tlic  precincts  of  tlie  Valleys  a  monu- 
ment of  Christian  and  Protestant  art,  able  to  l^ear 
comparison  with  the  most  beautiful  ecclesiastical 
buiMings  in  the  capital. 

The  church  was  dedicated  on  the  loth  December 
1853  with  great  solemnity,  in  presence  of  a  largi? 
concourse  of  people  of  all  raid<s,  among  whom  were 
most  of  the  members  of  the  dii)lomatic  corj)s  I'esiding 
at  Turin,  the  senators,  the  deputies,  and  a  delegation 
of  the  national  guard  of  the  town,  with  the  ollicers 
at  the  head  of  it.  TIuî  chancel,  in  the  centre  of 
which  stood  the  pulpit,  was  occui)ied  by  most  of  the 
Vaudois  pastors  in  their  pastoral  robes.  The  dedica- 
tion })rayer*  was  composed  by  Beckwith  himself,  who 
was  desirous  of  the  honour  of  giving  the  formula  of 
the  first  prayer  to  be  addressed  to  God  within  this 
church,  which  had  been  the  object  of  so  much  soli- 
citude and  so  many  sacrifices  on  his  part.  This 
was  one  of  the  brightest  days  in  the  General's  life  ; 
and  those  who  had  the  happiness  of  being  present 
at  this  ceremony  will  remember  his  radiant  coun- 
tenance, and  tlic  firir,   hope  which  it  expressed  that 
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francs  of  interest  paifl  by  the  treasurer,  M.  J.  Malan,  231,598  francs.  The  total 
cost  of  the  building,  including  the  site,  had  been  more  than  34.5,000  francs  ;  so 
that  the  sum  furnished  or  procured  by  the  General  himself  would  oe  more  than 
113,000  francs.  (Notes  furnished  to  the  author  byM.  J.  Malan,  or  extracted  from 
the  book  of  charges  for  the  building  of  the  church.  ) 
*  See  the  prayer  in  the  Appendix,  letter  C. 
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tlie  work,  to  accomplish  which  he  had  laboured  and 
struggled  so  long,  had  at  last  become  independent  of 
his  efforts,  and  was  about  to  bear,  for  the  good  of 
Italy,  those  fruits  which,  for  many  years,  he  alone 
had  seen  in  the  distant  future.  But  the  course  of 
affairs  in  this  world  is  a  strange  one.  This  church, 
the  most  important  of  all  that  Beckwith  had  under- 
taken to  build,  was  likewise  the  last,.  And  not  only 
this,  but  by  a  course  of  circumstances  which  we 
shall  afterwards  relate,  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
seemed  about  to  press  forward  with  more  ardour 
than  ever  in  his  career,  he  suddenly  stopped  short  ; 
and  henceforward  from  that  time  the  work  which 
he  had  constantly  indicated  to  the  Vaudois  Church 
as  his  principal  work  received  from  him  no  assistance 
beyond  that  sympathy  which  he  would  on  no  account 
have  withdrawn  from  it. 
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LECKWITII  AND  WORKS  OF  CHARITY. 


|NOUGH  has  already  boon  said  of  the  ex- 
traordinaiy  man  whose  history  we  are 
relating,  to  prepare  us  for  the  contents 
of  this  chapter.  To  conceive,  undertake,  and  exe- 
cute, in  the  spirit  in  which  he  did  it,  such  a  series 
of  various  good  works  as  we  have  enumerated,  re- 
(juired  more  than  high-mindedness  and  generosity  of 
character  ;  it  reqrired  a  heart  open  to  every  impulse 
of  charity.  And  how  could  Beckwith,  with  such  a 
heart,  have  remained  insensible  to  the  sufferings  of 
such  a  largo  portion  of  the  Vaudois  population  ? 
The  people  of  the  Valleys  thought  at  one  time  that 
it  was  in  order  to  relieve  their  temporal  wants  that 
he  had  come  to  live  among  them,  so  numerous  and 
abundant  were  the  alias  which  he  distributed  on  all 
sides,  not  only  to  the  Vaudois,  but  also  to  Catholics. 
The  time  very  soon  came  when  he  could  no  longer 
take    his    daily    walks    without    being    constantly 
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st(>p[)cd  by  su})i)lianis  for  his  bounty.  At  other 
times  it  was  he  himself  who  constrained  the  suf- 
ferer to  reveal  his  distress  and  accept  relief  One 
day,  on  the  way  from  Sainte-Marguerite  to  Villar, 
he  met  a  man,  w(î11  known  in  the  district,  who 
eai'ned  a  scanty  livelihood  l)y  carrying  small  coal 
and  wood  from  the  hill,  by  means  of  an  ass.  The 
l)oor  man,  who  was  that  day  without  the  animal, 
was  weei)ing  like  some  one  under  the  weight  of  a 
great  misfortune. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  friend  ?"  said  Beckwith, 
approaching  him. 

*'  Ah  !  sir,"  replied  the  good  man,  in  a  mixture 
of  French  and  Picdmontese  (he  was  a  Ca^liolic), 
"  they  are  going  to  take  away  my  ass,  and  without 
it  my  family  and  I  must  die  of  hunger." 

And  here  he  related  to  the  Colonel,  with  many 
details,  how  one  of  his  creditors,  whom  he  had  been 
unable  to  satisfy,  had  seized  his  ass,  intending  to 
l)ut  it  in  his  own  stable.  Beckwith  was  touched 
by  the  story,  and  inquired  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
debt.      When  told,  he  said, — 

'*  Well,  ray  friend,  would  you  object  to  sell  me 
your  ass,  and  pay  your  creditor  with  the  money  I 
give  you  for  it  ?" 

The  man  was  perfectly  pleased  with  this  arrange- 
ment. 
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"In  that  case,"  said  Beckwitli,  "  biing  the  animal 
to  nic  to-moiTow  at  Sainte -Marguerite,  and  you  shall 
receive  your  money." 

The  owner  of  tlie  ass  came  punctually  to  the 
rendezvous  ;  the  money  was  covnited  out  to  him  ; 
and  when,  witli  a  heavy  heart,  lie  was  preparing  to 
go  and  leave  his  ass  behind, — 

''Oh,"  said  Beckwith,  "you  may  take  the  ass 
with  you  for  the  present,  and  make  use  of  it  until 
I  claim  it  ;  only,  you  must  undeistand  that  the  ass 
is  mine,  and  that  I  can  allow  no  one  to  seize  it 
under  any  pretext  whatever." 

The  surprise  and  joy  of  the  good  old  man,  when 
he  heard  these  words,  can  be  better  imagined  than 
described.  As  for  the  animal  itself,  this  incident 
made  it  quite  famous  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and 
henceforward,  instead  of  being  called  Bontalon's 
ass  (the  owner's  name),  it  went  by  the  name  of 
the  Colonel's  ass. 

His  commerce  with  God,*  as  he  used  to  call  his  alms, 
was  often  carried  on  upon  a  much  larger  scale.  In  the 
spring  of  1833,  for  instance,  wishing  to  show  his  grati- 
tude for  a  recovery  from  illness,-(*  he  distributed 
among  the  poor  of  the  different  parishes  (Protestants 
and  Catholics  alike)  an  abundant  supi)ly  of  [)ro visions.  J 

*  Allusion  to  Matthew  x.  12.  t  See  Chapter  III.,  p.  3(5. 

*  Notice  of  Beckwith,  published  by  Pastor  A.  Bert  in  the  journal  Piétâ  d 
Charité  for  15th  February  1863. 
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111  1840,  also,  he  sent  from  London,  where  he  was 
then  residing,  tliu  sum  of  1  ()()()  francs,  to  l)e  con- 
verted into  maize  for  the  inhabitants  of  Rodoret, 
whose  harvest  had  been  destroyed  by  the  frost. 
But  his  largesses  were  not  confined  to  material 
things  ;  he  gave  also,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
food  for  the  soul.  Having  ascertained  that  in  each 
of  the  i)arishes  there  was  a  large  number  of  families 
who  had  either  no  Bible  or  only  fragments  of  it, 
he  distributed,  on  two  s(;parate  occasions,  in  1841 
and  1842,  live  hundred  .to  six  hundred  Bibles  at  a 
time,  having  tirst  received  from  the  Table  permission 
to  do  so. 

But  amid  all  the  objects  of  charity  with  Avhich  he 
was  surrounded,  none  roused  his  sympathy  or  called 
forth  his  liberality  to  such  an  extent  as  the  hospitals 
of  the  Vaudois  Valleys,  and  particularly  that  of  La 
Tour.  This  charitable  institution,  the  founding  of 
which  has  been  mentioned  previously,*  was  most 
humble  in  its  beginning  ;  which  fact,  instead  of 
being  an  evil,  might  have  proved  a  blessing,  had 
it  continued  to  improve  with  years.  But  it  was  ex- 
actly the  contrary  that  happened,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  184G,  twenty  years  after  its  foundation,  it 
was  as  far  from  realizing  the  true  idea  of  an  hospital 
as   it  could    well   be.       A   doctor  held   the   double 


*  Sec  Chapter  II.,  p.  32. 
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oflico  of  physician  tiiid  inaiiagor  ;  tlic  iiiauaginrij 
coiniiiittee,  coiupusod  of  live  iiiembers  dispersed 
tliroughout  the  country,  did  not  Jiink  it  necessary 
to  meet  oftener  than  once  in  thi'ee  months  ;  a  male 
and  female  attendant,  both  inexperienced,  and  as 
much  in  the  service  of  the  doctor's  family  as  of  the 
sick  ;  an  extreme  scarcity  of  linen,  bedding,  and 
household  utensils  ;  Ccirelc8«ricss,  dirt,  disorder  every- 
where ; — such  was  the  picture  presented  at  this 
])eriod  by  the  hospital  at  La  Tour.  Beckwith  fre- 
(juently  took  ]iis  daily  walk  thither.  ^'  Such  a  state 
of  things  cannot  last,"  he  said  ;  ''  it  must  be  reme- 
died."     But  how? 

The  institution  of  the  deaconesses  of  Echallens  (now 
Saint-Loup),  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  founded  by  Pastor 
Germond,  was  then  beginning  to  attract  favoui'ablc  at- 
tention. Beckwith  thou^fht  of  confidinoj  the  internal 
management  of  the  hospital  to  one  of  these  women  ; 
and  having  deliberated  and  fixed  on  the  project  in  his 
own  mind,  he  tried  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  managing- 
committee.  This  was  a  haid  matter.  The  correction 
of  abuses,  always  difficult,  is  particularly  so  in  a 
narrow  sphere  like  that  (jf  the  Vaudois  Valleys.  In 
a  small  sphere,  questions  of  principle  easily  become 
personal  questions.  An  abuse  is  no  sooner  vigor- 
ously attacked,  than  clamours  and  recriminations 
arise  from   some  one  directly  interested   in  pcrpet- 
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Dating  it  ;  and  to  these  are  added  those  of  an  im- 
mense troop  of  relations,  friends,  acqDaintances,  who 
would  fancy  themselves  wanting  in  the  duties  of 
relationship  and  friendshij),  if  they  did  not  oppose 
the  reforms  as  effectually  as  possible. 

The  opposition  aroused  by  the  mere  mention  of 
Beckwi til's  i)lan  Ijecame  truly  terrible  when,  by  an 
express  resolution  of  the  committee,  the  Colonel's 
plan  became  a  reality,  and  a  deaconess  from  Echal- 
lens  had  been  ins  called  in  the  hospital  at  La  Tour, 
in  place  of  the  manager.*  All  that  a  mean  and 
intriguing  si)irit  could  do,  was  done  to  make  the 
})ositiori  of  this  person  as  irksome  as  possible.  But, 
fortunately,  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  Colonel  watched 
v/ith  redoubled  activity  against  the  machinations  of 
the  op})Osing  party.  Tlie  deaconess  charged  with 
the  accomplishment  of  this  revolution  was  in  every 
respect  equal  to  her  task,  but  particularly  so  by  her 
iirmness  and  courage.      Mile.  Henriette  Helm-t*  (for 

*  This  deliberation,  dated  November  Gtli,  1845,  bears  tliat  "  The  committee, 
feeling  the  need  in  the  establishment  of  a  person  specially  devoted  to  the  care 
of  the  sick,  resolves,  on  the  proposal  of  Colonel  Beckwith,  a  constant  friend  of 
the  Vandois,  to  call  to  the  Valleys  siicli  a  person,  and  to  attach  her  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  hospital  at  La  Tour  ;  and  to  request  the  Joint-Moderator,  M.  Eevel, 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  carrying  out  tliis  resolution." 

t  Arrived  at  La  Tour,  January  3rd,  1845.  She  was  replaced,  after  some 
months,  by  Sister  Elise  Lochar,  who,  after  about  four  years'  residence  in  the 
N^alleys,  devoted  herself  to  a  missionary  career  in  tlie  East  Indies.  Tlie  names 
of  the  deaconesses  of  Saint-Loup  who  succeeded  these  two  are  the  following  : — 
Sister  Fmtchcttc-Pastrvr,  1851-52  ;  Sister  Rosalie  Mathe]i,  1852-50,  died  in  oflice  ; 
Sister  Louise  Fatio,  1850-59  ;  iiiatQr  Julie  Budtoiinet  and  Sister  liosine  Albrecht, 
1S59-01  ;  Sister  Louise  Eeiimond  and  Sister  Jenny  Delessert,  18C2-04  ;  Sister 
Jn\n]i  Delessert  and  Sister  Eugenie  Gaillard,  1804-C8  ;  Sister  Jtumj  Dclcsscrt  and 
Sister  Julie  Dclcsscrt,  1808-70. 
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tliat  was  her  name)  was  determined  that,  even 
tliough  she  sank  under  tlie  cfibrt,  she  would  do 
wliat  was  expected  of  her.  And  she  did  so  most 
thoroughly.  After  a  most  vigorous  resistance,  the 
abuses  were  obhged  to  give  way. 

But  the  otlier  alternative  was  also  unfortunately 
accomplished.  Her  health  having  broken  down 
under  the  excessive  eftbrt,  Sister  Henriette  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Echallens,  where,  some  montlis 
later,  she  calmly  resigned  her  soul  to  Him  in  whose 
service  she  had  lived.  Her  departure  was  a  great 
grief  to  Beckwith,  who  was  more  capable  than  any  one 
of  appreciating  her  noble  qualities,  and  in  whom  a 
character  of  such  a  stamp  naturally  called  forth  the 
deepest  sympathy.  Moved  by  gratitude  for  what 
she  had  been,  as  well  as  by  interest  for  the  work 
itself,  he  kept  constantly  and  unswervingly  at  the 
side  of  each  of  the  deaconesses  who  successively  took 
the  place  of  their  departed  sister,  advising  and  en- 
couraging them,  and  defending  them,  when  neces- 
sary, against  the  more  or  less  calumnious  accusations 
to  which  they  were  exposed.  This  formed  one  of 
his  occupations  from  the  latter  part  of  1840.  Some 
time  before,  he  had  devoted  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  to  reproviding  the  hospital  with  linen,  bedding, 
and  kitchen  utensils,  including  an  economical  stove, 
which  was  procured  from  Switzerland  on  purpose. 
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It  scciiicd  to  liiiii,  {iiid  Justly,  tluit  so  many  sacri- 
iicos,  il'  tlicy  liad  not  (juitc  disanucd  malevolence, 
miglit  at  least  liave  put  a  little  oil  on  the  wheels. 
Not  at  all,  however  ;  the  slanderous  stories  main- 
tained their  ground,  »nd  facts  most  innocent  in 
themselves  were,  the  day  after,  transformed  into 
real  enormities  committed  by  the  deaconesses.  One 
of  these  accusations,  believed  in  by  one  of  the  clerks 
of  the  administration,  a  respectable  man,  and  rc- 
])orted  by  him  to  the  Colonel,  was  the  drop  of  water 
AN'hich  caused  the  cup  to  overflow.  Twenty-four 
hours  had  not  elapsed  ere  he  received  from  Beck- 
witli  the  followinir  letter  : — 


My  Dear  N- 


N- 


"  La  Tour,  7th  August  1S46. 
—, — The  affair  of  which 


you  spoke  to  me  yesterday  proceeds  from  the  irregu- 
larity and  general  disorder  which  characterize  your 
people.  The  wife  of  the  sick  man  came  to  ask 
leave  to  see  her  husband,  and,  as  a  question  arose 
between  her  and  the  deaconess,  on  the  subject  of 
bringing  food  to  the  sick  man,  the  woman  made  as 
if  she  were  going  away,  but  in  reality  went  up  by 
another  stair  to  see  her  husband.  It  is  not  known 
what  passed,  but  finally  the  patient  asked  for  his 
clothes,  and  mshed  to  leave.  I  think  that  it  would 
be  better  not  to  give  refractory  patients  their  clothes 
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in  such  circumstances.  But  the  means  of  coercion 
are  so  weak,  and  the  i)erson  in  charge  is  so  little 
disposed  to  maintain  the  necessary  order  and  dis- 
cipline, that  any  institution  in  this  country  becomes 
next  to  impossible.  The  people  expect  to  have 
liberty  to  go  out  and  come  in  from  five  o'clock  iii 
the  momincf  till  ei<^ht  in  the  evcnin<^  ;  to  brino;  to 
the  sick  what  they  choose  ;  to  remain  with  them  as 
long  as  they  think  fit;  and  if  you  try  to  restore 
order,  you  are  met  by  resistance,  and  sometimes 
by  violent  and  scandalous  conduct.  Every  one  has 
been  crying  out  against  the  bad  management  of  the 
hospital,  and  none  more  than  you  ;  and  now  that 
an  attempt  at  order  is  being  made,  every  one  rises 
against  it. 

''  The  daily  visits,  of  a  few  minutes  each,  made  by 
doctors  occupied  with  their  own  practice,  can  have 
but  little  influence  on  the  management  of  an  hos- 
pital. All  that  these  doctors  can  reasonably  expect, 
is  that  their  orders  shall  be  obeyed,  and  their  pre- 
scriptions followed.  They  have  no  influence  over 
the  internal  management  of  the  house,  and  can  take 
no  part  in  it.  It  is  the  same  with  the  committee  ; 
they  make  quarterly  resolutions,  and  then  they  go 
away.  Who,  then,  is  expected  to  attend  to  the 
details  of  the  management  during  twenty-three 
hours   out   of   the    twenty -four  ?       Formerly    there 
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was  nothing  to  d..  The  ])aticntH,  abandoned  to 
the  caro  of  two  ignorant,  Lriital  servants,  were 
without  Hnen,  wit  lout  jn-oper  food,  without  reme- 
dies ; — such  was  tlie  hospital  in  those  days.  And 
how  liave  they  tried  to  remedy  all  that?  With 
good-for-nothing  words  an<l  fault-tinding.  And, 
supposing  the  same  state  of  things  to  exist  still, 
will  you  do  me  the  favour  of  pointing  out  the 
means  and  the  persons  most  fitted  to  amend  it  ? 
To  make  an  hospital  what  it  ought  to  be,  the  fol- 
lowincf  thing's  are  needed  : — 

"  1.    Conscientious  and  scientific  medical  skill. 

"  2.  The  assiduous  services  of  domestics,  intelli- 
gently directed  by  a  superior. 

"  3.   Abundance  of  good  and  well-kept  linen. 

"  4.   Clean  beds. 

''5.  Good  and  carefully  prepared  victuals  and 
drink. 

"  G.  Careful  attention  to  the  doctors'  j^rcscrij)- 
tions. 

"  7.    Cleanliness  throughout  the  whole  house. 

''  8.    Order  and  honesty  in  money  matters. 

"9.   The  control  of  the  provision  merchants. 

''  If  you  wish  to  do  us  a  real  service,  ascertain 
the  facts  regarding  these  different  heads  ;  point  out 
to  us  wherein  the  hospital  is  still  deficient,  and  we 
will  try  to  remedy  the   deficiencies.      But  do  not 
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join  in  the  clamours  of  a  careless  |)ul)lic,  who  will 
not  even  take  the  trouble  to  learn  the  facts,  and 
who  would  leave  the  hospital  to  go  to  ruin  without 
so  niucli  as  holding  out  t)  eir  little  linger  to  save  it. 
You,  as  one  of  the  principal  witnesses  of  it,  cannot 
deny  the  bad  state  in  which  the  establishment  was 
formerly.  Now  that  wo  are  trying  to  place  it  on  a 
good  footing,  it  is  your  duty  to  lielp  us.  If  you 
have  com}>Uiints  to  make,  you  must  also  have  justice 
and  patience  to  pi-ove  their  truth.  A  spirit  of 
hostility  towards  a  woman  is  useless  ;  nothing  can 
bo  done  against  such  aii  enemy.  We,  as  men,  arc 
called  upon  to  act  with  coolness,  and  upon  a  know- 
ledge of  facts.  Our  mode  of  action  is  very  simple  :  we 
have  to  take  the  facts  one  by  one  ;  to  weigh  them  in 
a  balance  ;  to  arrange  them  ;  to  maintain  good  order  ; 
and  to  second  the  efforts  of  those  who  arc  called 
upon  to  struggle  against  the  want  of  good  sense  and 
uprightness  in  those  individuals  who,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, would  kecD  up  perpetual  disorder  in  every 
possible  way. 

''  At  present  the  service  and  furnishings  of  the 
house  are  considerably  improved;  neither  money  nor 
trouble  is  being  spared  to  supply  all  the  still  exist- 
ing wants  ;  and  this  is  the  moment  chosen  for  crying- 
out  against  those  engaged  in  the  work  !  But  I  have 
had  too   much  experience   of  men  an<l   business   in 
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tliis  country  to  be  discoiira^'od  ;   and  T  m  ill    fiiCM-    it 
all,  ami  iM-rHcvore  in  spito  of  all  the  worM. — Hdir'vo 

nio   always,   my  dear  N N ,   yours   very 

sincerely,  &c., 

*'  Charles  Beckwitii,  CuloneV 

Throe  days  later,  Beckwith  addressed  to  the 
Modei-ator  of  the  Vaudois  Church  a  no  less  tleter- 
niined  and  energetic  letter  than  the  i)i'ecediiig  one, 
which  concluded  in  the  following  words,  with  which 
wc  will  also  conclude  the  chapter  : — 

"  I  am  by  no  moans  frightened  or  discouraged  by 
all  this  opposition.  It  is  entirely  by  the  success  of 
these  eflbi*ts,  made  in  the  interest  of  the  j)oor,  the 
Church,  and  the  nation,  that  I  shall  henceforward 
regulate  my  conduct.  The  proi)er  application  of 
public  money,  and  the  care  of  the  sick  poor,  are 
amono^  the  first  duties  of  a  community  ;  and  if  a 
Christian  community  has  not  physical  and  moral 
energy  enough  to  fulfil  this  duty  to  its  own  country, 
it  is  not  worthy  of  the  name.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  I  shall  receive  from  the  Table  all  the  assistance 
necessary.  I  am  sure  that  that  bod}^  will  under- 
stand all  that  passes,  and  will  weigh  in  a  just 
balance  all  questions  as  they  arise  from  time  to 
time.      The  present  deaconess  is  active,  intelligent, 
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ocoiioHiical,  and  iiiilHilin^  in  llic  iK-rfoniiancc  of 
iluty.  She  is  nocosisarily  oi'tcu  bruun^dit  into  contact 
with  a  spirit  vvliich  (kTi^^hts  in  disoi'der  ;  ]n\t  it  is 
eminently  lor  the  interest  of  tlio  est  J/ii  Innent  to 
liavc  a  ])erson  capalde  ot*  cojnl)atii:;:*  fjspositions 
CMjually  liurtlul  to  the  sick  tlieniselvcs  and  to  tlioscj 
who  luii'sc  them. — Believe  nie,  Mr.  Modi'rator,  always 
your  sincerely  atlectionate 

"ClJAHLES  BlCCKWITlI,  Cvluucl." 


il 


Twenty-four  years  liave  j)assed  since  these  lines 
were  penned,  and  if  any  one  who  had  seen  the  in- 
stitution in  its  former  state  were  to  visit  it  now, 
the  sight  of  the  perfect  order  and  prosperity  n(jw 
visible  in  every  ])art  of  the  establishment,  could  not 
fail  to  make  him  bless,  from  tlie  bottom  of  his  heart, 
the  man  who,  by  his  patient  conthuiance  in  well- 
doing, was  the  princi})al  ageJit  in  this  tiaublbr- 
njation. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

BECXWITII  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  QUESTIONS. 
THE  MODERATOR  FOR  LIFE. 

HE  ecclesiastical  questions  which  occupied 
the  attention  of  Beckwith,  (lul'in^'  the 
period  of  his  beneficent  activity  in  the 
midst  of  the  Vaudois  Church,  were  two  in  number, 
— viz.,  that  of  Moderator  for  life,  and  that  of  the 
Liturgy.  In  the  lirst  place — chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
those  of  our  readers  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
constitution  of  the  Vaudois  Church — let  us  give 
some  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  office  of 
Moderator.  In  the  various  Presbyterian  Churches 
of  France,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  we  believe  also,  of 
America,  this  title  is  given  to  the  President  of  the 
General  Assembly,  or  Synod,  of  each  of  these 
Churches.  The  name  is  taken  from  the  office,  which 
is  to  direct,  or,  more  literally,  to  moderate,  the 
debates.  In  the  Vaudois  Church,  on  the  contrar}', 
the  functionaiy  designated  by  this  title  is  the  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  executive  power,  or  Table,*  which  is 
charged,  from  one  Synod  to  another,  with  the  general 
administration  of  church  affairs. 

Another  detail  which  it  is  essential  to  mention, 
with  regard  to  this  office,  is,  that  the  Moderator  in 
the  Vaudois  Church  was  only  nominated,  and  still  is, 
for  the  time  which  elapsed  between  one  Synod  and 
another,  which,  up  to  1848,  was  a  term  of  five  years. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  term,  the  retiring  Moderator 
might  be  re-elected,  and  sometimes  was  ;  but  if,  as 
generally  happened,  the  Assembly  decided  on  a  new 
nomination,  they  might — according  to  a  system  of 
equilibrium,  which  plays  a  great  part  in  the  ad- 
ministrative history  of  the  Vaudois  Church — take 
the  new  Moderator  from  another  valley  than  that  to 
which  his  predecessor  belonged  ;  from  the  Valley  of 
Saint-Martin,  for  instance,  supposing  the  last  in  office 
to  have  been  chosen  from  the  Valley  of  Luzerne,  or 
vice  versa.  How  little  such  a  system  was  likely  to 
be  to  the  taste  of  an  Episcopalian  and  a  soldier  like 
Beckwith,  it  is  not  hard  to  understand.  Add  to 
this,  the  way  in  which  this  system  unfortunately 
worked  for  years  under  his  eyes  was  by  no   means 
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*  Composed  of  five  members,  three  of  whom  arc  ecclesiastics,  and  two  lay 
members. 

Very  probably  the  title  of  Moderator  was  given  to  the  President  of  tlie  Table 
because,  for  many  years,  and  up  to  the  Synod  of  184S,  which  modified  tliis  state 
of  things,  this  functionary  hold  both  the  otlice  of  President  of  tl>e  Administration 
and  that  of  President  of  the  Synod. 
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calculated  to  render  him  friendly  to  it.  And  besides, 
the  satisfaction  which  he  felt,  when  the  man  at  the 
head  of  affairs  was  found  to  be  capable  of  under- 
standing and  taking  part  in  his  projects,  and  in  all 
i-espects  worthy  of  his  confidence,  must  have  made 
him  look  with  distrust  on  every  prospect  of  seeing 
such  a  one  replaced  by  a  man  possessed,  perhaps,  of 
none  of  the  qualities  which  he  so  valued  in  the 
actual  holder  of  the  office.* 

Thus  it  was  that,  in  1837,  while  his  reforming 
activity  was  at  its  height,  and  while  M.  J.  P.  Bonjour 
was  Modemtor,  there  arose  in  the  mind  of  Beck  with 
the  idea  of  a  Moderator  for  life,  no  longer  chosen 
because  he  lived  in  one  valley  rather  than  another, 
but  chosen  from  any  locality,  no  matter  where,  pro- 
vided he  were  the  best  man  to  be  found.  He 
must  have  no  cure  of  souls,  so  as  to  be  able  to  de- 
vote himself  entirely  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
Church  ;  a  Moderator  combining,  it  must  be  owned, 
under  thoroughly  Presbyterian  and  democratic  exter- 
nals, the  principal  attributes  of  a  genuine  bishop. 
Other  considerations  still,  of  a  more  essentially  re- 
ligious nature,  had  their  share  in  urging  Beckwith 


"There  is  no  one  here  who  understands  business  ;  and  I  have  a  particular 
interest  in  wishing  the  management  to  remain  in  the  present  hands.  This  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  me.  as  all  that  has  yet  been  done  is  merely  sketch- 
work,  and  requires  for  its  completion  the  same  intellectual  means,  used  in  the 
same  way,  by  the  same  will." — Letter  from  Beckwith  to  Pastor  J.  P.  Bonjovr, 
Moderator,  dated  Vltit  September  1838. 
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on  in  the  way  just  indicated.  Fully  agreed  on  this 
point  with  the  venerable  Dr.  Gilly,  his  fellow- 
labourer  and  fellow-countryman,  Beckwith  could  not 
but  view  with  extreme  apprehension  the  influence 
which  the  theological  faculties  of  France  and  Switzer- 
land threatened  to  exercise  over  the  future  of  the 
Vaudois  Church,  as  it  was  to  these  countries  that 
the  students  of  the  Valleys  went  to  prosecute  their 
studies.  Ecclesiastically  speaking,  this  influence  was, 
in  his  eyes,  that  of  disorder  and  anarchy  ;  dogmati- 
cally, it  was  that  of  Socinianism  and  Rationalism. 
For  want  of  making  a  great  enough  distinction,  in 
this  last  respect  particularly,  between  Geneva  and 
Lausanne,  and  between  Strasburg  and  Montauban, 
his  judgments  on  these  difierent  faculties  did  not 
sufficiently  bear  the  impress  of  that  justice  and  im- 
partiality, which  were,  notwithstanding,  distinctive 
traits  in  his  character.*     To  combat  this  influence 


*  The  following  fragment  of  a  letter  from  IJockwith  to  the  Moderator  will 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  our  assertion.  Although  dated  July  14th,  1857,  it 
expresses  none  the  less  clearly  the  sentiments  which,  even  at  thai  t'me,  he  cher- 
ished on  this  subject; — 

"  It  has  never  iDeen  possible  to  make  you  accept  your  true  mission.  Dr.  Gilly 
and  I  were  the  only  Vaudois  ;  all  the  others  were  French  Calvinists.  Seven  cen- 
turit  of  well-confirmed  traditions  have  not  had  the  smallest  effect  on  your 
minds.  Geneva  was  written  in  largo  letters  on  the  moral  standard  which  you 
unfurled  in  Piedmont,  and  you  must  bear  the  consequences.  You  have  evaded 
and  mistaken  your  descent.  Legitimate  children  of  apostolic  times,  you  liavf 
abjured  your  descent  and  your  rights  as  children  of  the  soil,  to  ittach  your- 
selves to  strangers  and  innovators.  Your  war-cry  is  'Calvin,'  whiio  the  name  of 
Claude  would  have  overthrown  your  adversaries,  and  gained  for  your  cause  tho 
intelligence,  the  respect,  and  affection  of  Piedmont.  " 

As  for  C.illy,  the  notes  which  follow  prove  that  we  have  been  equally  far  froni 
deceiving  ourselves  with  regard  to  him. 
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by  every  lawful  means,  in  order  to  substitute  for  it 
another  wliich  he  deemed  much  more  beneficial  to 
the  Vaudois  Church,  was  the  constant  effort  of  Beck- 
with,  from  the  day  on  which  the  raising  up  of  the 
Vaudois  Church  became  the  object  of  his  life. 

Various  measures  of  considerable  importance, 
adopted  between  the  years  1133  and  1839,  such 
as  the  foundation  at  La  Tour  of  a  college,  wdiere 
the  Vaudois  students  for  the  holy  ministry  might 
complete  their  studies,  without  the  need  of  repairing 
to  foreign  universities;*  the  composition  of  a  Liturgy, 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Church  in  the  Valleys  ;  f 
the  revived  use,  at  the  Synod  of  1839,  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  of  1655,  which  had  more  or  less 
fallen  into  disuse  ;  j  the  consecra^tion  of  candidates 

*  The  last  and  most  important  object  of  the  "foundation  of  the  college  is  to 
furnish  such  means  of  instruction  in  the  Valleys,  that  it  may  no  longer  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  young  Vaudois  to  go  to  foreign  academies  to  finish 
their  education.  It  is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  prevent  this  expatriation,  so 
dangerous  to  the  manners  and  religious  principles  of  the  Vaudois,  that  I  have 
extended  the  institution  so  far  in  this  direction,"  &c. — Letter  from  Dr.  Gilly  to 
the  Table,  dated  December  23rd,  1839. 

In  another  he  insists  that  "the  religious  instruction  given  at  the  college  shall 
be  perfectly  conformable  to  the  old  Catechism  or  formulary  of  the  Vaudois  doc- 
trine, dated  the  year  1100,  and  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  1655." 

Tlie  title  of  College  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  given  by  him  (as  we  have  seen)  to 
the  establishment  which  he  has  just  founded,  in  the  hope  that  "  this  title  will 
mark  the  character  of  the  institution,  and  make  it  more  to  be  respected  in  the 
eyes  of  your  neighbours,  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  of  foreign  Christians  ;  at 
the  same  time  that  it  will  serve  to  attest  the  adhesion  of  the  Vaudois  churches  of 
to-day  to  the  faith  of  their  ancestors.  " — Letter  to  the  Table  of  February  2'6rd,  1835. 

t  The  funds  for  the  printing  of  a  double  edition  of  this  Liturgy  (one  for 
churches,  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1837,  the  other  for  families,  printed  at  Lau- 
sanne in  1842)  were,  for  the  most  part,  procured  by  Dr.  Gilly.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  ritual  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Anglican 
Liturgy,  tliis  Liturgy  scarcely  differs  from  that  of  the  Reformed  Churches  of 
Switzerland. 

X  Regarding  the  resolutions  of  thi.^  Synod,  the  following  was  written  by  Dr. 
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for  the  holy  ministry  (which  had  long  Ijccn  left 
to  the  academies  where  they  studied)  restored  to 
the  body  of  pastors  of  the  Chm-ch,  who  might  only 
])roceed  to  it  with  the  greatest  circumspection,  and 
at  the  close  of  a  profound  examination  upon  the 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  views  of  the  candidate  ; 
and  lastly,  the  choice  of  three  of  the  most  highly 
gifted  young  Vaudois,  to  be  sent  to  study  theology 
in  an  English  university  ;  * — all  these  resolutions, 
and  others  besides,  in  the  adoption  of  wdiich  Beck- 
wdth  and  Dr.  Gilly  both  too]<:  a  consideral)le  part, 
were  only  successive  steps  in  the  direction  and 
towards  the  goal  which  we   have   already   pointed 

r.illy,  12th  September  1830:  "When  T  compare  the  grave  deliberations  of  your 
Synodal  assembly,  on  subjects  of  svch  vast  importance,  with  those  of  otlior 
ecclesiastical  conferences,  held  by  certain  Reformed  Churches,  I  am  proud  of 
my  relations  with  the  Waldensian  Church  of  Piedmont.  By  your  Synodal  acts 
you  have  raised  yourselves  to  a  more  respectable  position  than  ever." 

"  I  hope,"  (Gilly  wrote  on  this  subject,  August  13tli,  1840),  "  that  I  am  not  pre- 
sumptuous in  attributing  this  act  in  a  certain  measure  to  the  influence  of  these 
friends  of  the  Vaudois,  who  have  tried  to  make  your  churches  independent  of 
those  of  Switzerland." 

Beckwith  wrote  in  his  turn,  July  20th,  1840  :  "I  have  seen  with  pleasure  that 
your  propo.sal  concerning  the  consecration  has  had  effect,  and  I  firmly  believe 
that  our  long  conversations  by  the  fireside  liave  borne  fruit." 

*  These  young  men  were  Messrs.  Henri  Muston  of  La  Tour,  Charles  Vinçon 
of  Pramol,  and  Joseph  Monastier  of  Angrogna.  In  the  letter,  dated  from  Saint- 
Jean,  April  28th,  1839,  which  Beckwith  addressed  to  the  Table,  to  ask  that  Dr. 
Gilly  might  be  authorized  to  cause  these  young  men  to  study  at  the  University 
of  Durham,  offering  to  conduct  them  thither  himself,  he  adds  the  following  : 
"As  I  have  no  share  of  the  responsibility,  and  only  take  charge  of  the  young 
people  for  the  sake  of  the  friendship  I  feel  for  them  and  their  families,  I  desire 
that  the  authorization  may  be  granted  to  Dr.  Gilly."  It  was  granted  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  30th  April.  Another  letter  from  Beckwith,  dated  London,  14th 
June,  1838,  on  the  subject  of  these  young  men,  says,  that  "they  have  aroused  a 
genei'al  interest  ;"  and  expresses  the  hope  th.at  "this  undertaking  will  have  a 
result  most  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  Valleys."  It  is  well  known  tliat 
this  hope  was  not  realized,  and  that  not  one  of  these  young  men  over  took  las 
place  among  the  Vaudois  clergy. 
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out.  Moreover,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
Bcck-'A'itli  was  Anglican,  not  only  by  birth  and 
education,  but  from  the  deepest  convictions  of 
his  heart.  Tlie  Episcopal  constitution  was,  in 
his  eyes,  if  not  the  only  truly  Biblical  one  (he 
probably  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  this),*  at 
least  the  one  which,  better  than  any  other,  impressed 
on  the  action  of  the  Church  the  double  character  of 
authority  on  one  side,  and  union  on  the  other,  wliich 
are  the  indispensable  conditions  of  its  influence. 
And  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  wished  to 
endow  the  Vaudois  Church — for  which  he  had  such 
an  affection — with  an  organization  realizin<x  in  his 
eyes  such  precious  advantages  ?  Yet,  large-hearted 
and  large-minded  as  he  otherwise  was,  and  as  ho 
showed  himself  to  be  by  living  for  nearly  thirty 
years  in  the  communion  of  a  Church  so  different 
from  his  own,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he 
would  not  have  attempted  this,  if  other  considera- 
tions had  not  been  added  to  those  which  we  have 
just  mentioned. 

And,  in  the  first  pl?.ce,  who  are  the  Vaudois,  and 
whence  do  they  come  ?  *["     Beckwith,  like  many  of 

*  "  Episcopal  consecration  is  nnfc  a  sine  qitd  non  for  the  valid  exorcise  of  the 
duties  of  the  presidential  or  episcopal  office,  Saint  Jerome  is  of  the  opinion, 
grounded  on  several  passages  of  Scripture,  that  a  presbyter  and  a  bishop  arc  on 
the  same  footing  as  to  their  sacerdotal  character." — Letter  to  M.  J.  P.  Bonjour, 
'2Stk  Aiujust  1S44. 

t  See  the  numerous  articles  on  this  question  published  in  the  Buona  Novella 
of  1851,  the  materials  for  which  had  been  furnished  by  Beckwith. 
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those  who  have  directed  their  attention  to  this  dif- 
ficult historical  problem,  saw  in  them  the  remains  of 
the  primitive  Church  of  Christ  in  Piedmont — mem- 
bers of  the  great  Latin  Church,  abandoned  by  their 
l)ishops,  when,  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tuiy,  the  influence  of  the  Papacy,  long  held  in  check 
in  the  diocese  of  the  North  of  Italy,  had  begun  to 
preponderate  there,  as  in  the  rest  of  Christendom. 
He  regarded  them,  in  consequence,  as  the  spiritual 
children  of  that  illustrious  Claude,  Bishop  of  Turin, 
who,  in  those  times  of  profound  religious  ignorance, 
was  like  a  lamp,  dissipating,  to  a  great  distance,  the 
thick  darkness  in  which  the  whole  world  was  then 
plunged.  To  return  to  a  more  or  less  Episcopal 
organization,  was  not  this,  then,  for  the  Vaudois, 
simply  to  return  to  their  origin  ? 

In  the  Seconal  ])lace,  although  it  was  then  only 
183 G  or  1837,  and  the  great  events  which  have 
since  disturbed  and  so  completely  transformed  the 
Peninsula  were  then  but  very  vaguely  foreseen  by 
a  small  number,  Beckwith's  mind  and  heart  were 
already  preoccupied  by  great  designs  and  under- 
takings in  connection  with  the  Vaudois  Church — 
designs  and  undertakings  for  which  great  pecuniary 
resources  were  indispensal)lc.  And  from  whom  were 
these  resources  to  be  obtained,  but  from  his  com- 
patriots and  those  who  professed  the  same  religion  ? 
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And  this  being  so,  would  not  his  task  be  greatly 
facilitated,  if,  in  appealing  to  them  for  help,  he  could 
show  them,  in  the  Vaudois  Church — his  client — not 
an  anarchical  Church  (as  Presbyterian  Churches  arc 
in  the  eyes  of  many  Anglicans),  but  a  Church,  if 
not  frankly  Episcopal,  yet  possessing  at  least  a  good 
many  of  the  advantages  of  this  system  ? 

Lastly,  in  an  ecclesiastical  organization  a  little 
less  removed  from  that  of  the  Romish  Church  than 
the  present  organization  of  the  Vaudois  Church, 
Beckwith  saw  a  point  of  contact  with  Italy,  upon 
which  that  Church  would  be  called,  sooner  or  later, 
to  exercise  her  influence. 

Such,  then,  were  the  circumstances  and  precon- 
ceptions under  the  influence  of  which  the  subject 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  chapter  was  deposited,  as 
it  were,  in  the  mind  of  Beckwith  ;  and  after  a  time 
of  reflection,  more  or  less  pi-olonged,  produced  itself, 
in  the  autumn  of  1837,  under  the  form  of  a  mani- 
festo to  the  body  of  pastors,  intended  to  gain  them 
over  to  the  same  way  of  thinking.  In  this  unde- 
niably able  document — as  remarkable  for  the  piety 
it  breathes  as  for  the  elevation  of  the  sentiments  and 
thoughts  contained  in  it — Beckwitli  hardly  puts 
forward  any  of  the  motives  we  have  enumerated, 
except  those  connected  with  the  administration  of 
the  Church  itself. 
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"  I  present  myself  before  you,"  he  says  in  the 
beginning  of  it  to  the  pastors,  ''  with  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  a  man  who  knows  that  he  enjoys  your 
esteem  and  friendship,  to  discuss  with  you  sub- 
jects of  gi'eat  interest  to  the  churches  and  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Vaudois.  When  I  shall  have  shown 
you  the  present  state  of  public  affairs,  I  would  fain 
believe  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  difference 
of  opinion  on  the  necessity  of  introducing  some  modi- 
fications in  the  way  of  administering  them  ;  and  my 
task  will  be  to  reconcile  differences  of  opinion, 
whether  among  yourselves,  or  between  you  and 
those  who  are  called  to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary 
for  bringing  about  the  changes  which  shall  be 
thought  expedient.  What  I  am  about  to  say  to 
you  comes  from  myself.  No  one  has  influenced  me. 
I  am  a  free  agent,  and  I  present  myself  before  free 
men,  freely  to  discuss  measures  which  are  conceived 
entirely  for  the  public  interest,  without  mental  re- 
servp+ion,  and  without  any  other  object  than  the 
welfare  of  all." 

To  these  introductory  remarks,  well  fitted  to  gain 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
addressed,  Beckwith  adds  an  enumeration,  as  com- 
})lcte  as  possible,  of  the  duties  of  all  kinds  which 
even  then  belonged  to  the  office  of  Moderator,  and 
which  were  very  soon  to   becwne   moio   numerous 
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and  more  important.  Tlic  inference  which  he  (h-aws 
IVom  this  is,  that  it  i:  ahsohitely  impossible  for  a 
Moderator,  having  a  cuij  of  souls,  to  perform  ade- 
quately the  duties  of  his  charge.  Beckwith  there- 
fore proposes  "  the  nomination  of  a  Moderator  exempt 
from  the  duties  attaching  to  the  care  of  a  parish." 

But  here  a  difficulty  presents  itself  to  block  up 
the  way.  It  may  be  objected,  that,  when  a  pastor 
has  been  removed  from  his  flock,  and  had  the 
general  care  of  the  whole  Church  confided  to  him 
for  a  period  of  years,  it  will  be  next  to  impossible, 
when  he  resigns  the  charge,  to  restore  him  to  his 
former  functions,  when,  in  the  interval,  another 
pastor  shall  have  taken  his  place.  Not  only  is 
Beckwith  undeterred  by  this  difficulty,  but  he 
avails  himself  of  it  to  reach  with  one  bound  his 
wished-for  conclusion — namely,  the  nomination  of  a 
Moderator,  not  for  a  twie,  as  hitherto,  but  for  life. 

The  considerations  by  which  he  supports  his  pro- 
position are  as  follows  : — 1.  It  will  be  infinitely 
more  easy — among  the  fifteen  pastors  who  compose 
the  Vaudois  clergy* — to  find  one  really  capable  man 
every  twenty  years  (supposing  this  to  be  the  average 
term  of  duration  of  one  Moderator's  charge),  than 
four  during  the  same  space  of  time,  as  the  present 

*  The  nixmber  of  pastors  properly  so  called,  which  was  then  only  fifteen,  was 
increased  after  184S  to  sixteen,  in  consequence  of  the  constitution  of  the  Pro- 
testant community  of  Turin  into  the  sixteenth  parish  of  the  Vaudois  Clmrch. 
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organization  would  l'equire.  2.  It'  the  system  wliieli 
it  is  [)roi)osed  to  abandon  offers — thanks  to  the  fre- 
(|uent  elections  which  result  from  it — a  larger  num1)er 
of  opportunities  for  making  a  good  choice,  it  in- 
creases, at  the  same  time,  the  opportunities  for  doing 
the  contrary,  and  (aided  Ly  the  passion  which  is  so 
natural  to  the  heart  of  man)  for  committing  erroi's  of 
judgment,  against  which  one  is  the  less  fortified  the 
more  one  trusts  to  the  frequency  of  the  elections  to 
repair  their  hurtful  consequences.  3.  A  Moderator 
for  life  would  acquire,  by  the  mere  fact  of  his  per- 
manency, experience,  tact,  and  consequently  autho- 
rity, such  as  could  never  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  })astor 
just  called  away  from  his  parish,  and  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  it  in  a  short  time,  at  the  very  moment  when 
he  is  beginning  to  be  equal  to  his  charge.  4.  Lastly, 
this  system  would  strengthen  considerably,  instead 
of  weakening,  the  sentiment  of  'personal  responsi- 
hility,  which  is  for  every  functionary,  no  matter  of 
what  order,  the  most  powerful  motive  for,  as  well  as 
the  surest  guarantee  of,  a  conscientious  and  efïicient 
performance  of  duty. 

*'  Besides,"  he  adds,  as  if  to  antici})ate  the  objec- 
tion which  he  feels  will  be  the  strongest  of  all,  ''  as 
your  constitution  assures  you  of  the  means  of  retrac- 
ing your  steps,  you  have  only  to  weigh  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  the   present  state  of 
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things,  cr)nij)ar(Ml  with  those  of  tlic  chancfo  pro|)osecl 
to  you." 

Then,  letiiniing  to  the  principal  reason  why,  in 
the  ])resent  state  of  the  Vaudois  Church,  this  change 
seems  to  him  ahsohitely  necessaiy,  he  adds  : — 

*'  F(jr  some  years  past,  the  attention  of  your 
fellow- Protestants  has  heen  drawn  towards  you,  and 
means  have  heen  ])laced  at  your  disposal,  which  it 
depends  on  you  to  cii)ply  suitably.  We  think  that 
the  development  and  application  of  these  means 
will  ho  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  unless  we 
have  at  hand  a  person  thoroughly  acquainted  witli 
business,  and  well  known  to  all  those  with  whom  he 
will  frequently  come  in  contact.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  a  Moderator  domiciled  in  his  own  parish — in 
the  Valley  of  Saint-Martin,  for  instance  (which  will 
not  fail  to  happen) — will  be  very  much  isolated; 
that  our  communications  with  him  can  be  but  rare  ; 
and  that  he  will  not  be  able  properly  to  oversee  and 
develop  the  institutions  which  will  arise  from  our 
efforts.  The  time  seems  favourable  for  advancing 
the  interests  of  your  churches.  You  understand 
perfectly  your  political  and  religious  stand-point  ; 
you  have  some  idea  that  possibly,  nay,  probably,  a 
time  may  come  when  you  shall  no  longer  be  aided 
and  supported  as  you  are  to-day.  I  beg  you,  there- 
fore, to  act  with  that  manly  intelligence  and  those  ex- 
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])andtMl  views  whicl»,  laying  aside  all  lesser  coiisi«ler- 
ations,  look  to  the  result  alone.  If,  then,  the  Van- 
(lois  accept  the  |)ro|)osal  we  make  to  them,  to  appoint 
a  Moderator  for  life,  we,  in  onr  turn,  will  undcitakc 
to  furnish  him  with  a  proper  salary,  and  to  build 
him  a  house  at  La  'J'oui-. 

"  Such,  gentlemen,  are  oui-  views  and  opinions  ; 
it  is  for  you  to  ju<lge  of  them.  We  are  not  in  the 
least  disposed  to  be  conceited  about  them,  nor  to 
press  you  to  accept  them.  If  we  see  that  they  arc 
not  generally  approved  of,  we  ai'e  })erfectly  willing 
to  withdraw  them,  and  to  wait  i)atiently  f(;r  better 
days.  Yet  we  would  remind  you  that  these  ideas 
have  sprung  up  in  our  minds  while  watching,  step 
by  step,  the  progress  of  your  atihirs  for  the  last  ten 
years  ;  and  that  we  l)elieve  them  to  be  eminently 
adapted  to  your  jn'esent  position,  and  fitted  to 
consolidate  your  churches,  and  thus  to  spread  the 
principles  and  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ." 

In  spite  of  the  incontestable  logic  of  the  docu- 
ment we  have  just  analyzed  ;  in  spite  of  the  truth 
of  its  complaints  against  the  vacillating  and  uncertain 
progress  of  affairs  in  the  midst  of  the  Vaudois 
Church  ;  in  spite  even  of  the  kind  of  threat  with 
which  it  closes, — its  almost  universal  effect  was  t(j 
stir  up  opposition.      As  for  the  Table,  its  opinions 
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were  divided  ;   but  those  of  the   people  were  gener- 
ally and  thoroughly  adverse. 

That  tl:e  organization  of  the  Vaudois  Church  liad 
long  ago  been  more  or  less  Episcopal  was  no  reason, 
it  was  said,  why  now,  when  times  and  the  needs  of 
men  had  altered  so  much,  the  Church  should  return 
to  what  she  had  abandoned  centuries  before.  Besides, 
it  was  added,  if  our  Church,  as  it  is  at  present 
organized,  has  unmistakable  defects,  jx't  it  is  with 
this  organization  that  we  have  traversed,  without 
sinking,  the  most  stormy  peiiods  of  our  history  ; 
and  who  will  answer  for  it  that  the  one  which  it  is 
proposed  to  substitute  for  it  will  be  able  to  do  as 
much  for  us,  and  that  it,  too,  may  not  have  its  defec- 
tive points,  which,  though  less  seen  outwardly,  will 
be  neither  less  numerous  nor  less  to  be  regretted  ? 
It  is  true,  it  v^^as  also  said,  that,  in  the  present 
system,  the  men  intrusted  with  the  administration 
of  the  Church  are,  in  general,  only  for  a  short  time 
in  office.  And  yet  there  is  nothing  in  this  systeui 
to  prevent  their  charge  being  prolonged  indefinitely, 
so  often  as  this  .shall  be  thought  beneficial  for  the 
interests  of  the  Church  ;  and  at  the  same  time  there 
is  this  great  advantage,  which  tlu^  opposite  system 
would  forcibly  exclude,  that  an  appointment,  of 
which  there  might  he  just  cause  to  rejient,  cannot 
be  made  irrevocable.     Lastly,  not  to  omit  any  of  the 
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elements  wliicli  constituted  this  opposition,  the  idea 
of  a  Moderator  for  life,  with  special  functions,  a 
residence,  and  a  salary*  of  liis  own,  superior  to 
those  of  any  of  the  pastors,  his  colleagues,  could  not 
fail  to  meet  with  the  most  active  opposition  in  a 
centre  so  thoroughly  democratic  as  the  Vaudois  Val- 
leys, where  authority  in  every  shape  is  irksome,  and 
where  personal  and  family  interests,  the  more  power- 
ful the  narrower  the  sphere  in  which  they  move,  act 
a  most  important  part. 

The  most  marked  protests  against  the  project  in 
question  were  thus  not  wanting.  They  came  from 
far  and  near.  The  theological  students  at  Lausanne 
and  Berlin  thought  it  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  theii- 
Church,  to  enter  their  protest  also. 

"  Touched  with  admiration  and  gratitude,"  they 
wrote  to  the  Coionel,f  "  for  the  l»enefits  which  you 
pour  unceasingly  upon  our  people,  we  felt  ourselves 
impelled,  last  year,  to  testify  to  you  our  feelings  for 
your  person  and  your  work  ;  and  you  deigned  to 
receive  the  expression  of  our  gratitude  with  kind- 
ness and  condescension.  To-day  we  come,  inspired 
by  the  same  sentiments,  to  express  to  you,  with  all 

*  The  increase  of  salary  was  only  to  come  later,  as  tlie  following  fraf^ment  of 
a  letter  from  Beckwith  will  show  ;^"  You  may  tell  Poetti  that  I  hold  myself 
responsible  for  the  }\ouse,  anil  for  £00  sterling  a  year.  It  is  better  to  begin  wiUi 
an  income  equal  to  that  of  the  pastors,  so  as  not  to  excite  jealousy." — Lcttrr 
from  Becka-ith  to  M.  Bonjour,  from  Saint-Jean,  12th  Stptcmbcr  ls;{8. 

t  Amontf  the  number  were  M.,  afterwards  Dr.,  Revel,  M.  Lantaret,  the  present 
Moderator  of  the  Vaudois  Church,  and  tiie  author  of  these  lines. 
(390)  1 1 
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humility  and  frankness,  the  ideas  aroused  in  us  by 
the  proposal  you  have  made  to  the  Valleys,  suggest- 
ing a  change  in  our  ecclesiastical  organization  ;  and 
we  are  fully  persuaded  that  this  expression  of  our 
sentiments  will  meet  with  a^^  kind  a  reception  from 
you  as  the  preceding  one." 

After  having  admired  the  kindness  of  intention 
which  had  led  Beckwith  to  bring  forward  this  plan, 
and  agreed  with  him  as  to  the  faultiness  and  need  oi' 
improvement  in  the  present  organization  of  the  Vau- 
dois  Church  ;  after  reservations  with  regard  to  their 
competence  (considering  their  age)  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  on  questions  of  such  importance, — they  come, 
''  in  their  quality  of  Vaudois,"  exposed,  like  all 
who  profess  the  same  religion,  to  the  lamentable 
consequences  which  the  scheme  in  question  might 
entail,  to  protest,  with  all  the  others,  against  its 
adoption. 

''  First,"  they  said,  "because  we  do  not  think  it 
can  be  proved  that  the  proposed  organization  is  more 
in  harmony  with  the  Bible  than  that  for  which  it 
would  be  substituted  ;  secondly,  because  it  does  not 
appear  to  us  more  useful,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much 
more  dangerous  in  its  possible  consequences  ;  lastly, 
because  we  trust  to  the  integrity  of  a  state  of  things 
which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  our  ancestors, 
and  which,  by  its  existence  for  more  than  six  cen- 
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turies  in  the  midst  of  the  most  adverse  circling  In nces, 
has  become  to  each  one  of  iis  the  object  of  un'  anded 
respect."  In  conchision,  tliey  adjured  Beckwith  at 
least  to  postpone  this  scheme,  if  he  could  not  resolve 
to  abandon  it  ;  declaring,  with  the  bold  petulance  of 
youth,  "  that,  as  for  them,  they  would  hold  them- 
selves in  conscience  bound  to  oppose  it,  even  after  it 
should  have  been  adopted." 

The  Colonel's  answer,  dated  80th  April  1838, 
exhibits  more  clearly  than  ever  the  idea  which  had 
prepided  at  the  birth  and  development  of  his  ])roject. 
Beckwith  reminds  them  that  the  college  was  founde(| 
and  endowed*  with  a  sum  of  money  bequeathed 
with  the  view  of  advancing  the  interests  of  Pro- 
testantism on  the  Continent,  and  destined  by  the 
testamentary  executors  for  the  Vaudois  Church.  But 
the  sacrifices  hitherto  made  were  far  from  sufficient  ; 
others  must  be  made. 

*'As  experience,"  says  Beckwith,  "had  clearly 
shown  us  the  insufficiency  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration, to  inspect  establishments  which  require 
daily  attention,  we  pro})osed  to  have  a  Moderator 
for  life.  Our  aim  in  this  was,  first  of  all,  to  have 
a  man  who  would  have  time  to  improve  himself, 
and  to  benefit  those  under  his  charge  by  the  fruits 
of  his  experience  ;  a  man  protected  from  the  caprices 

*  See  tlie  cliapter  concerning  tlio  college,  p.  7r>. 
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of  the  pul)lic  ;  a  man  well  known  to  all  with  w  houi 
he  might  have  to  do — a  thing  absolutely  indispens- 
able for  those  who,  not  residing  in  the  country,  are 
notwithstanding  annually  called  upon  to  make  great 
sacrifices  :  in  short,  a  man  having  authority.  We 
also  wished  to  be  better  assured  of  the  conscientious 
outlay  of  the  sums  confided  to  us.  The  Vaudois 
have  not  thought  fit  to  agree  to  our  proposal,  and 
they  have,  in  duty  and  in  conscience,  rejected  it. 
We,  too,  have  our  duty  and  our  conscience,  which 
are,  unfortunately,  not  in  harmony  with  yours.  We 
cannot,  then,  proceed  further  for  the  present." 

After  having  thus  justified  himself,  Beck^vith,  in 
his  turn,  makes  a  vigorous  attack.  Setting  out 
from  the  declaration  of  the  students,  that  even  after 
the  project  should  have  been  adopted,  they  would 
hold  themselves  in  conscience  bound  to  oppose  it, — 

"  I  believe,"  he  says  to  them,  ''  that  you  have 
not  well  weighed  such  a  declaration,  which  would 
render  society  based  on  such  principles  impossible. 
But,  unfortunately,  this  is  the  moral  plague  of  your 
community.  You  cannot  distinguish  between  men 
and  principles.  You  lose  sight  of  the  latter,  and  of  the 
advantages  that  you  might  derive  from  them,  for  the 
sake  of  purely  personal  considerations  ;  and  thus 
you  are  totally  misguided.  A  principle  once  laid 
down,  men  must  be  left  to  act  according  to  the  laws 
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wliich  govern  its  a})plicatioii,  and  to  «ubjuit  to  it 
religiously.  At  present  you  arc  young,  full  of  hope, 
good  intentions,  and  high  aspirations  ;  but  if  you 
do  not  learn  to  obey  the  law  and  those  who  have  to 
enforce  its  application,  you  will  prepare  for  your- 
selves a  future  of  regrets  and  inconsistencies,  with 
shame  for  its  result.  Your  ripe  reflections  are  vain. 
Fruit  docs  not  ripen  in  spring.  A  time  will  come 
when  you  will  understand  thai  the  governed  too  may 
have  their  errors,  as  well  as  those  who  govern  ;  and 
that  no  one  can  f(jrm  a  just  judgment  of  their 
mutual  obligations  who  has  not  had  experience  of 
their  respective  duties.  You  will  soon  find  your- 
selves in  presence  of  men,  and  of  the  system  which 
guides  the  operations  of  society  in  your  country  ; 
and,  some  years  hence,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure,  or 
rather  the  pain,  of  comparing  our  opinions.  You 
will  then  be  pastors,  fathers  of  families,  administra- 
tors— you  will  have  had  time  to  realize  your  inten- 
tions ;  but  I  much  fear,  that,  instead  of  facts,  you 
will  ffive  me  reasons  which  it  is  not  hard  to  imao^ine 
beforehand.  You  will  tell  me  that  the  good  are  in 
the  minority  ;  that  the  indifferent  are  many  ;  that 
the  wicked  are  bold,  active,  and  enterprising  ;  that 
you  have  not  succeeded  because  you  have  not  been 
helped  ;  that  means  have  failed  you  ;  that  yc^ii  havo 
been  put  aside   because,  wishing  to  do  wliat  is  riglit 
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and  necessaiy,  you  came  in  contact  with  a  majority 
wliich  overtln-(jw  you,  as  it  had  overthrown  yoiu* 
predecessors,  and  as  it  will  overthrow  all  who  come 
after  you  ;  that  you  have  not  even  undertaken  that 
which  ai)peared  necessary,  because  you  felt  that  it 
would  bo  useless,  seeing  that  you  had  neither  the 
time  requisite  for  carrying  out  your  projects,  nor  the 
means  of  justifying  your  failure  before  the  public. 
Thus  I  shall  find  you  crushed  beneath  the  weight 
of  your  own  system,  and  reduced  to  that  impotence, 
inactivity,  and  want  of  energy,  which  are  the  faults 

of  your  country No  one  among  you  to  inspect, 

no  one  to  lead,  no  one  who  dares  reprove  the  wicked 
and  encourage  the  good  ;  not  a  soul  that  will  brook 
the  shadow  of  authority,  unless  brute  force  go  with 
it.  Kissing  the  hand  which  strikes  them  on  the 
part  of  others,  your  people  proudly  lift  their  head 
against  the  authority  of  their  own  choice  ;  that 
authority  which  they  ought  rather  to  be  led  to  re- 
spect and  love,  by  honour,  by  devotion,  by  religion, 
and  b}^  the  close  bond  that  unites  those  who  suft'er 
under  a  common  misfortune.  You  yourselves  will 
be  the  victims  of  such,  a  state  of  thinos.  You  will 
be  called  upon  to  remedy  it,  and  you  will  sink  be- 
neath the  task,  as  so  many  have  done.  You  will 
then  see,  with  sorrow,  that  (in  the  question  of  which 
we  treat)  you  have  been  satisfied  with  words,  that 
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yoii  were  incapable  of  jiulging  of  facts,  tliat  you  had 
not  understood  your  position,  that  the  conclusions 
you  drew  were  not  just,  and  that  you  formed  your 
decision  without  knowing  the  reason  for  it." 

Allowing  even  the  greatest  latitude  to  the  exag- 
geration contained  in  tlicse  rej)roaches,  they  must 
be  admitted  to  contain  still  greater  truth  ;  and  we 
are  convinced  that  not  one  of  those  to  whom  this 
letter  was  addressed,  when  he  reached  manhood, 
and  was  called  in  his  turn  to  the  management  of 
public  affairs,  did  not  acknowledge  that  Beckwith 
had  been  right  in  many  things  which  he  had  said 
twenty  years  l^efore  ;  and  that,  in  particular,  obedi- 
ence to  rule  and  authority  is  no  more  now  than  it 
was  then  the  dominant  and  characteristic  virtue  of 
the  members  of  the  Vaudois  Church.  This  same 
«juestion  of  the  Moderator  for  life  forms  the  main 
point  of  Beckwith's  correspondence  with  the  then  act- 
ing Moderator,  M.  J.  P.  Bonjour,  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  of  1838,  which  he  spent  in  England. 
Even  in  the  presence  of  the  almost  unanimous  op- 
position raised  by  his  scheme,  Beckwith  is  not  dis- 
couraged ;  and  is  so  convinced  of  its  perfect  suit- 
ability to  tlie  present  needs  of  the  Vaudois  Church, 
that  he  never  wearies  of  the  sul)ject,  and  goes  on 
recommending  its  acce[)tance  in  the  most  pressing 
wav. 
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"P is  riglit,"  he  writes  on  September  12th, 

"  in  taking  advantage  of  this  assembly  (the  Synod 
whicli  was  shortly  about  to  meet)  to  place  this  mat- 
ter before  the  eyes  of  the  public.  For  the  present, 
humanly  speaking,  its  success  is  not  probal)le  ;  but 
the  principle  is  so  solid,  that  I  am  persuaded  God 
will  "d^^e  the  scheme  success  if  He  judges  it  to  be  a 
suita'    .;  0  1'." 

"Our  children,"  he  writes,  some  days  later  (2()th 
September)  of  the  three  young  Vaudois  taken  by 
him  to  Durham  for  the  purpose  of  studying  for  the 
ministry,  "  are  in  very  good  health,  and  making 
much  progress.  They  are  good  si)ccimens  of  the 
Vaudois,  and  will  be  of  great  use  in  enabling  them 
to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  University  of  Durham, 
and  afterwards,  I  hope,  in  others  also.  Is  it  not  of 
unspeakable  importance  to  strengthen  and  develop 
views  so  useful  and  profitable  to  your  clergy  and 
your  people  ?  If  the  Vaudois  are  sensible  enough 
to  walk  frankly  with  their  true  friends,  they  will 
reap  much  advantage  from  it,  without  being  com- 
promised or  called  to  make  great  sacrifices.  You 
have  a  deserved  reputation  ;  but  it  is  time  to  show 
yourselves  worthy  of  your  fathers.  You  have,  for 
many  years,  done  nothing  to  maintain  and  advance 
the  interests  of  the  Protestant  religion.  Those  of 
your  true  friends    vho,  favoured  l)y  circumstances, 
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liave  Ijroader  views  and  means,  wliicli  thoy  will 
|)lacc  at  your  disposal,  are  now  showini^  you  the 
right  way,  and  you  ought  to  listen  to  them.  1  ,ey 
are  not  seeking  either  to  domineer  or  to  encroach 
on  your  rights.  All  that  they  ask  is  an  adminis- 
tration so  organized  as  to  make  the  ai)[)lication  oi' 
the  sums  they  are  disposed  to  furnish  much  more 
efficacious  than  it  is  at  present.  If  the  Vaudois 
refuse,  I  can  foresee  a  long  ti  .e  of  inaction,  weak- 
ness, and  material  losses  for  the  c'  rgy  and  the  yoimg 
men.  It  is  to  secure  your  own  interests,  as  well  as 
theirs,  that  the  English  denip.nd  a  change  in  your 
opinion.  That  is  all  !  V  are  ready,  as  iar  as  we 
are  concerned  ;   and  you  have  only  to  decide." 

*'  We  understand,"   he  says    in  the  same  letter, 

'' 3'our  interests  better  than  you  do  yourselves 

Our  horizon  is  wider,  our  experience  greater,  our 
k'nowledge  more  practical,  our  energy  more  exer- 
cised, our  [)rogress  less  interrupted.  Standing,  as 
we  do,  outside  the  sjjhere  of  personal  influences,  we 
look  on  things  with  coolness,  and  have  thus  every 
facility  for  forming  a  sound  judgment.  I  re})eat 
once  more  :  if  the  Vaudois  decide  on  yielding  to  ov.r 
arguments,  they  will  oi)en  a  new  career  to  their 
children,  and  will  end  by  taking  their  true  posi- 
tion among  the  Catholic  Churches  of  Christ.  But 
if  they  do  not,  they  will  continue  to  walk,  as  they 
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have  long  done,  witli  a  feeljle  and  lialting  step,  tor- 
mented   by   the   meanness   and    cavillings    of  their 

enemies Follow,  then,  the  good  advice  which   is 

given  you,  and  the  time  will  come  when  you  will 
walk  with  your  heads  erect  ;  when  you  will  be  in- 
dependent, and  call  no  one  your  master  but  Christ. 
That  is  what  we  seek  after." 

Such  were  the  sentiments  with  which,  a  month 
later,  he  I'cturncd  from  London.  The  Synod,  which 
he  hoped  would  be  the  means,  if  not  of  causing  his 
views  to  be  adopted,  yet  of  diffusing  them  among 
the  i)eople,  met  on  the  23rd  or  25th  April  of  the 
following  year  (1839.)  Among  the  subjects  which 
came  up  for  consideration  by  this  assembly,  were 
the  co-ordination  and  union  into  one  whole  of  the 
various  elements  composing  what  it  had  been  agreed 
to  call  The  Discipline  of  the  Vaudols  Church.  No 
better  oi)portunity  could  have  offered  for  introduc- 
ing the  change  regarding  the  Moderatorship,  had 
there  been  any  inclination  in  the  asseml)]y  to  do  so. 
There  was  none,  however.  When  the  meetinu' 
closed,  many  important  resolutions  had  been  passed; 
l)ut  on  the  question  of  the  Moderator  for  life,  not  a 
word  had  been  said.  This  clearly  showed  that  the 
opposition  to  this  project  had  rather  increased  than 
otherwise.  Beckwith  understood  this,  and  set  out 
for  London  with  a  bleeding  heart,  not  intending,  as 
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hitlicrto,  to  rc-.'H)i)(\ar  in  winter,  Init  (tliougli  of  this 
wo  can  scarcely  be  certain)  |)rol)a])ly  with  the  rcso- 
kition  never  to  return,  lie  had  often  said  that  the 
final  rejection  of  liis  project  would  be  to  him  a  ])roof 
that  his  work  among  the  Van* lois  could  no  longer 
be  carried  on.  However,  though  in  Ixxly  ho  be  in 
London,  Beckwith's  mind  and  heart  are  in  the  Val- 
leys still.  Nothing  can  be  more  touching  than  th(; 
solicitude  shown  in  his  correspondence,  during  more 
than  two  years  spent  in  England  (from  ^lay  1830 
to  October  1841),  regarding  all,  whether  far  or  neai-, 
that  might  afiect  the  welfare  of  that  i)o})ulation, 
which,  notwithstanding,  had  caused  him  so  nuich 
l)ain.  His  faithful  fellow-labourer,  Past(jr  Bonj(jur 
of  Saint-Jean,  having  Ijeen  dangerously  ill,  Beck- 
with  wrote  him  a  letter,  in  which  his  first  care  is  to 
thank  God  with  all  his  heart  for  having  had  "  tin; 
g(jodness  to  spare  your  life,  which  is  so  necessary  to 
us  for  many  reasons.'** 

Another  letter,  in  which  the  question  of  the  Latin 
school  at  Pomaret  and  the  college  is  debated  at  length, 
concludes  with  these  touchingly  simi)le  and  cordial 

words:  "My  friendly  regards  to  N and  N ; 

indeed  to  all,  rich  and  poor,  great  and  small,  not  for- 
getting either  Ghitouna  or  Madeleine,  or  even  Azor."-|- 

*  Letter  to  Î.Î.  .1.  P.  Bonjonr,  June  2'.)th,  1839. 

+  The  servants  and  the  dog  at  the  parsonage,  the  latter  having  been  his  in- 
separable companion  in  his  walks. 
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It  was  (liirin^j^  tliis  stay  in  pji^Iand  iliat  lie  s<?]it 
to  the;  parish  of  Rodorot  a  huiii  of  money,  as  beforo 
nienti(jnc(l,  to  Ijc  converted  into  provisions.*  Tlu3 
snp|)ly  of  Bibles  was  also  sent  at  this  time  ;  f  and 
liaviiiL;'  discovered  that  there  was  a  want  of  cate- 
chisms, he  f^ot  an  edition  of  four  thousand  copies 
])rinted  in  London.  J  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
charities,  tin;  long  debated  (piestion  is  not  lost  sight  of 

"  My  dear  B ,"  he  writes,  on  the  1st  October 

183Î),  to  his  habitual  correspondent  on  this  subject, 
"  I  abide  by  our  long  discussions,  om*  way  of  turn- 
ing the  question,  and  facing  it  on  every  side.  I  can 
see  no  omission — nothing  to  i-egret.  If  I  had  to  go 
over  the  whole  of  our  course  of  action  again,  I  should 
alter  nothing  that  has  been  done.  That  was  the 
seal  of  our  work  ;  but  we  have  not  succeeded  in 
setting  tlie  seal  to  it,  and  I  am  much  troubled." 

The  trouble  he  speaks  of  was  considerably  aug- 
mented by  the  feelings  of  animosity  and  iri'itation 
with  which — in  consecpience  of  the  religious  struggles 
which  had  taken  place  in  his  country — a  great  part 
of  the  members  of  the  Anojlican  Church  rei^arded  all 
dissenting  Churches,  and  consequently  the  Vaudois 
Church,  as  belono-ino-  to  this  category. 


*  Letter  to  the  Tiiblo,  from  Wyiidham  Club,  St.  James'  Square,  December 
1840. 

t  Letter  to  tlio  Tal)lc,  August  r>ih,  1841. 

Î  Letter  to  M.  J.  P.  Bonjour,  April  Dth,  ISIO. 
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"The  Prcs])yt('riian  ClmrclR's  of  all  kiiuls,"  lie 
writes,  on  July  20th,  18  40,  "  have  latterly  mani- 
fested such   marked  c)[)pu.siti<)n,  and  such  a  furious 

t. 

determination  to  overthrow  our  (  liurch,  that  your 
cause,  and  those  who  are  attachetl  to  it,  meet  with 
hut  little  favour  here.  The  principles  and  prejudices 
of  our  Church  lead  us  to  regard  all  that  hapi»ens  in 
the  Protestant  world,  at  present,  as  an  immense  re- 
hellion  ;  and  perhaps  you  are  the  only  Church  whom 
we  except  from  this  condemnation." 

"  Here  is  our  present  position,"  ho  writes  on  the 
same  subject  in  another  letter  (])ecember  188 9).  "  Wa 
wished  to  give  your  churches  a  charactei'  of  homo- 
geneity and  nationality  such  as  they  do  not  possess  ; 
and,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  Wal denses  of  the 
parent  root,  you  are  merely  looked  upon  as  Swiss 
Presbyterian  Churches.  When  we  would  si)eak  of 
you  to  those  of  your  own  communion,  they  will  not 
listen  ;  if  we  address  those  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
they  draw  back.  At  first,  every  request  on  behalf 
of  the  children  of  the  ancient  Vaudois  was  antici- 
pated ;  now,  men  turn  their  backs  on  you.  All 
who  remain  to  you  are  Dr.  Gilly  and  myself  Think 
what  a  burden  we  have  to  bear  !  " 

But  his  anxiety  does  not  proceed  entirely  from 
outward  circumstances  such  as  these;  it  :'oceeds 
also  occasionally  from   himself,    and    from    the  im- 
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possiljility   of  harmonizing  princ'i})les   wliich,  some- 
times at  least,  a})pe?T  perfectly  irreconcilaljle. 

**  My  mind,"  ho  writes  in  a  remarkable  letter  of 
the  22nd  August  1840,  which  we  would  fain  cpiote 
word  for  word,  ''  becomes  clearer  every  day  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  relations  between  us,  as  members 
of  two  Churches  with  views  and  systems  so  opposed  ; 
and  I  see  the  necessity  of  explaining  to  the  best 
thinkers  among  you  our  true  mutual  position.  Having 
attentively  reviewed  my  motives,  words,  and  actions 
with  regai'd  to  you,  I  have  found  nothing  either  to 
regret  or  to  change  ;  and  (setting  aside  lunnan  weak- 
ness) I  think  I  have  acted  with  prudence  and  energy 
in  the  right  direction.  My  opinions  and  convictions 
of  to-day  are  those  of  the  year  1828.  I  regard  the 
subject  from  the  same  point  of  view.  I  have  laid 
down  my  principles  ;  I  have  acted  u})on  them,  and 
I  do  not  repent  of  it.  If  then  we  do  not  understand 
each  other,"  he  asks,  ''  whence  docs  this  arise  ?  " 
And  to  this  question  he  I'e plies,  *'  From  the  simple 
nature  of  things,  without  l)ad  faith  or  l)ad  intention 
on  either  side." 

"  In  short,"  he  continues,  becoming  animated, 
"  who  are  we,  and  w^ho  are  vou  ?  We  are  members 
of  a  monarchical  Church,  based  on  the  principle  ol' 
authority,  and  with  an  organization  which  you  re- 
jjudiate.      You,  on  the  contrary,  belong  to  a  re})ub- 
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lican  Chuvcli,  fijunded  on  the  will  of  the  people,  witli 
an  ecclesiastical  organization  which  we  should  call 
illegal.  How  can  two  such  societies  enter  into 
mutual  relations,  without  i)roducing  dissension,  dis- 
trust, hatred,  animosity,  &c.  ?  We  are,  in  your  eyes, 
tyrants  and  abettors  of  despotism  ;  you  are,  in  our 
eyes,  anarchists  and  children  of  rebellion  and  schism. 
We  wish  to  attain  obedience  by  obedience  ;  you,  by 
disobedience.  To  you  our  system  appears  only 
tyranny  and  slavery  ;  yours  appears  to  us  obstinacy 
and  licence.  Either  our  principles  are  ill  laid  down, 
and  have  taken  a  wrong  «lirection,  or  it  is  you  is 
that  have  done  so." 

Beckwith  draws  from  all  this  the  inference,  that 
people  acting  on  different  principles  cannot  possibly 
act  together  ;  and,  applying  this  reasoning  to  him- 
self, he  concludes  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
resume  his  interrupted  work  among  the  Vaudois. 
But  Beckwith  wrote  and  thought  in  vain,  for  the 
conclusions  of  his  essentially  logical  mind  were  more 
than  once  contradicted  by  his  noble,  generous  heart, 
which  was  far  larger  than  his  ideas  ;  and  all  that 
was  truly  and  thoroughly  Christian  in  his  character 
could  not  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  silence  what  was 
too  narrow  and  exclusive  in  his  ecclesiastical  theories. 
Beckwith  had  only  pursued  thir-'  project  from  the 
wish    to    do    ijood  ;    the    ijuardians   of  the    Vaudois 
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Church  had  only  resisted  it  because  they  feared  t(^ 
compromise  tlieir  principles.  Thoy  were  thus  equally 
ruled  by  conscience  ;  and,  ^^here  tliis  is  the  case, 
dissension  can  never  last  long,  and  causes  for  union 
are  soon  found  to  be  mucli  stronger  than  any  that 
could  exist  for  separation.  And  thus  it  liap]>en('(l 
in  this  instance  :  the  motives  which  induced  Beck- 
with  to  resume  his  work  in  the  Valleys  were  strongei- 
than  those  which  advised  another  line  of  conduct  ; 
and  so,  (me  fine  day  in  October  1841,  the  well- 
known  post-chaise — which,  however,  had  not  l)een 
seen  for  two  years — again  rolled  over  the  pavement  of 
La  Tour,  bringing  Beckwith  l)ack  to  his  work,  and  to 
the  Church  which,  in  spite  of  all  that  had  happened, 
had  never  ceased  to  rei^ard  him  as  lier  most  constant 
and  devoted  benefactor. 

And  now,  as  foi'  the  question  which  has  occupied 
this  long  chapter,  here,  without  evasion  or  reserve, 
is  our  view  of  the  matter  : — The  slightest  doubt 
with  regard  to  the  perfect  ])urity  and  integrity  of 
the  motives  which  led  Beckwith  to  bring  forward 
his  plan  of  appointing  a  Moderator  for  life,  would 
be  so  great  a  wrong  to  the  memory  of  such  an  estim- 
able man,  that  we  hope  that  no  Vaudois,  worthy  of 
the  name,  has  ever  for  a  moment  harboured  such 
a  doubt  in  his  bosom.  The  accusation  of  having 
wished,  by  this  j^roject,  to  make  the  Vaudois  Church 
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in  some  sort  a  vassal  of  the  Anglican  Churcli,  is 
equally  unfounded.  Beckwith  merely  Vv'islud,  by 
giving  the  Vaudois  Church  a  form  somewhat  akin, 
it  is  true,  to  Episcopacy,  to  impart  to  it  more  co- 
hesion and  unity,  and  thus  to  make  it  capal)le  oj" 
actinic  more  enerfi'eticallv  than  it  had  hithert<j  dune; 
but  he  never  had  the  least  idea  of  making  that 
Church  Anglican.* 

Now,  as  to  the  end  proposed,  was  Beckwith 
wrong  ?  No  one  can  venture  to  say  so.  The 
method  he  adopted  ti*  attain  his  end  was  what,  in 
our  view,  he  went  wrong  in,  A  chaiiL^e  in  an 
ecclesiastical  system,  the  pa.ssing  of  a  Church  from 
a  Presbyterian  a^d  democratic  constitution  (es})e- 
cially  v/hen  this  has  lasted  for  centui'ies)  to  a  consti- 
tution more  fir  less  Episco|tal  and  monai'chical,  is  a 
thing  too  i'onnidable — even  su})posing  it  to  be  pos- 
sible— not  to  bring  with  it  the  inost  painful 
consequences.  Habits  formed  with  regard  to  re- 
hgion  are  doubly  powc^rful  and  tenacious.  Whetlier 
good  or  bad,  it  is  extremely  diihcult  to  give  them 
up  ;  and  this  is  an  idea  which  ought  to  ])e  ev^'i- 
present  to  the  min<ls  of  those  who  preside  among 
us  over  the  work  of  (evangelization,  and  over  the 
organization   of  the  connnunities  wliich   arise   from 

*  He  himself  thus  characterized  the  object  in  view  :  "  To  have  an  Ejiisoopal 
<'l:iirch  with  a  Preshyteriaii  constitution." — LcUfr  to  M  J.  P  lionjonr,  2S//i 
A  Hiju.it  1844. 
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that  work.  Besides,  was  not  the  evil  whijh  Beck- 
with  justly  deplored  due  rather  to  the  defective 
working  of  the  existing  system  than  to  that  system 
itself  ? 

According  to  us,  every  ecclesiastical  system  is 
legitimate,  and  capable  of  bearmg  good  ^vuits,  if  it 
guarantee  to  society  two  elements  essential  to 
existence,  stability,  and  prosperity — viz,  order  and 
liberty.  Where  these  exist,  and  the  system  is  un- 
successful, the  fault  is  in  the  manner  of  its  applica- 
tion ;  in  the  want  of  skill,  energy,  uprightness,  dis- 
interestedness, and  perseverance,  on  the  part  of  those 
wiio  have  the  practical  charge  of  it.  and  who  are 
chiefly  accountal)le  for  its  failure.  Such  was  the 
work  to  be  done,  if  Beckwith  had  but  known  it. 
If,  leaving  the  system  as  it  was  in  itself,  and  as 
time  and  circumstances  had  made  it,  he  had  confined 
his  efforts  to  amending  it  as  far  as  possible,  and 
above  alL  to  iLi^rrcving  its  practical  side,  what 
sufferings  would  have  been  spared,  how  many  seeds  of 
vexation,  which  afterwards  bore  but  too  much  fruit, 
would  have  been  nipped  in  the  bud  ! 
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CHAPTER  X. 


BECKWITH  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  QUESTIONS. 


THE  LITURGY. 


HE  Vaudois  Church,  in  Beckwith's  eyes,  had 
other  defects  besides  its  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitution, to  prevent  its  undertaking  with 
success  the  great  and  noble  mission  appointed  to  it 
by  Providence — namely,  the  evangelization  of  Itidy. 
This  long-cherished  conviction  grew  stronger  within 
him,  as  the  moment  approached  for  the  be;,  'nnin;^  of 
this  gi'eat  undertaking.  If,  by  her  mei  .is,  'i^any 
souls  were  to  be  brousjht  from  the  (U«»'kness  of 
Romanism  into  the  marvellous  light  of  the  .^^^pel, 
the  Vaudois  Church,  organizeel  as  she  was,  and  with 
the  Liturgy  she  used,  could  but  very  imperfectly, 
thought  Beckwith,  offer  them  the  shelter  and  nouri.sh- 
ment  they  required.  Under  the  power  of  this  con- 
viction, which  we  will  not  comment  upon,  the  first 
attempts  at  evangelisation  had  scarcely  been  made, 
when  the  question  of  tl^e   Liturgy  seized  on   Beck- 
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with's  mind  witli  peculiar  force,  and  Lecame  for  many 
years  the  constant  sulject  of  his  thoughts,  and  tlie 
object  of  the  most  active  steps  to  render  it  })opular 
and  acceptable. 

The  first  of  these  steps,  in  the  order  of  time,  as 
well  as  by  its  own  imi)oi'tance,  was  the  i^ublication 
by  him,  in  I80O,  of  a  volume  in  IGmo,  of  488 
pages,  entithMJ  :  Safjf/lo  dl  lAtavf/ia,  seconda  le 
Dottrine  della  i^aiita-Serittava,  ad  usa  de'  seonplici* 
"  The  object  of  this  Liturgy,"  it  is  said  in  the  pre- 
face, ''  is  to  teach  what  are  the  dogmas  and  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  religion.  It  begins  by  proclaiming 
the  commandments  of  (jiod,  exhorting  men  to  ac- 
knowledge and  confess  that  they  have  violated  them  ; 
it  shows  them  how  t})ey  can  escape  the  terrible  con- 
sequences of  their  disolx^dience,  and  incites  them  to 
sing,  in  the  woi'd.s  of  the  Psahuist,  the  praises  of 
God  for  sucli  a  great  deliverance.  The  minister  then 
i-eadt?  passages  of  Holy  Scripture  for  the  instruction, 
encouragement,  and  consolation  of  the  people— to 
make  them  understand  and  experience  the  Word  of 
God  to  be  the  true  bread  of  life.  Prayeis  are  then 
offered  for  their  own  wants  temporal  and  spiritual,  and 
for  tliOK-f>  of  all  men,  of  whatever  condition.  Lastly, 
the  minister  is  invited  to  preach,  in  order  to  teach  men 
tlie  moral  and  religious  duties  which   pr(^ceed  from 

'  Trinted  'vt  Pignerol  by  ChiftTin'e 
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the  doctrine  of  Christ.  Ritual  obsorvaiices,  in  as  lar 
as  they  are  conibrnial^le  to  the  s})irit  of  Scripture, 
are  a  great  help  to  sanctification,  on  condition  that 
they  are  engaged  in  witli  a  pious  heart  and  an  enlight- 
ened mind.  They  may,  in  this  way,  be  combined 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  an  aVjridgment  of  doc- 
trine by  means  of  tlie  Scriptures,  and  to  direct  men, 
from  their  infancy,  towards  all  things  '  profitable  for 
doctrine,  for  leprocf,  for  con-ection,  for  instruction 
in  righteousness  :  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  per- 
fect, throughly  furnisluid  unto  all  good  works.'  " 

This  Liturgy  is  nuich  the  same  in  substance  as 
that  of  the  English  Church,  but  considerably  abridged 
and  modified  in  certain  details  :  all  that  could  have 
the  slightest  resombiance  to  Romanism  has  been 
banished  from  it  with  the  greatest  care.  It  does  not 
pretend  to  be  a  complete  Litui-gy,  but,  as  the  title  indi- 
cates, an  experiment,  intended  by  Bcekwith  to  embody 
his  thoughts  on  this  important  subject.  It  was 
also  meant,  in  some  degree,  to  open  the  way  in  which 
he  would  desire  to  see  the  Vaudois  Church  walking, 
if  not  for  her  own  sake,  as  the  Church  of  the  Val- 
leys, yet  at  least  for  the  sake  cf  the  congregations 
whom  her  evangelists,  with  a  blessing  from  on  high, 
hoped  to  raise  from  the  midst  of  the  Italian  peoi)le.* 

•  This  Sfujgio  contains,  besides  the  preface,  a  portion  of  which  we  have  tran- 
srribcd,  the  calendar,  with  tlie  morning  and  evening  lessons  for  every  day  in  the 
yi  ar  ;  the  psalms,  so  arranged  as  to  be  read  through  onco  a  month  ;  the  order  ol 
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This  })uljlication  having  failed  to  pnxluce  the 
desired  eliect,  and  having  called  forth  neither  praise 
nor  blame  on  the  part  of  the  official  representatives 
of  the  Vaudois  Church,  Beckwith,  extremely  vexed 
})y  this  apathy  and  silence  with  regard  to  a  question 
which  he  held  to  be  so  important,  tried  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  subject  by  another  publication  the 
year  after.  This  was  a  pamphlet,  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  the  Moderator  of  the  Vaudois  Church,  in 
which  the  reform  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart 
was  still  more  clearly  and  vigorously  advocated. 

"Among  the  number  of  questions,"  we  here  read, 
"  which  will  engage  the  attention  of  the  Synod 
aVjout  to  meet,  that  of  an  Italian  ritual  and  a  Liturgy 
adapted,  with  regard  to  form,  to  the  times  and  circum- 
stances in  which  wo  are  placed,  is  certainly  not  one  of 
the  least  important."  '*  With  regard  to  form,"  Beck- 
with says  on  purpose;  "  for," he  continues,  "  the  ques- 
tion of  a  written  Liturgy  being  resolved  by  the  fact  of 
the  adoption  of  the  formulary  now  in  use  in  the 
Vaudois  Church,  and  iis  being  guaranteed,  in  letter 
as  well  as  in  spirit,  by  the  Confession  of  Faith,  tlie 
only  thing  to  be  ascertained  is,  whether  the  present 

morning  and  evening  prayer  for  the  Sundays  and  holy-days;  the  order  of  morn- 
ing and  evening  prayer  for  every  day  in  the  year  ;  prayers  and  thanksgivings 
upon  several  occasions  ;  collects  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year  ;  the  liturgy  of 
the  communion,  and  public  baptism  for  children  ;  the  short  catechism,  to  be 
learned  by  every  one  before  he  be  confirmed.  The  liturgy  of  confirmation, 
matrimony,  and  burial,  as  also  of  the  consecration  of  ministers  and  the  installa- 
tion of  elders,  is  entirely  wanting. 
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formulary,  or  that  which   it  is  proposed   to  adopt, 
possesses  most  advantages." 

The  first  fault  which  Beck  with  points  out  in  the 
[)resent  Liturgy  is,  that  it  is  rather  a  manual  of  i)iety 
than  a  body  of  Scriptural  doctrines,  so  arranged  as 
to  furnish  instiuction  to  the  people.  It  begins,  in- 
deed, with  an  ortliodox  confession  of  sins,  but  it 
does  not  announce  clearly  enough  the  remission  of 
these  sins  through  justification  by  faith  ;  and  besides, 
it  does  not,  in  a  sufficiently  connected  manner,  direct 
the  attention  of  the  faithful  to  the  dogmas  and  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles.  A  second  fault 
of  this  Liturgy,  and  in  his  eyes  the  principal  one,  is, 
that  Holy  Scripture  is  not  incorporated  into  it. 
"  The  reading  of  the  latter,"  he  says,  "  is  abandoned 
to  the  discretion  of  a  layman  before  the  worship, 
properly  so  called,  has  begun  ;  and  the  result  is,  that 
while  the  Church  proclaims  the  Word  of  God  to  be 
the  only  rule  of  its  faith,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other,  the  reading  of  this  Word  does  not  even  enter 
into  the  duties  of  him  who  conducts  the  worship." 
A  third  reproach  with  wdiich  Beckwith  assails  the 
formulary  then  in  use  is,  that  if  ''  the  prayers  are 
long  enough,  the  time  devoted  during  worship  to 
prayer  and  the  praise  of  God  is  not  sufficiently  pro- 
longed ;  the  mind  is  not  sufficiently  exercised  in 
them  to  make  it  diligent  and  persevering,  and  time 
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tails  it  for  tliat  holy  cuiiteniplation  which  tends  to 
produce  and  develop  in  man  habits  of  roverenco 
and  piety  in  adoration." 

The  same  remarks  which  Beckwith  has  just  made 
on  the  Liturgy  he  finds  applicable  to  those  who  take 
pait  in  the  worshij-  : — 

•*  A  Church,"  he  writes,  "  which  does  not  possess 
a  ritual  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  peo})le,  which 
none  can  dispense  with,  is  without  the  means  of 
edification  for  the  absent,  and  presu})poses  far  too 
great  an  amount  of  knowledge  in  the  majority  of 
the  members.  Instruction  by  the  i)arents,  family 
worship,  and  the  reading  of  the  Word  of  God 
in  the  fjimily,  may  be  reconnnended  by  the  Church, 
but  she  cannot  enforce  them  as  a  habit.  The  cate- 
chism, public  worshi}),  and  preaching,  are  her  prin- 
cipal resources.  The  first  is  an  isolated  act,  exer- 
cising its  influence  only  for  a  season  ;  the  pastors 
can  best  judge  of  its  real  value.  The  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, preaching,  and  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  bring  the  soul  into  the  presence  of  its 
Saviour.  But  a  Lituigy  formulates  the  dogmas,  the 
teacliings,  the  moral  of  these  means  of  salvation  and 
sanctification.  It  is  a  monument  harder  than  brass, 
on  which  is  inscribed  the  confession  of  faith  of  a 
Church  ;  a  fountain  wdience  life-giving  waters  daily 
flow  ;  the  chart  of  its  Christian  liberty,  which  no 
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oiiu  has  tliu  riijht  eitlior  of  iuUliui;  to  or  of  takin<r 
fioiii  ;  a  liglitliouse  which  points  it  out  as  a  harbour 
of  rcfuo'c  for  all  tlujsc  ti'iupcst-tosse'd  ones  who  sook 
a  [)lac'»3  NvhciL'  they  may  cast  anchor  :  lastly,  it  is  tlic 
code  of  a  visible  Cliurch,  whieli  pci'inits  every  one  to 
judge  of  the  coininunity  from  which  it  emanates,  an<l 
thereby  either  t(3  join  them  or  to  depart  from  them." 

Other  advantages  still,  accoi'ding  to  him,  proceed 
from  such  a  Liturgy  as  he  proposes,  and  this  in  [)ar" 
ticular,  ''  That  it  guarantees  the  rights  of  consciince, 
botli  of  the  i)astors  and  peojde  :  of  the  pastors,  by 
determining  tlie  general  character  with  which  their 
preaching  is  to  lie  invested,  and  by  giving  them  full 
lilierty  to  reveal  all  the  counsel  of  Go<l  ;  of  the 
j)COple,  by  the  certainty  which  it  gives  them  that 
the  mstruction  imparted  to  them  will  always  be  in 
harmonv  with  the  confession  of  faith." 

But  an  indispensable  condition  for  tlie  jiroduction 
of  all  the  good  results  just  indicated  is,  that  the 
clergy  and  the  people  worslii}»  all  together,  and  that 
the  form  of  it  is  such  that  the  people  cannot  avoid 
taking  an  active  })art  in  the  worship — "an  end 
which  can  easily  be  obtained,"  says  Beckwith,  "  by 
the  simple  introduction  into  the  present  fonuulary 
of  sentences  and  verses  repeated  alternately  by  the 
clergy  and  people,  and  the  Psalms  of  David  divided 
so  as  to  be  read  through  every  month  in  the  year. 
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This  simple  change,"  he  continues,  ''  would  induce 
the  congregations  to  make  use  of  a  book,  the  want 
of  which  would  in  this  way  be  constantly  felt  ;  and 
while  the  use  of  this  book  would  make  them  more 
and  more  familiar  with  the  doctrines  of  their  Church, 
it  would  also  have  the  precious  result  of  sanctioning 
their  morality.  There  are  none,"  he  says  in  con- 
clusion, **  not  even  the  indifferent  and  inattentive, 
who  would  not  gain  by  this  change  ;  for  the  con- 
stant repetition  of  Scripture  sentences  which  the 
Liturgy  would  contain  would  store  their  memory 
with  all  sorts  of  precious  words,  which,  with  the 
help  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  might  be  of  great  use  to 
them  in  the  various  circumstances  of  life." 

When  the  Church  should  thus  have  placed  in  the 
hands  of  her  members,  first  the  Word  of  God,  and 
then  a  ritual  containing  all  the  fundamental  truths, 
along  with  a  Scriptural  manual  of  piety  ;  when, 
besides  this,  she  should  have  addressed  them 
by  preaching  and  exhortations  of  all  kinds, — ''  she 
would,"  according  to  Beckwith,  "  have  done  all  that 
it  was  in  her  power  to  do  :  she  would  have  given 
precept  upon  precept,  line  upon  line,  here  a  little, 
and  there  a  little  ;  she  would  have  discliarged  her 
obligations  towards  them  ;  her  doctrines  would 
distil,  according  to  the  words  of  the  prophet,  like 
'  the  latter  and  I'ornier  rain  u})on  the  earth.'  " 
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Very  diircrcnt  results  from  these  are  }if>inted  out  to 
hiiu,  in  the  case  of  a  rival  Church,  which,  beginning  by 
great  attention  to  forms,  has  ended  by  substituting 
them  entirely  for  the  Word  of  God.  Beckwith  does 
not  deny  this  danger — he  admits  it  ;  but  as  this  sub- 
stitution, though  a  very  grave  fault,  is  not  a  neces- 
sary result  of  the  adoption  of  forms,  instead  of  feel- 
ing at  all  enfeebled  by  this  ol)jcction,  he  makes  use 
of  it  to  defend  his  own  side  of  the  question.  "  With 
an  erroneous  rule  of  faith,"  he  says — "  with  worship 
and  observances  in  many  respects  contrary  to  the 
Word  of  God — assailed  on  all  sides,  this  Church  yet 
holds  her  ground,  thanks  to  the  strength  she  receives 
from  the  ritual.  Now  how  much  more  sui'cly,  if 
she  do  not  neglect  the  means,  can  a  Church  like  the 
Vaudois  Church,  founded  on  the  Rock  of  Ages,  count 
on  the  richest  and  fairest  future,  when,  in  order  to 
rally  to  the  standard  of  Zion  the  scattered  members 
of  the  flock  of  Christ,  she  has  only  to  present  to  men 
a  means  of  confessing  with  their  mouth  the  faith 
which  they  have  in  their  heart  !  " 

"  Render  then,"  he  says  in  conclusion,  "  render 
to  your  Church — which  holds  her  place  as  a  visible 
Church — her  just  attributes.  Let  grace  be  poured 
into  her  lips,  for  God  hath  blessed  her  for  ever. 
Let  her  ride  prosperously  because  of  truth  and 
meekness     and     righteousness  ;     for     '  the     King's 
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dp.uglitcr  is  all  glorious  within  :  her  clothing  is  of 
wrought  gold.'  '  Tlien  many  people  shall  go  and 
say,  Come  ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of 
the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob  ;  and  he 
will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  wo  will  walk  in  his 
paths  :  for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  fortn  the  law,  and 
the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem.'  " 

On  the  eve  of  the  Synod  at  which  he  wished  to 
brinijf  forward  this  discussion  he  wrote  to  Pastor 
Bonjour  a  very  long  letter,  in  which  a  slight  tinge 
of  severity  is  perceptible  ;  which,  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  considering  the  disappointment  from  which  he 
was  sufferinii'. 

"  I  see,"  he  says,  "  that  nothing  can  be  done  for 
the  ritual.  If  the  alternate  repetition  of  the  psalms 
by  the  minister  and  people  be  not  introduced  into 
the  Italian  Liturgy,  it  will  be  impossible  to  place  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  ;  and  my  ideas  on  this 
subject  are  either  erroneous  or  inca])ablc  of  realiza- 
tion. But,  indeed,  I  cannot  conceive  how  the 
Presbyterian  principle  can  be  injured  by  giving  the 

people  a  share  in  Scriptural  worship No  one,  I 

su})pose,  would  think  of  being  immovable,  unchang- 
ing, and  infallil  )1'\  in  the  matter  of  a  visible  Church  ; 
but  it  looks  extremely  like  this,  when  people  refuse 
to  conform  to  what  is  demanded  l)y  the  times,  by 
circumstances,  and  by  human  weakness  and   ignor- 
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ance.  People  hold  np  to  nie  as  an  objection,"  he 
continues,  "  the  examjtlc  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland,  which  has  no  Liturgy;  but  that  Church 
has  made  no  proselytes  from  llomanism,  and  if  she 
has  prospered  hitherto,  it  is  less  owing  to  the  good- 
ness of  her  principles,  than  to  the  Itold,  energetic, 
temperate,  and  persevering  character  of  her  peoj»le 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  her  spirit  of  o})po.sition  to 
the  Established  Church  on  the  other." 

The  Anglican  Church,  he  maintained,  has  a  ritual, 
thanks  to  which  she  has  formed  her  members  to 
habits  conformable  to  the  confession  of  faith  ;  also, 
tliough  furiously  attacked  by  dissent  without  and 
apostasy  within  (for  the  hour  of  temptation  has  come 
for  her  as  for  all),  never  *'  have  the  strength  and 
worth  of  her  customs  shown  themselves  in  such  a 
victorious  manner."  The  Greek  Church,  the  hetero- 
uox  Romish  Church,  have  lived,  by  force  of  habit, 
for  centuries  ;  wdiile,  "  for  want  of  habits,  all  the 
Evano-elical  Churches  on  the  Continent  are  in  a  de- 
plorable  state  of  weakness." 

The  formation  of  new  churches  in  the  plain,  con- 
stituted as  they  naturally  will  be,  is,  according  t(^ 
Beckwith,  a  new  element,  which  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  overlook.  "  You  cannot,"  he  says  on  this  sub- 
ject, ''do  violence  to  the  habits  of  Protestants.  Very 
well.      But  have  you  a  greater  right  to  d(»  \  iolence 
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tu  the  luiLits  of  Catliolics  ?  Would  this  be  a  better 
action  in  one  sense  than  in  another  ?  Tlie  former  have 
been  brought  up  according  to  Protestant  haljits  and 
ideas,  and  you  say  that  they  need  no  other  form  of 
instruction.  I  agree.  But  as  for  those  who  have 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and  who,  notwith- 
standing, feel  this  to  be  a  gi'eat  want,  will  you  do 
nothing  for  them  ?  You  tell  me  that  the  Word  of 
God  will  do  all  this  ;  but  the  application  of  the 
Word  of  God  to  individual  soul"  is  not  the  question: 
the  question  is  how  to  give  church  habits  to  the  thou- 
sands who  will  join  you,  and  who  have  all  their 
Christian  life  to  form,  and  their  Christian  career  to 
pass  through.  Now,  the  Bible  does  not  point  out 
these  things,  and  it  is  for  the  leaders  of  the  Church 
to  arrange  them  in  such  a  way  that  the  Church 
may  do  its  work,  according  to  the  letter  and  spirit 

of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 

"  The  Protestant  Churches  of  Europe  have  hardly 
made  any  proselytes  from  Romanism  since  the  Re- 
formation, and  it  is  doubtful  whether  thev  ever  will. 
If  you  have  the  energy  and  good  sense  to  present  a 
Church  to  those  fugitives  from  Romanism,  perhaps 
they  will  accept  it  ;  if,  instead  of  that,  you  only 
present  them  with  a  Bible,  you  will  perhaps  have 
Christians,  but  you  will  not  have  members  of  the 
Church,  and    these  youthful  Christians  will  go   to 
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seek    shelter   elsewhere The    practical    way    to 

retain  them,  is  to  present  to  them,  along  with  the 
Bible,  a  Liturgy  so  coin[)iled  as  to  teach  them  what 
the  Vaudois  Church  is,  and  to  use  this  Liturgy 
habitually,  directing  the  congregation  to  take  an 
active  part  in  it 

"  I  know,"  says  Beckwith  in  conclusion,  ''  how 
difficult  it  is  for  a  layman  to  address  ecclesiastics  on 
subjects  which  do  not  properly  belong  to  his  sphere 
of  action  ;  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  take  u[)on  my- 
self the  odium  of  such  an  interference,  in  the  ho})e 
of  arousing  debates  on  important  questions,  which, 
ac"  )rding  to  me,  are  at  the  present  time  questions 
of  life  and  death." 

But  these  debates  did  not  take  place.  All  the 
other  expressions  of  his  ideas  on  this  important 
subject  were  treated  with  the  same  icy  silence  and 
want  of  attention  with  which  his  first  attempt  at 
a  Liturgy  and  his  letter  to  the  Moderator  had  been 
received.  And  why  ?  Was  there  in  the  theories 
of  Beckwith,  which  we  have  striven  to  reproduce 
as  faithfully  as  possible,  no  vulnerable  side  by  which 
his  opponents  (if  they  had  consented  to  enter  into 
discussion  with  him,  as  he  wished)  might  easily  have 
gained  the  day  ?  And  was  it,  consequently,  the 
impossibility  of  refuting  his  arguments,  when  at 
the  same   time    they  were   resolved  not   to  accept 
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them,  wliich  nia<Ie  them  choose  to  remain  silent  ? 
Not  so  :  there  were  weak  sides  whieli  could  not  ])e 
concealed  ;  they  v/ere  mentioned,  discussed,  and 
triumphed  over  in  private  conversation.  Or  was  it 
that  what  Beckvvith  proposed  with  re^L,^ird  to  the 
Liturgy  was  of  too  little  im{)ortanc3  to  he  considered, 
or  that  the  criticisms  which  he  made  upon  the  existiiiLf 
formulary  were  so  unfounded,  that  to  try  and  refute 
them,  and  to  submit  them  to  a  |)rof()und  and  con- 
scientious examination;  was  to  be  regaixled  as  a  use- 
less and  superfluous  task  ?  Neither  was  this  the 
case. 

It  is  impossible,  without  self-deception,  to  deny 
that  many  of  his  remarks  are  true,  and  that  if  they 
had  had  justice  done  them,  the  ritual  would  have 
been  considerably  improved.  We  cannot  deny,  f(jr 
example,  what  Beckwith  affirms,  that  in  the  present 
liturgical  form  the  Holy  Scriptures — instead  of 
occupying  in  the  worship  the  place  of  honour  which 
they  ought  to  have  in  an  "Evangelical  Church  — hold 
the  second  place,  and  are  theoretically,  if  not  prac- 
tically, considered  as  a  digression.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that  in  our  present  form  of  worship,  and  in 
that  of  many  other  Evangelical  Churches  on  the 
Continent  and  elsewhere,  there  is  an  excessive  pre- 
ponderance of  instruction  over  adoration,  which 
occupies  comparatively  little  space. 
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Again,  we  cannot  deny,  what  Beekwith  likewise 
affirms,  tliat  the  liturgical  formula  at  present  in  use, 
and  which,  as  a  sim])lc  manual  of  piety,  could  not 
be  better — whether  because  of  what  it  is  in  itself, 
or  because  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  used — is  cn- 
tiiely  incapable  of  forming  those  religious  habits, 
which,  though  they  are  not  life,  and  can  in  no  case 
take  ;"ts  place,  yet  have  an  unmistakable  conservative 
power  over  all  that  belongs  to  the  visible  Church. 
Lastly,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  singing  and  some  other  Ijodily  i>ostures,  the 
existing  form  gives  the  people  no  directly  active 
part  in  the  observance  of  public  worship.  This  pro- 
duces the  snigular  anomaly  of  a  Church  most  demo- 
cratic in  its  government,  and  yet  most  aristocratic 
in  its  mode  of  celebrating  public  worship. 

And  if  all  these  things  are  true  ;  if  the  circum- 
stance that  two  or  three  times,  of  late  years,  the 
Synod  has  appointed  commissions  to  revise  the 
Liturgy,  proves  that  the  existing  form  of  it  does 
not  give  entire  satisfaction, — then  was  not  the  task 
proposed  by  Beekwith  a  noble  and  a  sacred  one, 
worthy  of  the  enlightened  and  pious  men  to  whom 
it  was  proposed  ?  In  seeking  to  remedy  the  exist- 
ing defects,  without  falling  into  the  oj^posite  ones  of 
excessive  length  and  fastidious  repetition,  the  pas- 
tors and  other  ecclesiastics  would  have  performed  a 
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groat  (luty  tow.'irds  tlieir  Cliiircli.  But  tlicy  wouM 
also  have  given  /pist  satisfaction  to  tliat  noble  heart, 
to  whom  the  interests  of  the  Yaiidois  Church  were 
more  precious  than  his  own,  and  who,  hy  his  in- 
numerahle  benefits,  and  the  many  sacrifices  he  had 
made  for  more  than  twenty  }'ears  of  his  tastes  and 
preferences  in  Chui'ch  matters,  should  certainly  have 
merited  more  regard  than  Ik^  received  in  this  in- 
stance.* 

And  how  did  Beekwith,  in  his  turn,  receive  the 
silence,  which,  for  many  reasons,  he  might  have  felt 
to  be  an  offence  ?  By  devoting  for  more  than  two 
years  (we  liave  already  mentioned  this  in  the  chap- 
ter on  "Ecclesiastical  Buildings")  his  time,  strength, 
liealth,  fortune,  and  all  his  foculties,  to  tlie  building 
of  the  church  at  Turin, — the  first  Vaudois  chui'ch 
built  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Valleys. 

"We  English,"  he  said  one  day  to  a  group  of 
friends  with  wh(jm  he  was  conversing,  "  we  are  not, 
like  the  French,  })eople  who  have  many  ideas  at  a 
time.  Generally,  we  have  but  one  ;  but  we  do  not 
easily  give  it  up.  And  this,"  he  continued,  "  is  a 
result  of  the  education  we  receive.  At  twelve  yeai-s 
of  age  we  are  tlmiwn  into  a  boat,  and  told.  You 
are  to  sail  to  such  a  place.      The  passage  is  difHcult; 

*  This  reproach,  wliich  the  author  has  permitted  himself  to  address  to  hi.s 
colleagues  in  the  ministry,  is  as  directly  addressed  to  himself,  as  he  did  no  more 
than  they  did,  at  the  time,  and  in  the  matter  in  question. 
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we  advance,  retire,  turn  to  the  right,  and  then  to 
tlie  left.  Somctinies  it  hists  a  very  long  time,  a 
{hiy  and  a  night,  if  necessary  ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  passage  is  made,  and  wc  go  on  our  way." 
What  Beckwith  said  to  his  friends  on  that  occasion, 
is  what  he  practised  constantly  during  all  the  time 
of  his  beneficent  and  reforming  activity  in  the  midst 
of  the  Vaudois  Cliurch,  and  more  particidarly  in  his 
efforts  regarding  the  Liturgy.  lie  tried  to  advance 
in  the  way  which  a[)peared  to  him  the  right  one. 
He  could  not  do  it  ;  but  what  he  could  not  do 
either  yesterday  or  to-day,  he  may  do  to-morrow. 
He  waits  for  experience,  which,  he  says,  is  a  great 
teacher,  and  ne  counts  on  its  lessons  to  gain  over  to 
his  way  of  thinking  those  who  are  opposed  to  it. 

But  when  the  church  at  Turin,  his  favourite 
w^ork,  was  at  last  consecrated  to  i)ublic  worship, 
and  he  saw  all  that  he  had  done  in  this  respect 
Cully  accepted,  except  his  Liturgy,  or,  failing  his 
Liturgy,  something  that  might  show  a  v.'illingness 
to  enter  on  the  path  h)  had  marked  out,  then  there 
took  place  in  Beckwith  som  îthing which  had  never  yet 
happened  even  in  the  midst  of  all  his  preceding  vexa- 
tions, and  his  heart  received  from  t\  is  circumstance  a 
wound,  which,  for  many  years,  seemed  incurable. 
He  who  had  spent  body  and  soul  in  the  restoration 
of  the  ^'^audois  Church  ;   who  had  loved  it  with  the 
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inoHt  tender  and  C()ni])assi()nate  l(jvc  ;  wlio,  for  nioro 
than  twenty  consecutive  years,  had  imposed  silence 
on  his  education  and  his  Anglican  habits  in  order  to 
make  himself  as  much  a  Vaudois  and  a  Presl)yteriau 
as  possible,  and,  during  all  that  time,  had  constantly 
partaken  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  midst  of  this 

Church suddenly,  he  no  longer  felt  himself  at 

liberty  to  do  so  ;  and,  no  Anglican  form  of  worship 
then  existing  at  Turin,  he  was  seen,  each  time  that 
lie  wished  to  ap])roach  the  holy  table,  performing 
the  long  journey  from  Turin  to  Genoa.  This  con- 
tinued until  the  not  very  distant  day,  when,  regard- 
ing his  work,  though  unfinished,  to  be  no  longer 
possible  for  him,  he  suddenly  broke  it  off; — and  this 
time  to  resume  it  no  more. 
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ONG  cro  the  evangelization  of  Italy  was 
even  dreamt  of  as  a  possibility,  Beckwith 
foresaw  it,  and  looked  forward  to  it  as 
the  oliject  of  all  Lis  efforts.  Tims,  while  he  joyfully 
hailed  every  indication  of  the  realization  of  his 
liopes,  he  viewed  with  anxiety  and  suspicion  every 
measure  which  seemed  destined  to  frustrate  them. 
When,  in  the  beginning  of  1S4G,  he  learned  that 
the  Municipal  Council  of  Turin  had  at  last  done 
justice  to  the  Protestants  of  the  capital  by  acceding 
to  their  request  for  a  suitable  and  convenient  burying- 
ground — ''  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  Beckwith,  ''  they  have 
at  last  decided  to  grant  a  place  to  the  dead  !  That 
is  good.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  they 
will  also  be  obliged  to  giant  one  to  the  living  !"  * 

But   when,  as   a   corrective,  under   the   influence 
and  at  the  instigation  of  Monseigneur  Charvaz,  the 


*  The  inauguration  of  this  cemetery  took  place  on  the  15th  January  1846. 
See  the  records  of  the  Vaudois  parish  of  Turin. 
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most  hostile  to  tlie  Yaudois  of  all  the  bishops  of 
Pignerol,  a  mission,  having  the  avo'>ved  end  of  con- 
verting that  people  to  Catholicism,  liad  been  set  on 
foot  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Valleys,  in  the  borough 
of  La  Tour,*  Beckwith  was  much  distressed,  and 
wrote  from  London,  where  he  then  was,  to  his  usual 
correspondent,  the  pastor  of  Saint-Jean,  a  letter, 
betraying  his  anxiety  in  every  line.  "  I  do  not 
know,"  he  says,  "  from  what  point  of  view  I  am  to 
look  at  what  they  are  going  to  do  at  La  Tour.  The 
so-called  missionaries  will  be  so  many  gaolers,  plot- 
ting against  the  people.  Those  at  Pignerol,  having 
no  heresy  to  repress,  will  apply  themselves  to  their 
creature  comforts  ;  but  those  at  La  Tour,  having 
nothinc:  co  do  but  the  business  in  hand,  and  tlndinij; 
it  impossible  to  make  much  of  that,  cannot  fail 
to  become  more  or  less  hurtful.  However,  it  is 
evident  that  they  now  consider  Protestants  to  be  of 
more  importance  than  f^py  have  hitherto  done,  and 
their  success  depends  entirely  on  your  people.  The 
latter,  it  is  true,  expose  themselves  only  too  freely — 
by  their  ignorance,  their  idleness,  their  carelessness, 
and  their  want  of  religion — to  the  efforts  of  those 
who  would  pervert  them.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
will  perhaps  be  more  on  their  guard,  and  more  alive 

*  The  solemn  installation  of  this  mission,  at  which  Monseigneur  Charvaz  Imd 
induced  the  King  to  appear  in  person,  took  place  on  the  25th  September  1814, 
but  its  actual  beginning  dates  from  1840. 
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to  a  sense  of  tlieir  danger,  when  they  find  them- 
selves engaged  in  a  struggle  against  Eoniish  tyi'anny  ; 
hut  in  the  main,  the  relative  position  of  the  two 
parties  is  unchanged,  only  you  will  have  a  nest  of 
vipers  on  your  threshold,  and  ii'  you  Wfjuld  succeed 
in  trampling  them  under  foot,  you  must  be  shod 
with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace."  * 

The  anticipation  of  a  rnpidly  approaching  struggle, 
which  must  he  prepared  for  with  discretion  and 
energy,  makes  itself  felt  throughout  the  remark- 
ahle  letter  which  he  ad<hTSsed,  on  the  10th  April 
1844,  to  the  Tal)le,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Synod's 
presenting  him  with  a  cup,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude 
for  his  many  benefactions. 

"  The  Table,"  he  says,  "  has  an  exact  knowledge 
of  all  that  has  been  done — of  the  results  arrived  at, 
and  the  actual  position  of  the  Church  in  presence 
of  her  formidable  adversary.  The  principles  of  Pro- 
testantism ai'G  well  estal)livshed  :  they  are  proclaimed 
in  her  institutions  ;  their  object  is  well  defined  ;  all 
that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  realize  and  to  develop 
them.  More  exposed  to  outward  attacks  and  to 
individual  temptations,  the  Yaudois  Church  will 
perhaps  be  called  to  endure  trials  in  which  all  her 
energy  and  all  her  faith  will  be  put  to  the  proof  I 
rejoice  in  the  belief  that  she  has  arms  in  her  posses- 

♦  Letter  to  M.  J.  P.  Bonjour,  9tli  July  1840. 
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sion  which  she  can  bravely  wield  on  the  field  of 
battle  ;  that  those  young  soldiers  of  the  faith,  wIjo 
stand  ready  in  the  distance,  will  not  fail  when  they 
are  face  to  face  with  danger,  and  that  they  will 
maintain  untarnished  the  ancient  reputation  of  their 
forefathers,  who  loyally  shed  their  blood  for  the 
true  liberties  of  the  human  race.  The  path  is  clear 
before  you.  The  eternal  Word  of  the  living  God  has 
been  confided  to  your  Church,  and  she  has  bound  her- 
self religiously  neither  to  add  to  it  nor  to  take  away 
fi-nm  it;  she  has  been  called  to  bear  through  centuries 
tlio  torch  of  the  gospel,  and  to  make  its  light  to  shine 
in  the  midst  of  darkness.  '  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can 
be  against  us  ?  '  You  want  for  nothing  else  :  you 
have  your  Bibles,  your  ministers,  your  churches, 
your  liturgy,  your  confession  of  faith,  your  schools, 
your  libraries,  your  intelligence,  your  friends — 
everywhere.  Your  arsenal  is  well  furnished  with 
the  arms  of  the  gospel.  Sharpen,  then,  the  swords 
of  your  spirits,  and  steep  them  in  that  Spirit  which 
shall  be  given  to  you  liberally,  if  you  apply  your- 
selves like  men  to  your  duty.  If  you  make  use  of 
all  the  means  which  Providence  has  placed  in  your 
hands — with  patience,  perseverance,  and  charity — 
administering  the  Word  with  meekness  and  wisdom, 
in  all  integrity  of  heart,  and  keeping  unblemished 
the  precious  trust  which  has  been  committed  to  you 
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for  centuries,  as  Trpefr/SuTepni  of  the  ancient  Clnirch 
of  Christ  in  Piedmont, — 'then  thy  liglit  sliall  shine 
as  the  movnino;  and  thou  shalt  be  like  a  watered 
garden,  and  like  a  spring  of  water  which  faileth  not  ; 
and  thou  shalt  ha  called  the  repairer  of  breaches, 
and  he  who  repairs  the  roads,  that  the  land  may  be 
inhabited.'  '  When  Joal)  saw  that  the  front  of  the 
battle  was  turned  against  him  behind  and  before,  he 
took  of  the  choicest  of  Israel,  and  ranired  them 
against  the  Syrians.'  'Go  thou  and  do  likewise.' 
Let  the  Vaudois  Church  rally  around  her  banner  her 
old  men  and  her  little  children.  March  with  Ijoldness 
right  upon  the  enemy,  and  the  God  of  armies  will 
place  himself  at  your  head,  and  your  adversaries  will 
disappear  like  the  dew  of  the  morning.  One  more 
effort,  and  the  conflict  of  ten  centuries  is  ended. 
'  Stand  therefore,  having  your  loins  girt  al)out  with 
truth,  and  having  on  the  breastplate  of  righteous- 
nv:^ss,  and  your  feet  shod  with  the  prepai-ation  of  the 
gospel  of  peace  ;  above  all,  taking  the  shield  of 
faith,  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  God.'  Thus  you  will 
go  on  from  strength  to  strength.  All  that  is  good, 
truly  noble  and  gi'eat  upon  earth,  wili  render  you  a 
worthy  testimony  ;  and.  you  will  have  a  sure  reward 
in  Him  who  has  said, — *  They  shall  not  labour  in 
vain 
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POLITICAL  REFORMS  OF  1847. 


When  the  first  political  i'cf<n'ins  took  place  in  Oc- 
tober 1847,  very  soon  to  be  followed  by  the  promu  1- 
Cfation  of  the  Sfatido*  and  the  edict  of  the  eman- 
ci[)ation  of  the  Vaudois,  the  imagination  of  Beckwith 
was  strongly  imyn-essed  by  these  events.  It  was 
even  more  than  he  had  ex])ected.  His  dream  of  so 
many  years  was  on  the  way  to  r<3alization  ;  and 
what  he  alone  had  so  long  foreseen,  formed  from  that 
time  the  subject  of  transports  of  joy  to  a  whole 
people. ■!*  The  joy  whicli  Beckwith  felt  was,  how- 
ever, mingled  with  many  anxieties  ;  chief  among 
which  was  the  fear  that  the  Vaudois  Church  was 
not  equal  to  the  task  wdiich  had  so  suddenly  de- 
volved upon  her,  and  that  when  brought  to  the  light 
of  day,  to  which  she  would  now  be  exposed,  this 
might  tend  to  her  confusion  rather  than  to  her  glory. 

On  the  4th  January  1848  he  wrote  to  the  Rev. 
M.  Lantaret  :  "  Our  friends  swarm  on  all  sides  ;  our 
enemies  retire  into  the  shade.     It  is  strikinof.     How- 


*  The  na,me  of  Stafuto  is  given  in  Italy  to  what  is  elsewhere  called  a  Cliaiter 
or  Constitution.     The  Constitution  was  promulgated  on  the  20th  January  1848. 

t  Tliough  bearing  the  date  of  17th  February  1848,  this  edict,  the  promulga- 
tion of  which  is  chiefly  due  to  Marquis  Robert  d'Azeglio,  only  appeared  in  tlio 
oflicial  gazette  of  the  25th.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  the  palaces  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Prussian  Ambassadors  at  Turin  were  brilliantly  iUuminr^ied,  as  well  a.s 
the  houses  of  most  of  the  Protestants.  The  news  of  this  happy  event  reached 
the  Valleys  soon  enough  to  allow  of  hundreds  of  bonfires  being  lighted  on  all 
the  hills,  and  even  on  the  heights  covered  with  snow  ;  and  thus  to  the  joyous 
demonstrations  of  the  Protestants  in  the  capital  were  united  those  of  their  breth- 
ren of  the  mountains.  The  Advocate-General,  Count  Sclopis,  called  by  his  posi- 
tion to  give  his  opinion  on  thi.s  measure,  recommended  str-^ngly  its  adoption,  giving 
a.q  his  chief  reason  that  it  was  sliown  by  the  criminal  papers  that,  in  the  course  of 
above  a  century,  "  no  other  people  of  the  State  could  be  compared  to  the  Vaudois 
for  moral  and  social  virtue."    See  "  1.  Valdesi,"  by  A.  Bert,  p.  aSf)  and  after 
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ever,  we  are  only  at  the  lte,L;inning  of  tlie  end,  and 
everything  yet  remains  to  be  dune.  Although  your 
fate  is  far  from  being  deci<led,  yon  are  virtually  eman- 
cipated, and  you  have  a  large  share  in  all  that  is  going 
on.  With  energy,  the  feeling  of  your  duty,  and  a  de- 
termined will,  you  may  arrive  at  great  things  ;  but  it 
depends  entirely  on  yourselves.  If  each  of  the  Vau- 
dois  had  the  Englisli  nation  at  his  side,  it  would  not 
advance  liis  cause  in  the  least.  You  are  required 
now  to  combat  individually  your  fellow-countrymen 
(jf  Piedmont,  to  rule  thoui,  or  to  place  yourselves  on 
a  level  with  them. 

*'  If  you  have  independent  force,  you  will  succeed  ; 
if  not,  you  will  remain  concealed  among  the  crowd, 
and  nothing  more  will  ho  heard  of  you.  Your  career 
— if  your  torpid  existence  since  the  Eeformation 
deserve  such  a  name — is  closed.  Old  things  are 
passed  away,  and  new  ones  are  beginning  to  dawn. 
Henceforwaed  either  you  are  missionaries,  or 
YOU  ARE  NOTHING.  Your  first  duty  is  to  assert 
your  civil  rights,  for  it  is  on  the  existence  and  the 
realization  of  them  that  your  future  depends  ;  and 
all  your  future  usefulness  depends  on  the  place 
which  you  will  take  in  Piedmonteso  society,  and  on 
the  moral  and  religious  attitude  which  you  will  be 
able  to  maintain  in  that  society.  Do  not  deceive 
yourselves  ;    the  foreigner  will  no  longer   aid  you. 
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He  cannot  do  so  Either  you  mupt  remain  hidden 
in  your  ol)scurity,  or  you  must  draw  the  eyes  of 
men  upon  you.  You  must  stand  fn-m,  or  you  Avill 
not  Le  able  to  hear  tlie  light  of  your  own  candle. 
Tliere  is  no  medium.  Either  act  efficiently,  struggle, 
persist,  arrive  at  the  goal,  or  be  altogetlier  set  aside. 
Your  past  position  has  created  in  the  n-idst  of  your 
population  ba<l  habits  of  acting,  speaking,  and  think- 
ing. You  must  ])ut  a  stop  to  all  that.  You  must 
put  yourselves  in  contact  with  men,  and  be  in  a 
position  to  maintain  the  conflict  with  men  and  with 
things.  You  must  have  a  conviction  of  the  gi-eat- 
ness  of  your  cause,  and  boldness  to  march  straight 
forward  in  the  path  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
without  looking  back,  with  probity  and  persever- 
ance ;  if  not,  you  will  be  disowned  and  eclipsed, 
and  your  name  blotted  out.  Either  you  become  a 
reality,  or  nothing  at  all.  I  confess  that  I  am  very 
uneasy.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  some  intelligent 
people  here  and  there,  but  they  are  without  influ- 
ence over  the  masses.  The  majority  of  the  people 
are  not  equal  to  the  position  ;  there  is  no  apparent 
possibility  of  a^isembling  either  Gideon's  three  hun- 
dred   or  the    flying  company   of  Janavel.*      This, 

■*  One  of  the  bravesi  of  the  Vauclois  captains,  who  distingrnished  himself  par- 
ticularly ia  the  porsucution  of  ](J8li,  and  who,  having  taken  refuge  in  SwitzerLind 
lil<e  tlie  otliers,  but  being  unable,  on  account  of  his  age,  to  accompany  his 
brethren  on  tlieir  return  in  1G89,  was,  however,  the  real  leader  of  that  memo- 
rable expedition. 
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Lantaret,  is  the  sad  truth  ;  and  it  is  only  by  '  erasing 
the  past  that  you  can  inscribe  your  names  on  the 
annals  of  the  future.'  " 

The  declaration  of  Beckwith  at  the  bc<_ânnino-  of 
this  letter,  that  the  Vaudois  had  no  longer  any 
enemies,  and  that  all  had  become  their  friends,  was 
proved  in  a  most  striking  manner,  never  to  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  witnessed  it,  when,  at  the  first 
great  assembly  in  the  capital,  deputations  from  all 
the  provinces  arrived  to  thank  the  King  for  the  Con- 
stitution he  had  granted  them.  The  Vaudois  had 
arrived  in  great  innnbers,  and  formed,  with  the  Pj-o- 
testant  strani;ers  resident  in  that  city,  a  column  of 
mere  than  six  hundred  individuals  grouped  round  a 
magnilicent  banner  of  Savoy,  on  which  were  em- 
broidered in  silver,  in  large  characters,  the  simple 
but  expressive  words  :  '"To  King  Charles-Albekt, 
THE  GRATEFUL  Waldensians."  At  the  moment 
when  the  immense  procession,  composed  of  at  least 
iifty  thousand  persons,  was  about  to  move,  a  depu- 
tation from  the  central  committee  advanced  to  the 
place  where  the  Vaudois  dei)utation  was  assembled. 
"  Vaudois  !  "  they  said,  ''  until  now  you  have  been 
the  last  ;  to-day  let  justice  be  done,  and  march  you 
at  our  head  !  "  And  so  they  did.  The  Vaudois 
column,  preceded  by  its  banner,  and  surrounded  by 
a  dozen  children  in  the  Italian  costume  of  the  six- 
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tcciitl;  ccntuiy,  opened  tlio  procession.  And  tlien 
a  spectacle,  unheard  of  in  the  annals  of  Piedmont, 
\va.s  given  to  the  ca})ital,  and  through  her  to  the 
kingdom  :  in  all  the  streets  through  which  the  pro 
cession  had  to  pass,  wherever  the  banner  of  the  per- 
secuted Church  ai)peared,  hands  were  cla])ped,  hand- 
kerchiefs waved,  and  hats — sometimes  even  that  of 
il  priest — thrown  into  the  air.  Shouts  of  " Evvlva  ai 
Valdcsl,  euviva  V emancipazione  F^  burst  from  a  thou- 
sand lips  ;  and  it  frequently  happened  that  some  of 
the  spectators,  stepping  out  of  the  ranks,  came  and 
tlu-ew  themselves  upon  the  neck  of  some  one  in  the 
column,  accompanying  this  act,  sufficiently  eloquent 
in  itself,  with  words  most  touching  and  fraternal. 
The  enthusiasm  was  indescribal/le,  What  a  con- 
trast between  the  acclamations  of  that  day  and  the 
cries  of  *'  Death  to  the  heretics  !  "  with  which,  in 
other  times,  these  same  stret^s  liad  so  often  re- 
sounded, on  the  occasion  of  a  confestor  of  the 
gospel  being  conducted  to  execution  !  What  sign 
of  the  times  could  be  better  fitted  to  oive  an  over- 
powering  confirmation  to  Beck  with' s  prognostica- 
tions ? 

But  if  there  be  a  time  for  festivals,  it  is  not  by 
rejoicings  only,  or  even  chiefly,  that  either  a  nntion 
or  a  Church  arrives  at  the  accomplishment  of  ilb  des- 
tinies.     After  the  rejoicings,  action,  intense  and  full 
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(»f  energy,   cleriving   its  strength   i'roin   faith   in  the 
of  God, — such  was  the  duty  too  plainly  ini- 
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the  Vaudois  Church  by  these  circumstances 
for  her  ever  to  dream  of  withdrawini»*  from  it.  But 
there  was  one  very  essential  condition  of  success  in 
this  enterprise,  of  which  she  was  almost  entirely 
destitute,  and  this  Avas  a  knowledge  of  the  Italian 
lan<^'uage. 

Although  the  Vaudois  were  in  all  respects  Italians 
— Italian  by  origin,  by  geographical  position,  by 
character,  Italian  still  more  by  the  form  and  con- 
stitution of  their  iialols,  which  has  nmch  more 
affinity  with  Italian  than  with  French — it  is  not 
the  less  true  that,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  they 
spoke  hardly  anything  ])ut  this  latter  language,  and 
had  almost  forgotten  that  of  their  own  country. 
The  terrible  plague  of  1G80,  by  carrying  off  all  the 
pastors,  except  two,  had  rendered  it  necessary  to  pro- 
cure foreigners  as  their  successors  ;  and  the  necessity 
nf  learnino-  to  understand  these  new-comers  havino* 
co'nmenced  this  deviation,  the  monstrous  tyranny 
to  which  the  Vaudois  had  been  subje'hed  durino-  so 
many  ages  had  continued  it.  Seeing.  ..hen,  that  no 
Vaudois  was  allowed  to  attend  a  university,  or  to 
aspire  to  any  liberal  profession,  or  any  employment 
under  Government — that  the  acquisition  of  land  be- 
yond  their   own   narrow   limits   Avas   formally   for- 
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bidden  tlieiii,  and  commercial  i)ursnits  were  hardly 
tolerated-  'bat,  consequently,  to  acquire  more  educa- 
tion it  was  cessary  to  go  to  some  foreign  country, 
and  that  their  only  prospect  of  an  earthly  future 
lay  in  expatriation, — what  matter  for  surprise  can 
wo  find  in  the  fact  that  they  liad  abandoned  their 
mother  tongue  ?  Surely  to  impute  this  to  them  as 
a  crime,  as  has  sometimes  been  done,  is  an  act  of  the 
most  crying  injustice. 

However  this  may  be,  the  language  which,  along- 
side of  the  pc^^ois,  was  generally  spoken  in  the 
Valleys  was  not  Italian,  but  French.  Not  that 
Italian  was  not  understood  by  people  of  a  certain 
degree  of  culture,  but  no  one — even  among  the 
clergy — could  speak  it  fluently  and  without  mis- 
takes. So  great  an  obstacle  as  this  must  be  re- 
moved as  soon  as  possible,  if  they  did  not  wish  to 
sink  at  the  very  moment  of  weighing  anchor.  Beck- 
with  set  himself  to  do  so  at  once  ;  and  in  less  than 
six  months  after  the  promulgation  of  the  edict  of 
emancipation,  he  had  provided  the  means  for  four 
professors  of  the  college  *  to  travel  to  Tuscany,  with 
the  express  understanding  that  they  were  to  pass  at 
least  eight  months  there,  ''  spending  whatever  money 
was  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  learning  as  much 


*  Tliey  were  the  llev.  Messrs.  Bartholomew  Malan,  B.  Tron,  F.  Gay,  and  tho 
present  writer. 
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It.'iliaii  as  sliould  be  possible  withiii  Uuit  time.  Uuo 
of  these,  Professor  .\b-il?in,  avIio  vctiirncd  to  tlie 
\'iilley.s  some  weeks  belbre  liis  eolieagiies,  preaehed 
a  serinoii  in  Italian  (tlie  iirsfc  Wtv  criitinies)  in  tlie 
Church  of  Saiiit-Jeaii  ;  A\liieh  aflnrdcd  to  tlie 
excellent  General  one  of  tlio  p;'rcatest  and  sweetest 
ciijoynients  which  his  nolJe  heart  had  ever  experi- 
enced. 

^'Malan,"  lie  ^vrites  on  this  subject  from  La  Tour, 
on  the  9th  ^lay  1849,  "  made  a  brilliant  début  last 
Sunday  at  Saint- Jean  by  a  service  in  ItaUan.  Never 
did  I  see  the  people  of  Saint-Jean  so  attentive  ;  and, 
witn  the  exception  of  about  a  dozen  words,  I  am 
])ersuaded  that  they  mastered  the  sense  (piite  as  well 
as  they  couhl  have  dr-'c  that  of  a  French  sermon. 
I  hope,  before  long,  to  have  the  ])leasure  of  hear- 
ing the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  from  your  li[)S, 
and  from  those  of  the  brave  Tron.  Sunday  was  for 
me  truly  a  day  of  Pentecost.  After  twenty- two 
years  of  expectation,  it  was  a  sweet  consolation  to 
hear  the  voice  of  a  missionary  in  a  Vaudois  church, 
and  to  ha^'e  the  prospect  of  raising  up  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  Piedmont  anew  to  a  position  such  as  it 
enjoyed  in  the  person  of  the  illustrious  confessor 
Claude." 

But  Italian  learned  by  a  few  men  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  lead  the  entire  Church  into  the  path  upon 
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wljicli  lice  1<  will  I  was  so  desirous  to  so(3  it  ciitei. 
What  was  wanling  witli  a  v'u^w  to  this  cikI  Mas  to 
fainiliarizc  tlic  lisiiiL»'  guiicratioii  willi  Italian,  lint 
liow  was  this  to  I»;  iiiaiia.Li»'<l  ?  Beckwith's  |)laii  was 
soon  resolvcil  ujxtn.  Scarcely  had  tlu^  f'oui-  |>r<)- 
fessors  who  had  liei'ii  sent  into  Tusesiny  rotui'iicd. 
than,  in  concert  witl»  Un'  'l'al>l<'  and  tlie  i)aroehial 
authorities,  lie  snnniioned  to  Lîi  Tour  all  the  school- 
masters of  th(;  Valleys,  and  allowe'd  them,  in  addition 
to  their  salaries,  thirty  I'ranes  a  month.  He  then, 
dni'in'4  three;  months,  by  the  aid  of  masters  who 
had  Itei'n  prepared  loi'  it  hefordiand,  ma^e  them 
take  in,  iVom  niornini»-  to  niiiht,  as  nnich  Italian  as 
they  possiMy  could  ;  and  sent  them  l»aek',  at  tin;  end 
of  that  time,  to  their  res[)ective  schools,  so  well 
([ualilied  in  this  respect,  that  Tor  the  future  there 
was  not  in  all  the  villa«!"es  a  siniiie  school  where 
Italian  had  not  a  i»lace.* 

And  while  this  instnnuent  was  being  prepared 
and  shar[)eiied  in  the  way  w^e  have  just  described, 
other  events  were  occurrini:'  which  allowed  its  bein;^" 
turned  to  account  without  delay.  The  Protestants  of 
the  town  of  Turin,  who,  up  to  this  time,  had  only  en- 
joyed the  [)rivilege  of  regular  worship  through  the  pro- 
tection which  they  received  from  Protestant  powers, 

*  The  deliverance  of  the  Table  calling  Uie  schoolmasters  to  La  Tour  is  datrrl 
Tilth  June  1849,  and  bears  that  they  must  remain  there  from  16th  July  to  lath 
•  )ctober. 
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w1k).S(^  Aiiil»assM<l()rs  n^sidtd  in  (liat  town,  lia<l  nsUr»! 
rind  olitaincd  leave  iVoin  tlie  Taltle  («•  lonn  tlieni.selvi's, 
takinu;'  advaiitagt'  of  tlie  lilieitios  proclaimed  jty  tlio 
(.'Onstitutioii,  into  tlio  sixtcontli  ])arisli  of  tln'  Vaiidois 
< 'Inii'cli.  'i'his  was  a  very  vahiaMc  point  ^'ained,  of 
wliicli  tlic  administration  (»f  i]\v.  Churcli  did  not  fail 
to  take  advantage,  l>y  deeivuiniL;',  almost  witliin  a 
yoar,  tliat  once  a  montli  a  sermon  shonld  ]>e  i)reaelied 
ill  Italian  in  tliis  parish.  This  was  tlif  iirst  he^in- 
ning  of  a  woi'k  destined  to  assume  considérai »le  [iro- 
]»ortions. 

Six  or  ei.L;ht  months  later,  in  June  lS.*i(),  other 
events,  particularly  sii^iiilicMit,  announced  to  tlie  \'au- 
dois  (Jhurcli  tliat  tlie  moment  had  {irriNctl  for  lier  "to 
lenii'then  her  cords,  and  to  enlarii-e  the  borders  of  her 
tent."  The  seed  of  the  gospel  which  many  3'ear.s 
hefore  Mile.  Oalandrini,  from  (îeneva,  a  woman  of 
noble  and  generous,  but  above  all  of  a  Christian  lieart, 
liad  planted  in  Tuscany,  the  birth-])lace  of  lier  ances- 
tors, had  not  been  lost.  Many  persons  belonging  to 
the  better  class — advocates,  literary  men,  and  among 
them  Count  Pietro  Guicciardini,  a  descendant  of  the 
illustrious  historian  of  that  name — had  received  the 
good  seed  into  honest  and  good  hearts,  where  it  had 
sprung  up  and  promised  an  abundant  harvest.  This 
movement,  seconded  by  the  excellent  Drouin,  i)astor 
of  the  Swiss  chapel  at  Florence,  had  widely  spread, 
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and  tlio  want  of  fit  men  to  strengthen  and  cany  it 
on  was  now  felt.  As  no  such  men  were  to  be 
found  at  tlie  time  in  Tuscany,  the  eyes  of  these  new 
hretliren  were  naturally  turned  to  the  Church  of  the 
Valleys,  as  the  primitive,  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
national  Church,  to  instruct,  to  edify,  to  strengthen 
them  in  the  faith,  and  afterAvards,  when  the  propitious 
moment  should  have  arrived,  to  organize  them  as  a 
congregation  or  parish,  according  to  the  rights  and 
discipline  of  the  Vaudois  Church.  The  Table, 
"  blessing  God  that  a  door  was  thus  opened  for  the 
/)reachirg  of  the  gospel,  and  that  He  had  condescended 
to  call  her,  in  so  direct  a  manner,  to  co-operate  in 
the  accomplishment  of  His  merciful  designs,"  hastened 
to  fulfil  this  desire,  by  giving  up  to  the  brethren  of 
Tuscany  the  Rev.  Mr.  B.  Malan,  Professor  in  the 
College  of  La  Tour,  who  immed'ately  repaired  to  his 
])0st.  This  was  the  second  step  taken  by  the  Vaudois 
Church  in  the  path  thus  mercifully  opened  up  to  her. 
A  third,  and  still  more  important  sten  than  the 
two  preceding  ones,  was  not  long  in  following.  A 
short  time  after  the  departure  of  the  deputation 
from  Tuscany,  two  English  merchants,  who  were 
also  true  Christians,  and  in  whose  hearts  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  kingdom  of  God  occupied  a  still 
larger  place  than  their  connnercial  aiiairs — Messrs. 
Ambrose  Brewin  of  Tiverton,  and  Milson  of  Lyons — 
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arrived  in  the  Vallt^ys,  merely  lor  the  purpose  of 
paying  thcni  a  visit.  The  Church  at  that  time 
was  occupied  more  than  ever  with  the  suhject  of 
evangelization,  and,  in  particular,  was  in  the  act  of 
exchanging  the  monthly  preaching  at  Turin  for  a 
regular  Sunday  service,  with  a  view  to  founding  in 
that  town  an  evangelistic  station.  What  passed  on 
the  occasion  of  this  visit,  what  interchange  of  ideas 
and  sentiments  took  place  between  Beckwith  and 
his  two  countrymen,  is  not  exactly  known  to  us. 
What  we  know  is,  that  hardly  had  these  two 
brethren  left  La  Tour  when  Beckwith  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  the  authorities  of  the  Church  : — 

"La  Tour,  IGth  Scjytemhcr  Ï850. 

''Mr.  Moderator, — Two  English  gentlemen, — the 
first  called  Mr.  Brewin,  of  Tiverton,  Devon,  England  ; 
and  the  other  Mr.  Milson,  of  Lyons, — have  charged 
me  to  acquaint  you  that  in  the  event  of  the  Table 
being  disposed  to  appoint  Mr.  Meille  as  missionary 
at  Turin,  they  will  engage  to  pay  a  sum  of  1500 
francs  a  year,  in  the  proportion  of  1000  francs  from 
Mr.  Brewin,  and  500  from  M^.  Milson,  from  the 
date  of  Mr.  Meille' s  appointment,  and  that  for  three 
years  consecutively. — Your  sincere  servant, 

"  John  C.  Beckwith."  * 

*  Theso  two  excellent  men  who  arc  mentioned  in  this  letter,  have  hoth  enteretî 
into  tlieir  rest— Mr.  Brewin  sixteen  or  sevuntnen  ycarB  a;?o,  and  Mr.  MiLson  tw» 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  M.  MEILLE. 


Tlic  generous  offer  made  in  tliis  letter  resipontled 
too  fully  to  their  own  thoughts  for  the  Table,  liav- 
inu'  at  that  time  Dr.  Revel  as  Moderator,  not  to 
recognize  in  it  a  powerful  call  to  go  on  courageously 
with  the  work  which  they  had  undertaken  ;  and  by  a 
resolution  of  19th  September  1850,  they  invited 
the  author  of  these  lines,  then  a  Professor  in  the 
College  of  La  Tour,  to  give  up  that  post,  and  go 
to  Turin  to  occupy  that  of  an  evangelist,  charged 
with  regular  preaching  every  Sunday  in  the  Italian 
language,  and  with  the  work  of  evangelization  in 
the  ca})ital  and  neighbourhood.  Beckwith,  in  com- 
municating]: the  tidino's  to  him,  added  on  his  own 
part  these  words  :  "  Go,  by  all  means,  and  I  shall  not 
be  long  in  joining  you."  In  fact,  the  first  regular  ser- 
vice in  Italian  toc^k  place  at  Turin  on  the  first  Sunday 
of  November  1 8  5  0  ;  and  from  the  beginning  of  1 8  5 1 , 
Beckwith,  quitting  the  Valleys,  came  to  fix  his  abode 
also  in  the  capital,  ready  to  aid,  by  all  the  means 
in  his  power,  a  work  which  he  had  urged  on 
more  than  any  one,  and  which  had  his  fullest 
sympathy. 

The   beginning  of  the  work  was  uncertain  and 


years  ago — and  remained  to  the  end  devoted  friends  of  tlie  Vandois  Church.  The 
same  interest  which  ISIr.  Brewin  took  in  tliis  Church,  was  continued  by  his  ex- 
celiiMit  widow,  who,  not  to  si)o;ik  of  many  otlior  acts  of  generosity,  gave  up  en- 
tirely to  tlie  work  of  evangelization  of  the  Vandois  C'liurch  in  Italy  the  credit 
of  80,000  francs  which  her  husband  had  advanced  for  the  building  of  the  pastor's 
house  at  Turin. 
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difficult,  as  it  iniuht  well  he,  consideiinu'  the  cii'- 
cmnstanccs  in  which  it  was  undertaken.  Would 
tlie  Government  leave  it  alone,  or  oppose  it  ^  This 
was  the  question  which  suggested  itself  at  every 
step,  and  to  which  the  slightly  ani])iguoiis  text  of 
the  Constitution  on  the  head  of  liberty  of  con- 
science permitted  the  most  contradictory  replies.* 
Thus,  slowly  and  prudently,  yet  sui-ely,  the  work 
advanced.  The  services,  heii^'un  without  ostenta- 
tion,  and  with  a  very  limited  mnnher  of  hearers, 
were  more  numerously  attended  from  Sunday  to 
Sunday.  Many  came  from  curiosity,  some  possil)ly 
from  hostile  motives,  l)ut  others  came  to  seek  after 
the  truth  in  all  sincerity.  With  these  the  pastors 
ere  lono-  formed  a  connection,  and  heuan  to  IkjM 
small  meetings  in  their  houses. 

A  kind  of  assistance  by  which  the  Church  of 
Christ  has  profited  in  every  age,  fell  also  to  the  lot 
of  the  new  work  at  Turin,  in  the  arrival  of  a  small 
number  of  Tuscan  brethren,  whom  persecution  had 
driven  from  their  own  country  in  the  spi-ing  of 
1851.       The   labours   of  the    Vaudois  evangelist  at 

*  The  fir°^  article  of  the  Constitution  is  as  follows:  "The  Catholic  Apostolic 
Roman  religion  is  the  only  religion  of  the  State.  Other  forms  of  worship  are 
tolerated  conformahl y  to  the  !rur.<."  But  what  laws?  Tiic  visting  laws,  or  the 
laws  yet  to  be  made?  The  minister  who  would  have  rei.iiovi  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  clerical  party,  "The  twi.^finfj  /r/ic.s%"  ^vhi!3t  remaining  faitlifnl  in  tlio 
letter  of  the  Constitution,  would  have  completely  denuded  it  of  its  spirit,  and 
would  have  sapped  to  its  foundations  the  great  principle  of  liberty  of  cnnscicnce. 
Hapi>ily  the  other  interpretation  was  given  by  the  illustrious  Cavour,  tlin  ripen- 
ing up  a  way  in  which  all  succeeding  ministors  have  followed. 
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Turin  had  not  been  altogether  fruitless.  In  several 
parts  of  t]ie  town,  small  meetings  had  been  quickly 
organized,  where  the  gospel  was  read  and  explained 
to  an  audience  which  was  daily  becoming  more 
numerous  and  more  eau'er  to  hear.  In  the  begin- 
ning  of  September  1850,  the  Consistory  of  the 
Swiss  Church,  at  the  instigation  of  its  President, 
Pastor  Drouin,  had  decided  that  an  Italian  service 
should  be  held  twice  a  month  in  his  chapel.  The 
object  of  this  decision,  said  the  deliverance,  was  "  to 
provide  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Grisons  con- 
nected with  that  Church  ;  "  and  such  an  impulse 
was  given  by  this  means  to  the  work  in  Florence, 
that  very  soon  the  cliapel  could  not  contain  the 
crowds  that  flocked  to  it,  half  of  whom  at  least 
were  Italians.* 

The  first  fortnight  of  December  witnessed  the  ar- 
rival of  M.  P.  Geymonat,  from  the  Theological  Hall 
of  Geneva,  who  had  been  sent  by  a  committee  of 
that  town  to  unite  his  eflTorts  with  those  of  M. 
Malan.  This  happy  circumstance  enabled  the 
number  of  meetings  to  be  increased,  and  greatly 
advanced  the  work,  which,  l)y  Christmas  of  the 
same  year,  had  acquired  so  much  stability,  that  a 


*  "I  heard  M.  IVr.alan  preach  yestcrflay  at  Florence  in  Italian.  The  chapel 
was  as  full  as  an  egg,  and  a  good  half  of  tlie  congregation  were  new  converts." — 
Letter  from  Professor  BoUier,  dated  Pisa,  2nd  December  1850.  Records  of  the 
Table. 
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considerable  number  of  tlie  new  converts  were  ad- 
mitted to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  Swiss 
chapel. 

Such  a  decided  ato]^  liad  naturally  disturbed 
*'  Paolottism,"  *  and  along  with  it,  and  through  it, 
the  Grand-Ducal  Government.  The  latter,  after 
havmg  tried  in  vain  every  means  of  intimidation 
— which,  without  creating  too  much  alarm,  might 
have  succeeded  in  the  end  proposed,  namely,  to 
stifle  the  preaching  of  the  gospei  at  its  birth — had 
at  last  determined  to  make  the  attack,  by  sending  the 
two  Vaudois  evangelists  over  the  fi  ucier.  M. 
Geymonat,  in  particular,  was  sent  off  in  the  most 
brutal  manner  between  two  soldiers,  and  chained 
like  a  malefactor  ;  wdiile  seven  of  the  Christians, 
whom  the  police  had  surprised  in  the  act  of  reading 
and  meditating  on  the  Bible  in  a  private  house, 
were  sentenced  to  exile  for  a  year.-f* 

This  sentence,  the  forerunner  of  one  much  more 
severe,  which  was  pronounced  about  a  year  later 
upon  the    Madiai,|   had    not   only   secured   to   the 
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*  The  Paolotti  are  the  members  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in 
Italy;  a  society  which,  under  the  cloak  of  benevolence,  does  a  work  exactly 
similar  to  tliat  of  the  Jesuits. 

t  These  were  Messrs.  Cnicciardini,  Bctti,  Magrini,  Guarducci.  Eorsieri, 
Solaini  and  Guerra.     The  first  six  chose  exile,  and  came  at  first  to  Turin. 

I  June  8th,  isri2.  The  sentence  was:  To  Francesco  Madiai,  tifty-six  months' 
hard  labour  at  Volterra;  and  to  Kosa  Madiai,  forty-five  inontlis'  imprisonment, 
besides  all  the  expenses  of  the  law-suit.  The  principal  accusation  was, — "  Im- 
piety shown  by  proselyti.'îm  to  the  so-called  evangelical  or  pur.^  gospel  confes- 
sion." 
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inission-station  at  Turin  tlio  ]iol[)  of  another  al)lo 
workman,  M.  Oeymonat,  to  wliom  the  Tahlo  Imd 
intrusted  tliis  iield  of  labour,  but,  by  the  presence 
in  that  town  of  tliose  well-known  exiles  for  the  faith 
who  had  found  an  asylum  there,  had  quickened  and 
intensified  the  interest  which  many  had  for  some 
time  felt  in  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  The  meet- 
ings, already  numerous,  which,  before  that  time, 
had  been  held  from  house  to  house,  increased  in 
number  still  more,  and  the  services  in  the  church 
were  still  more  fully  attended. 

The  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Vaudois 
Church*  in  Turin,  in  October  1851,  while  it  fur- 
nished a  most  convincing  proof  of  the  respect  of  the 
Government  for  religious  liberty,  gave,  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  freedom  of  the  city  to  the  gosj)el,  upon  that 
very  soil  from  which  it  had  been  for  ages  so  piti- 
lessly banished.  It  formed  also  a  powerful  encour- 
agement to  evangelistic  work  in  this  town,  by 
drawin£!^  the  attention  of  all  classes  towards  it. 
Beckwith  wrote  the  following  to  the  Moderator  of 
the  Vaudois  Church  in  November  1852  (and  what 
he  then  said  was  equall}^  true  a  year  before,  when 
only  the  foundations  of  the  church  were  as  yet 
laid)  :— 


"You  have  no  idea  of  tlie   immense  help  which 

*  Soe  the  chapter  on  "  Jîcckwith  and  Kcclesiastical  Biiihlings,"  p.  112. 
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has  been  given  to  oin-  cause  T>y  tlie  mei'e  walls  of 
the  new  church.  Pei-i)etual  crow<ls  of  people 
of  all  classes,  and  discussions  and  disputes  without 
end,  on  the  sul)ject  of  religion,  liave  been  caused 
simply  by  the  appearance  of  the  bricks  of  this 
church  in  the  capital.  I  am  convinced  that  these 
walls  and  the  Buona  Novelld  have  published  Jesus 
Christ  where  one  could  never  have  expected  to  find 
Him." 

The  Buona  Kovella,  to  which  Beckwith  alludes, 
was  a  weekly  journal  of  sixteen  pages  large  octavo, 
commenced  at  Turin  in  October  1851,  with  the 
view  of  assisting,  by  the  pen,  the  work  begini  by 
preaching.  Beckwith  had  himself  written  for  this 
journal,  on  the  controverted  question  of  the  Origin 
of  the  Vaudois  Church,  a  series  of  nineteen  articles, 
in  which  he  maintained  that  this  Church  was  simply 
the  remains  of  the  old  Church  of  Christ  in  Pied- 
mont, abandoned  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century  by  her  bishops,  when  the  resistance  which 
the  diocese  of  North  Italy  had  for  centuries  offered 
to  the  pretensions  of  the  Papacy  had  been  at  last 
overcome.* 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  when  the  foundation- 


ji 


*  This  journal,  which  was  published  for  ten  years  at  Turin,  and  for  two  years 
at  Florence,  has  been  superseded  by  the  Ei'o  chlla  Veritn,  edited  at  lirst  by  Dr. 
Revel,  then  for  some  years  by  Dr.  De  Sanctis,  and  after  his  death,  by  M.  Angu.ste 
iMeille. 
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PROGRESS  OK  THE  GOSPEL. 


stone  of  the  material  temple  had  been  laid  at  Turin, 
the  first  reception  of  catechumens  took  place.  Those 
were  ten  in  number,  and  among'  them  was  the 
Neapolitan  advocate,  Bonavimtura  Mazzarella,  who 
was  afterwards  an  earnest  evangelist,  a  member  of 
Parliament,  and  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
Genoa.  Thus  on  the  same  day  was  also  laid,  as  it 
were,  the  foundation-stone  of  that  spiritual  building 
which  was  to  be  raised  at  Turin  to  the  glory  of  the 
Redeemer  and  of  His  all-sufficient  grace.*  Two 
other  events,  which  filled  with  joy  and  consolation 
all  who  took  part  in  them,  were,  a  second  admission  of 
members  a  month  after  the  firsts  and  the  celebration 
at  Christmas  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  Italian,  in  which 
all  were  partakers  who  had  before  that  time  been 
received  into  the  Church.  Thus  did  the  gospel  spread  ; 
and  souls  in  ever  increasing  numbers,  some  snatched 
from  superstition,  some  from  unbelief,  were  translated 
from  darkness  to  marvellous  lig^ht.  And  while  these 
things  were  going  on  in  the  capital,  the  Lord  was  pre- 
paring the  way  for  a  similar  work  in  Genoa,  the  second 
city  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  centre  of  Mariolatry. 

On  the  24th  November  of  the  same  year,  1851, 
Captain,  afterwards  Admiral  Pakenham,  of  the 
British  Navy,  who,  having  himself  been   banished 


*  See  Appendix,  letter  T), — the  formula  of  engagement  signed,  in  the  mission- 
station  at  Tiu-in,  by  the  catechumens  who  desired  admission  into  the  Cliurch. 
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from  Tuscany,  had  found  refuge  in  Tlcnoa,  wrote  to 
one  of  his  friends,  tliat  haviniji:  hei-nn  in  tliis  town 
meetings  which  were  every  day  mon;  nnmeroiisly 
attended,  he  stood  nnich  in  need  of  the  hel[)  ol'  a 
Yaudois  minister,  under  whose  direction  and  help  he 
might  carry  on  what  he  had  been  permitted  to  un- 
dertake.* The  minister  required  not  being  to  ho 
found  at  once,  c.iid  prudence  rendering  the  greatest 
discretion  necessary  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
Church  directors,  they  confined  their  efforts  in  the 
meantime  to  establishing  a  temporary  mission,  by 
means  of  which  they  might  become  fully  acquainted 
Avith  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  movement,  witli 
a  view  to  furthering  it  in  every  possible  way.  This 
mission,  confided  successively  to  MM.  Geymonat  and 
]\[alan,  both  of  whom  had  been  banished  from  Tus- 
cany a  year  before,  led  to  a  petition  being  addressed  to 
the  Table,  in  July  1 852,  by  sixty  persons,  asking  that 
they  might  have  evangelical  worship  in  the  town  of 
Genoa,  conducted  by  a  pastor  of  thi  Vaudois  Church. -[* 
Such  a  request  being  entirely  in  accordance  with 
Beckwith's  views,  he  determined  to  use  every  eflfort 
to  obtain  a  favourable  answer. 

"  You  know  better  than  I  do,"  he  writes  on  this 
subject  to  the  Moderator,  on  the  Gth  August  1852, 

*  Letter  from  Admiral  Pakenham  to  the  author. 

+  This  letter  bears  the  date  of  28th  July  1852.    See  the  Records  of  the 
Table. 
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**  tlie  present  ])f)sitinii  of  all'airs   in  (Icnoa.      1   liave 

asked  M to  desiru  Malan  not  to  leave  the  town 

till  ]i(i  lias   reei'ived  a  coimuinucation  from  you.      I 
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the 


)t'  d< 


utnlO^ 


«•Teat  iiiii)oi-taiice 
mission,  losin*^  «igl^t,  for  the 
moment,  ot  every  otiier  consideration. 

"It  is  evident  tome,  that  if  churches  are  to  he 
formed  outside  the  Valleys,  we  must  aim  at  the  ex- 
clusively Catholic  element."  (Beekwith  had  a  very 
])0or  o])ini()n,  in  view  of  this  ohject,  of  the  Vaudois 
and  Protestant  element  in  general.)  "  Now  it  is  only 
at  Turin  or  Genoa  that  we  can  ho})e  to  make  a  ho- 
ginning  which  may  lead  to  a  tangible  result,  and  go 
on  in  its  own  strength.  Genoa  otters  even  greater 
facilities  for  tlds  than  Turin.  A  church  formed  in 
Genoa  would  not  only  be  capable  of  maintaining 
itself,  but  also  of  assisting  churches  which  may  be 
formed  in  the  country.*  Though  you  can  hardly 
expect  support  from  the  higher  classes,  yet  it  is  of 
the  last  importance  that  you  should  have  a  certain 
number  of  manufacturers  and  head-workmen,  who 
are  in  a  position  to  give  work  to  those  who,  for  the 
sake  of  religion,  have  lost  their  situations,  and  to  re- 
new by  this  means,  so  to  speak,  the  broken  links  of 
the  social  chain. 

''  I  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to 

*  We  regret  to  say  that  neither  of  these  hopes  has  yet  bee)\  realized. 
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stfikctluMron  atClcnoa while  it  is  liot.  OvcMtln-owthcn 
nil  the  obstacles  wliicli  eitlicr  yourhcU'ur  otlu'is  may 
iviiso  to  this  work.  Aim  straight  at  this  ca])ital  point. 
Two  citaiU'ls,  [)I;ic(m1  at  the  two  extremities  of  tlio 
kiii<j^(h)m,  will  oflei*  a  [>lace  ot'rei'ug'c  for  tlic  weak  and 
a  rally ing-point  for  the  strong.  The  ramparts  onco 
manned,  we  shall  have  ammunition  and  incxhanstihlo 
supplies,  which  will  enahle  the  gari'ison  to  resist  tho 
attacks  of  the  world,  the  ilesh,  and  the  devil."* 

Tho  result  of  this  letter  was  a  resolution  hy  tho 
Tahlo,  ten  days  later — 17th  August  1S.')2 — to  send 
M.  Gcymonat  from  Tui-in  to  Genoa,  to  Ijc  stationed 
])ermanently  there.  By  the  blessing  of  God  on  his 
lal)Ours,  an<l  with  the  help  of  Signor  ^lazzarella,  who 
was  soon  sent  by  the  Table  to  his  assistance,  a 
pi-osperous  Church  was  speedily  established. 

And,  by  a  remarkable  coincidence,  on  the  very 
(lay  when  this  resolution  was  taken,  a  letter  was  de- 
spatched to  the  Table  from  Geneva,  containing  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  im])ortance.  The  proposal  it 
contained  was  destined,  not  only  to  fill  the  place 
left  vacant  in  the  important  station  of  Turin  by  the 
departure  of  M.  Geymonat,  but  aioO  to  give  to  the 
cause  of  Italian  evano-elization  one  of  her  most  al)lo 

o 

champions.  We  need  not  inform  our  readers  who 
Af,  De  Sanctis  was,  nor  by  what  series  of  providential 

''  See  this  letter  in  tho  Records  of  the  Table. 
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dis])en.sati(m.s  lie  liad  boon  led  fruiri  lîoiiic,  wlien;  lie 
licld  tlui  brilliant  |)(»si<i(iii  (»f  Vicai'  ol'  Santa  Mai'ia 
JVIaddalcna,  and  'i'li('nl()L;ian  of  the  In(|uisiti(m,  lii.st 
to  IVlalta,  and  tlicnce  to  Ocncva.  lu  tlio  latter  )>ln(:e 
ho  liad  icniainod  lor  nearly  throe  years,  ocon[»ied 
with  the  ovaî\L:;eli/ati(.n  of  îiis  eonnti'ynien  wIk»  were 
settled  there,  and  with,  the  conii)o.sition  of  his 
luimerous  polemical  writin^^s,  which  have  contributed 
so  powerfully  to  the  progress  of  the  gospel  in  Italy, 
and  have  <^^ained  for  their  author  so  j^ivcii  a  colobritv.* 
It  was,  then,  on  the  I7th  of  August,  the  very  day 
that  the  Table  had  decided  to  translate  ^I.  Goynionat 
from  Turin  to  Genoa,  that  M.  Do  Sanctis  addressed 
to  that  body  a  letter  which,  on  account  of  its 
special  importance,  we  shall  liorc  give  entire  : — ■ 


M 


"  GENEVA.  17th  Aiifjmt  1SÔ2. 

"  To  the  ]\f embers  composing  the  Table  of 
the  Van  dois  Church. 

"  Honouep:d  Fathers  and  Brethren  in  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord, — It  is  now  nearly  five  years 
since  I  abandoned  the  Romish  faith;  and,  from  that 
moment  ni}^  desires  have  always  been  directed   to- 


*  It  was,  as  he  relates  the  story  liimself,  on  the  10th  September  1847,  that  lie 
left  Rome  to  go  to  Malta,  wlierc  he  si)ent  about  two  years  ;  where,  towards  the 
end  of  1840,  he  wi-ote  his  treatise  on  Confrssion  ;  and  whence  he  went  in  1S50  to 
Geneva, — called  by  the  Italian  committee  of  that  town,  having  at  its  head  tlrj 
venerable  Colonel  Tronchin. — See  "Biography  of  Dr.  De  Sanctis,"  hy  Pr.  Chicsi, 
Advocate,  of  Pisa. 
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wards  the  Clnirch  of  \]\v  ValK*ys,  hocausc  in  Ihm-  I 
recf^i^^nizu  the  trnc,  primitive,  apnstolie  Italian  (  "hurch. 
Dining  tlie  live  years  that  F  liave  speîit  anion^j; 
Christians,  it  has  hcen  several  times  pi-oposed  tome, 
even  with  the  jtrospect  of  temporal  advanta^'e,  that 
I  shonld  join  some  C^linrch;  but  I  have  always  w- 
fused,  considerinu^  that  an  Italian  who  seeks  sincerely 
the  good  of  his  countrymen  shoidd  heloni,'  to  no 
other  than  the  ancient  Italian  C'hui'ch.  In  this  wav  I 
have  spent  nearly  five  years,  waiting  for  a  lavoinahle 
opportunity  of  asking  for  a<lmission  into  this  Chui'ch. 
After  nmch  prayer  that  the  will  of  God  might  be 
made  known  to  me,  it  seemed  to  me  that  to  remain 
longer  isolated,  without  belonging  to  a  visible  Church, 
was,  to  say  the  least,  an  abnormal  state.  I  thei-efore 
feel  that  I  ou^jht  not  to  delay  another  instant  in 
.asking  to  be  admitted  into  your  Church.  I  come, 
therefore,  by  this  letter,  humbly  to  pray  the  Taljle 
to  admit  me  as  a  member  of  the  ancient  Italian 
Church,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Vaudois  Church. 
And  as,  since  I  abandoned  the  Romish  Church,  my 
occupation  ha.s  been  the  evangelization  of  the  Italians, 
either  by  writing  or  by  preaching,  I  believe  that, 
for  the  glory  of  God,  I  ought  to  continue  to  evan- 
gelize. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  venture  to 
ask  the  Table  for  the  imposition  of  hands,  and  or- 
dination  to   the  holy  ministry  :   not  that  I   believe 
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that  tliC  im])0.sition  of  hands  can  conimunicato 
any  virtue  to  me,  admitting  as  I  do  that  the  call- 
ing '3omes  from  God,  and  not  from  the  Church  ; 
hut  because  I  believe  that  the  callino-  of  God  ouolit 
to  be  recognized,  and  I  may  almost  say  legalized, 
by  the  Church  to  which  we  belong.  Further  :  in 
order  that  the  Table  ma}"  form  a  judgment  regard- 
ing me,  I  lay  before  it  the  following  original  docu- 
ments : — 

"  1.  Diploma  of  Doctor  in  Theology,  11th  April 
1834. 

"2.  Diploma  of  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
Theology,  23rd  April  1834. 

"3.  Pontifical  Nomination  as  Theologian  of  the 
Inquisition,  9th  June  1837. 

"  4.  Diploma  of  the  Academy  of  the  Catholic 
Religion,  9th  February  1837. 

''o.  Diploma  of  Preacher  in  Rome,  4th  August 
1838. 

"  G.  Diploma  of  Priest  in  Rome,  from  15th  Feb- 
ruary 1840  till  my  departure  from  that  city,  11th 
September  1847. 

''  V .  Nomination  to  the  office  of  Prosynodal  Ex- 
aminer for  the  Diocese  of  Velletri,  3rd  March 
1847. 

"  8.  Regular  pontifical  passport,  to  show  that  I 
have  not  fied  from  Rome. 
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"  9.  Certificate  of  the  Cardinal-vicar  for  my  de- 
parture, and  Certificate  of  my  superior. 

"  10.  Two  autograph  letters  of  Cardinal  Ferretti, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  which  he  wrote  to  mo 
after  my  departure  from  Rome,  to  induce  me  to  re- 
turn. 

''  To  avoid  the  expense  of  postage,  I  shall  not 
send  all  these  documents,  which  are  in  my  hands, 
nor  a  number  of  others  also  in  my  possession  ;  but 
I  shall  bring  them  with  me,  if  it  please  you  to 
grant  me  the  favour  which  I  ask. 

''  As  my  affairs,  however,  do  not  permit  of  my 
being  long  absent  from  Geneva,  I  beg  you,  in  the 
event  of  your  granting  my  request,  to  be  so  good 
as  to  fix  the  day  of  my  examination,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  allow  me  to  preach  my  sermon  on  tlie  same 
day. 

*'  I  must  also  request  that  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  keep  silence,  as  far  as  you  can,  on  the 
subject  of  this  letter,  as  I  would  rather  not  have 
this  matter  made  public  until  it  is  decided. 

''  I  have  nothing  more  to  add  but  the  earnest  en- 
treaty, by  the  bowels  of  divine  mercy,  tliat  you 
would  grant  me  the  favour  I  ask. — I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  sirs,  your  very  humble  and  devoted 
servant,  "  LuiGi  De  Sanctis." 
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The  acquisition  of  so  distinguished  a  memhcr  for 
the  Vaudois  Chuich,  and  so  able  a  labourer  for  its 
field  of  evangelization,  was  too  pleasing  a  prospect 
not  to  be  at  once  accepted  by  the  Table.  Accord- 
ingl}^,  on  the  1st  September  following,  they  in- 
formed M.  De  Sanctis  of  their  full  acceptance  of  his 
proposal.  At  the  close  of  a  conference  with  the 
body  of  pastors,  he  expressed  his  deep  attachment 
to  evangelical  d(jctrines,  and  his  love  for  the  Vaudois 
Church,  whose  confession  of  faith  and  discipline  he 
declared  himself  ready  to  sign  ;  and  who,  in  her 
turn,  held  out  to  him,  in  the  person  of  her  jiastors, 
a  friendly  hand,  and  acknowledged  him  as  one  of 
her  members. 

The  Table,  seeing  in  M.  De  Sanctis  a  new  labourer 
whom  the  Lord  had  raised  up  in  answer  to  the 
prayers  of  those  who  felt  the  importance  of  the  sal- 
vation of  souls,  and  specially  of  the  w^ork  now  being 
carried  on  at  Turin,  appointed  him,  by  a  resolution 
of  12th  October  1852,  to  the  office  of  evangelist  in 
that  town,  as  fellow- worker  with  M.  Maille,  in  all 
that  concerned  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom,  of 
God  in  that  town  and  neighbourhood.*  The 
arrival  at  this  station  of  a  man  like  De  Sanctis — 
who  to  a  spotless  reputation  and  extensive  know- 


*  See  Appendix  E,  for  tlio  text  of  the  resolution  of  the  Table  concerning  Dr 
De  Sanctis'  coming  to  Turin. 
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itMlgo  united  tlic  zeal  ui'  a  convert,  and  tlie  prestige 
of  a  brilliant  position,  which  he  had  given  up  loi- 
the  gospel — gave  a  most  powerful  impulse  to  tlie 
progress  of  the  work  to  which  he  had  devoted  him- 
self. The  meetings,  alrea<ly  well  attended,  Ix.'came 
•still  larger  ;  and  within  a  few  months  of  his  arrival, 
the  names  of  no  fewer  than  eighty  persons — men 
and  women — were  inscribed  in  the  roll  of  catechu- 
mens, who  attended  with  the  utmost  regularity  the 
private  teaching  which  was  given  them  i)reparatory 
to  their  admission  into  the  Church. 

"  Our  affairs  here,"  wrote  Beck  with  to  the  Mode- 
rator, 10th  Novendjer  1852,  ''appear  to  prosper. 
The  meetings  are  very  numerous,  and  the  Italian 
congregation  is  almost  too  large  for  the  clia})el.  In- 
cluding Sunday,  there  are  twelve  services  in  the 
week.  Those  who  attend  these  meetinos  are  cer- 
tainly  animated  by  the  best  intentions  ;  for  with 
the  greater  p>art  of  them  thcie  can  be  no  unworthy 
motive.  There  is,  without  doubt,  alrea<ly  a  con- 
siderable leaven  of  evangelization  in  Piedm  )nt,  and 
the  Scriptures  are  daily  becoming  more  widely 
circulated.  The  progress  already  made  is  cer- 
tainly greater  than  could  reasonably  have  been 
expected." 

Could  a  brighter  [)rospect,  or  one  more  full  of  en- 
couragement,  have  been   offered   to  the  wondering 
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eyes  ul*  the  Iriends  of  the  gosj)el  tlitii  at  Turin  ? 
And  no  one  rejoiced  in  it  more  than  Beckwith. 
While  he  watched,  day  by  day,  the  i)rogress  of  the 
church,  of  which  he  superintended  the  building,  he 
also  did  all  in  his  power  to  further  the  spiritual 
work.  He  held  conferences  with  the  evangelists 
as  CO  the  best  means  of  attaining  this  end  ;  conversed 
in  the  evening  in  his  drawing-room,  up  to  a  late 
liour,  with  men  of  every  degree  of  rank  and  educa- 
tion, who  gladly  sougiit  his  counsel  ;  and  besides  all 
this,  he  composed  for  publication  various  writings — 
of  which  we  shall  speak  afterwards — in  connection 
with  this  work  of  evano'elization,  lahourini]^  at  them 
with  an  ardour  and  a  perseverance  scarcely  to  be 
expected  even  in  a  young  man.  The  church,  mean- 
while, the  erection  of  which  was  to  work  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  religion  among  the  Vaudois,  was 
l)rogressing  daily.  On  the  26th  December  1858, 
it  was  (as  we  have  already  stated*)  solemnly  dedi- 
cated to  the  Lord,  in  presence  of  an  immense 
concourse  of  people.  For  Beckwith,  it  was  the 
happiest  day  in  his  life  ;  the  day  which  began,  so 
to  speak,  the  realization  of  his  dearest  hopes. 

We  have  already  related  by  what  a  mysterious 
dispensation  of  Providence,  that  which,  for  many 
reasons,  might  have  l)cen  considered  the  real  start- 

*  See  the  close  of  Chapter  X. 
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iiig-poiiit  OÏ  his  labours^  was  in  reality  the  inuaus 
of  drawing  them  to  a  close.  Neither  could  it  have 
been  imagined  that,  less  Mian  a  year  after  an  event 
so  full  of  promise  as  this,  the  young  Church  at 
Turin  would  be  rent  asunder  by  a  painful  schism. 
The  instrument  of  this  schism — for  we  cannot  (and 
never  could)  call  him  the  author  of  it — was  he 
whose  admission,  a  ycai-  before,  into  the  Vaudois 
Church,  had  been  a  subject  of  so  much  joy  and 
thankso'ivintj.  Now  conunenced  an  era  of  strifes 
and  divisions,  which,  passing  from  the  capital  to 
(jlenoa,  in  which  place  also  the  work  had  gone  on 
peacefully,  gradually  spread  in  all  directions,  and 
became  for  the  w^ork  of  Italian  evangelization  a 
source  of  great  weakness — a  withering  simoom, 
l)lasting  that  rich  harvest  which  the  Lord  had 
sown  ! 

But  the  work  of  Beckwith,  in  spite  of  this  inter- 
ruption, was  nevertheless  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. Without  him,  indeed, — without  the  efforts 
of  every  kind  by  which  he  had  not  only  prepared 
and  rendered  possible,  but  had  made  secure  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  work, — it  would  almost  certainly 
never  have  been  accomplished.  And  if,  as  Chan- 
cellor Oxenstiern  said,  ''  between  the  wisdom  of 
God  and  the  folly  of  men  the  Church  advances," — 
if,   in  spite  of  all  the  follies  by   which   imin-udent 
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iViciids  luiv(î  cuinproinistMl  t)»"  work  of  God  in  iIk^ 
IV'iiin.sula,  that  work  stili  progresses  and  gains 
ground,  bringing  witli  it  spiritual  freedom  f(jr  tli<! 
individual,  and  regeneration  and  political  stability 
for  society,  it  is  to  Beckwith,  under  God,  that  Italy 
is  cliielly  indebted  for  this  great  service. 
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HECKWnil  AS  AUTHOR  AND  EDITOH. 


ME  man  wliu.sc  rciiiarkablo  existence  we 
have  traced  so  far,  was  too  jnuch  a  man 
^  of  his  time  and  of  his  country,  and  knew 
too  well  the  inestimahle  value  of  the  press  in  relation 
to  both  of  these,  not  to  feel  himself  im})elled  to  add 
tliis  means  of  action  aho  to  those  he  had  already 
employed.  One  part  of  his  pul)lications,  consisting 
of  repiints,  or  translations,  goes  back  as  far  as  the  first 
years  of  his  residence  in  the  Valleys.  On  his  first 
glance  at  the  Sv:;h.ools  aftei*  his  arrival,  two  things  struck 
him  in  particular  :  first,  the  absence  of  reading-books 
accessible  to  all  the  children  ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
that  the  French  language — though  spoken  and  read 
in  schools  and  families,  and  though  used  in  public 
worship — was  scarcely  intelligible  to  the  gi'eater  i)art 
of  the  children. 

The  first  of  tliese  wants  Beckwith  sought  to  sui)i)ly 
by  })ublishing  in  one  small  volume,  for  the  special  use 
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of  scliools,  an  (Mlitioii  of  tlio  two  books  of  tin».  Bil»lo 
which  soomod  to  liiiii  to  condense  in  tlie  most  ele- 
mentary and  the  most  complete  form  tlie  substance 
of  the  Christian  faitli.  From  the  Old  Testament  he 
chose  the  book  of  Genesis  ;  and  from  the  New,  the 
Gospel  of  Luke.  The  service  which  he  rendered  by 
this  publication  (notwithstanding  the  contrary  opin- 
ion which  theorists  may  have  on  this  (question)  was 
very  great,  and  became  still  more  so  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  among  us  of  Sunday  schools,  for 
which  the  existence  of  this  little  book  became  a  great 
treasure.  The  numerous  editions  of  it  which  have 
been  published — first  in  England,  then  in  Italy,  (last 
of  all  in  Florence) — speak  more  eloc^uently  than  words 
of  ours  can  do,  of  the  great  usefulness  of  this  little 
volume,  and  the  hapi)y  inspiration  which  led  Beck- 
with  to  publish  it. 

The  means  by  which  he  strove  to  remedy  the 
second  of  the  defects  mentioned,  was  the  translation 
into  Vaudois  ]mtois,  and  then  into  Piedmontese, 
with  the  French  text  opposite,  of  the  Gospels  of  St. 
John  and  St.  Luke,  and  the  Catechism  of  Osterwald 
(then  in  use  in  the  Vaudois  Church)  ;  and  after- 
wards the  translation  into  Piedmontese*  of  the  entire 

*  The  translation  into  Vaudois  pntoU  of  the  Gospelà  according  to  St.  Luke 
and  St.  John,  and  of  the  Catecliisni  of  Osterwald,  is  the  work  of  M.  Pierre  Bert, 
fcirmerly  Moderator,  and  pastor  of  La  Tour  ;  and  these  two  publications  bear  the 
date  of  London,  1832. 

The  translation  into  1  -"dmontcse  of  these  same  writings,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
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as  that  of  the 


New  Testament  and  the  Book  of  Psalms.  But  these 
ti'anslations  had  not  the  happy  practical  results  that 
luight  have  been  expected.  As  the  iiatois  of  each 
parish  in  the  Valleys  was  different  from  that  of 
every  other  parish,  the  cfibrt  made  by  the  translator 
to  modify  and  amalgamate  the  various  dialects  had 
the  inevitable  result  of  making  them  all  incomj^i'c- 
hensible.  And  besides,  the  reading  of  ]}atois  being 
in  all  coimtries  much  more  difficult  than  that  of 
livini]^  lannjuaijes,  it  was  found  that  the  same  chil- 
(Iren  who,  after  one  or  two  years  at  school,  could 
read  French  or  Italian  very  tolerably,  failed  com- 
pletely in  reading  patois.  The  assistance  whicli 
Beckwith  had  ho})ed  to  give,  by  this  translation, 
towards  a  more  complete  understanding  of  the  two 
languages,  was  thus  reduced  to  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing. 

He  was  quite  right  when  he  wrote  in  one  of  his 
letters, — "  The  Romanists  have  their  Latin  ;  the 
Vaudois  have  their  French  ;  in  fact,  they  are  both 
on  the  same  footing."  He  was  right  again,  perfectly 
right,  when,  in  the  same  letter,  he  complained — he, 
the  most  assiduous  attendant  at  the  catechisings — 

entire  New  Testament  and  the  Book  of  Psalms,  does  not  bear  the  name  of  any 
author,  but  is  due  to  the  pen  of  M.  le  Chevalier  Henri  Geymet,  of  the  Vaudois 
Valleys,  then  resident  at  Luzerne,  in  the  employment  of  Governn)ent,  and  a 
particular  friend  of  Beckwith.  Tliese  last  were  all  published  in  London.  The 
New  Testament— in  large  8vo,  with  480  pages — is  of  the  year  1834.  The  two  Gos- 
pels— in  large  8vo,  232  pages— of  the  year  1838;  the  Catechism — in  12mo,  239 
pages  —year  1830  ;  and  tho  Psalms,  1S4Û. 
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tluil  "  lie  never  yet  liad  heard  the  ealeeliism  pioju'ily 
tauglit  ;  "  ami  wlien  lie  declared  that  if  the  pastors 
would  ji(»t  take  tlie  trouble  ot"  making  themselves 
iutelligil»  e  by  having  recourse,  if  necessary,  to  tin; 
use  of  the  initois,  tlieir  hearers  would  soon  give  up 
listening  to  sermons  w'hich  they  could  not  compj-ci- 
hend,  and  go  to  hear  the  discourses  of  the  Romish  mis- 
sionaries preached  in  Piedmontese,  which  they  could 
undei'stand  easily.  Uut  he  was  wrong  in  iiattering  him- 
self that  the  printing,  at  great  expense,  of  books  in 
'patols,  would  be  an  efficient  remedy  to  oppose  to  this 
«ivil.  The  reform  of  schools  wdiich  were  to  be  the  means 
of  imparting  to  the  masses  a  more  familiar  knowledge 
of  French  or  Italian,  or  both, — this  was  the  true 
direction  in  which  progress  was  to  be  made.  And 
to  this  Beck  with  a})i)lied  himself  with  even  more 
energy  than  to  the  other  reform,  so  that  its  good 
effects  are  already  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  are  in- 
creasing day  by  day. 

But  besides  ])ublications  like  those  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  in  which  he  performed  only  the  part  of  editor, 
Beckwith  had  early  em})l()yed  himself  in  publica- 
tions of  a  totally  different  nature, — original  works, 
intended  to  supply  w^ants  peculiar  to  the  Valleys 
themselves,  or  to  the  state  of  evangelization  in 
general. 

"Had  I  foreseen,"   he  writes  in  18*34,  "that  this 
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winter  would  have  liceii  so  mild,  I  slioiild  [(ciliaps 
liave  passed  it  in  tlie  V'allcys.  Jjiit,  all  tilings  con- 
sidered, I  think  T  liave  enjployed  my  time  more 
usefully  here.  I  hav(;  finished  tlic  edition  of  tln^ 
F(jur  Gospels  in  Picdmontese,  and  I  liave  made  Houui 
progress  in  a  work  on  agriculture  foi'  Ik»  small  ])ro- 
prietors  of  the  Valleys,  and. oven  of  the  [)lains  ;  fm- 
I  do  not  pretend  to  teach  ladies  and  gentlem<'n, — I 
take  in  hand  only  the  lower  ovders.  I  am  at 
present  working  at  an  article  on  tlie  vine,  and  when 
I  go  to  occupy  my  corner  at  the  fireside  of  the 
parsonage  of  Bol)y,  I  shall  recpiire  to  he  enlightentîd 
by  the  pastor  as  to  the  present  state  of  agriculture 
in  his  parish  ;  the  measures  in  use,  and  the  way  of 
employing  them  ;  the  culture  of  tlie  vine,  of  cereals, 
of  vegetables,  and  of  fruit-trees  ;  the  nature  of  tht^ 
soil  ;  the  kind  of  rocks  ;  the  way  of  making  wine  ; 
the  quantity  of  the  produce,  either  by  acres,  or  as  a 
whole  ;  the  acknowledged  defects  caused  by  circum- 
stances, by  ignorance,  by  prejudice,  or  even  by 
laziness....  .The  experiments  made  by  both  French 
and  Eno'lish  on  these  .natters  will  form  the  basis  of 
my  book  ;  but  the  Piedmontese  custom  must  be 
placed  ill  comparison  with  these,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  result  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  agriculture 
in  this  country."  * 
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*  Letter  to  Pastor  Muston  of  Boby.     London,  2.Mh  March  18.'J4. 
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We  caim(»t  tell  wliy  tliis  liook,  which  lie  liere 
de.scvibes  as  already  so  far  advanced,  has  never  seen 
the  light;  Imt  the  voiy  fact  of  such  a  plan  having  hecu 
conceived  l>y  Beckvvith,  is  an  additional  })i'()()f  that 
Ids  mind  was  ever  open  to  all  that  was  good  and 
useful.  Religious  suhjects,  however — more  especially 
those  which  were  bound  up  with  the  work  of  evan- 
gelization— were  those  which,  in  preference  to  any 
others,  urged  him  to  the  use  of  his  [)en.  We  have 
spoken  in  its  place,  *  and  at  sufficient  length  not  to 
return  to  it,  of  one  of  these  puljlications, — the  Sa[/(jio 
di  Liturgia  ad  uso  del  semplicl,  compiled  and 
printed  in  1850,  with  a  view  to  the  work  of  evan- 
gelization which  was  about  to  begin.  We  have 
also  said  a  word  upon  the  series  of  nineteen  articles 
on  the  Origin  of  the  Vaudois  Church,  published  in 
the  Buona  Novella  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1851.  These  were,  so  to  speak,  a  commentary, 
written  beforehand,  on  the  inscription  which  Beck- 
with  had  already  chosen  for  the  façade  of  the  church 
which  he  was  preparing  to  erect  in  the  capital  : 
"  Stand  ye  in  the  ways,  and  see,  and  ask  for  the 
old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk  therein, 
and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your  souls  "  (Jer.  vi.  1 G).  *[" 

Four  other  publications,  all  sufficiently  important, 


*  See  Chap  X.,  on  tlie  Liturffy. 

t  This  inscription  is  to  be  read,  in  Italian,  over  the  entrance  to  tlie  churcli. 
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on  very  «li fieront  sul»jects,  ap]>earod  succi'ssivoly  be- 
tween the  years  18.) 2  aiid  I8ô(j  :  iha  luyiila  Fùivi, 
in  1852  ;  tlie  lloraa  uipocul uptlcno,  in  18ÔÎÎ  ; 
LEsistenza  dl  Dlo,  una  Vita  Avvenu'c,  Pene  e 
Iîlco7npe7h9c,  in  185G,  and  tlir  .lissiit  Itedentorc, 
also  in  18r)(;.  The  first  of  th..  .  treatises,  we  arc; 
told  by  tlie  autlior,  aims  at  estabhshing  the  true 
nature  of  an  ecclesiastical  faith  ;  the  second  is  ad- 
dressed to  persons  who  have  attained  to  faith  ;  tin; 
two  last  are  f«,>r  tliose  who,  though  without  ]>i()fessing 
to  be  believers,  are  well-disposed  towards  the  tiuth, 
and  wish  to  know  it,  or  at  least  the  arguments  on 
which  it  is  founded. 

"  I  consider  it  as  an  acknowledged  fact,"  he  writes 
with  regard  to  the  first,  the  Régula  Fidel,  "that  il* 
there  be  in  reality  documents  and  testimonies  proceed- 
ing from  the  a})Ostles  by  oral  means,  then  Christians 
are  bound  to  accept  them  as  equally  inspired  with 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  But  a  question 
here  arises  :  Do  such  documents  really  exist  ?  Yes, 
replies  the  Romish  Church,  and  points  to  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Fathers  of  the  Churcli.  But  have  these 
writings  the  value  which  is  attributed  to  them  by 
such  a  supposition  ?  That  which  is  called  the 
tradition  of  the  Fathers,  is  it  in  reality  an  apostolic 
tradition,  having  a  right  to  the  same  unquestioning 
belief  on  our  part  as  tlie  ins])ired  writ  ings,  and  con- 
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scquently  formiiio-  equally  with  these  an  intogrnl 
part  of  our  faith  ?  Such  is  the  question  wliich 
this  book  seeks  to  examine  and  to  decide.  And 
til  is  is  the  conclusion  at  which  the  author  arrives 
after  a  learned  and  honest  disquisition,  first  on  the 
Fathers,  and  then  on  the  Holy  Scri[)tures  : — 

"  The  Councils  and  the  Fathers  having  frequently 
fixed  on  opposite  meanings,  and  the  authenticity  r»[ 
thuir  writings  being  not  only  often  equivocal,  but 
in  many  instances  evidently  altered  by  interpola- 
tions, it  is  impossible  either  to  give  them  credence, 
or  to  trust  to  the  opposite  interpretations,  from 
which  many  different  and  irreconcilable  opinions 
have  arisen.  And  as  these  passages  are  not  inspired 
by  a  direct  and  miraculous  interposition  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  is  the  case  with  the  writings  of  the 
Apostles,  it  is  clear  that  these  writings  can  never 
serve  as  a  rule  of  faith.  When  we  are  convinced 
that  we  possess  an  authentic  and  distinct  testimony 
of  the  will  of  God  in  a  written  revelation,  we  must 
make  it  the  absolute  rule  of  our  life  :  "  For  this 
commandment  which  I  command  you  this  day,  it  is 
not  hidden  from  thee,  neither  is  it  far  off. ..but  the 
word  is  very  nigh  unto  thee,  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy 
heart,  that  thou  maycst  do  it"  (Deut.  xxx.  11—14). 

This  volume,  translated,  along  with  the  others, 
into  very  good   Italian  by  a  distinguished   literai'V 
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Tiia,n,  and  written  with  iiuicli  force  of  reasoning*,  was 
sufficiently  approved  of,  notwithstanding  its  essen- 
tially learned  character,  to  l)e  j)ut  through  a  second 
edition  (Florence,  18G7),  nov\^  also  coni])lete1y  ex- 
liau  steel 

The  Jlorae  Apocahjpticae,  ossia  le  Pvofezle  di 
Daniele  e  deU Ai^ocj disse  di  S(ni  Giovanni,  is  one 
of  a  series  of  attenn)ts  to  explain  the  only  j)ro])hetic 
hook  of  the  New  Covenant.  The  different  systems 
of  interpretation  in  the  Apocalypse,  says  the  author 
in  his  introduction,  may  be  reduced  to  three.  1st, 
That  of  the  Prête rists — the  principal  repr(is<!ntative 
of  whom  is  Bossuet,  who  a])plies  this  hook  almost 
exclusively  to  the  past,  and  who  endeavoui>5  to  coîi- 
fine  the  sense  of  the  prophecy  to  the  fall  <A'  the 
Jewish  nation  and  of  the  ancient  Kojuan  Empire. 
2nd,  That  of  the  Putiirists — originate<l  towards  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  Jesuit  Kiljera, 
who,  with  the  exception  of  the  First  Vision,  and  the 
Epistles  to  the  Seven  (Jhurches,  a})})lies  the  whole  oi' 
the  Apocalypse  to  distant  events  ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  second  conrin£>'  of  Christ.  3rd,  That  of  th(i 
Protestants — who  consider  the  Apocalypse  as  the  Ijook 
in  which  are  foretold  all  the  princij)al  events  relating 
to  the  Church  and  to  Christianity,  from  the  time  of 
St.  John  nntil  the  end  of  the  world.  After  refuting 
the  first  two  of  these   systems,   Beckwith    ])i'o})oses 
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to  develop  tlie  tliiid,  aii'l  prefaces  the  study  of  the 
Apocalypse  by  that  of  the  Prophecy  of  Daniel,  which 
stands  in  the  closest  connection  with  the  Revelation 
of  St.  John. 

The  revelations  contained  in  the  Apocalypse  arc^, 
says  the  author,  divided  by  the  Lord  himself 
(Rev.  i.  9)  into  two  parts  ;  the  things  which  are, 
and  the  things  which  shall  he.  In  the  first  part 
are  comprehended  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  ; 
a  faithful  picture  of  what  then  existed.  The  second 
part,  separated  from  the  preceding  by  a  new  voice, 
a  new  blast  of  the  trumpet,  an  entirely  new  scene, 
and  new  accessories,  contains  the  events  relating  to 
the  future  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world.  This 
second  division,  which — setting  aside  the  first  five 
chapters,  to  which  the  author  devotes  only  a  few 
pages — embraces  the  entire  book,  is  subdivided  into 
six  parts,  of  which  only  four  and  a  part  of  the  fifth 
are  commented  on,  as  bearing  on  events  already 
accomplished. 

The  first  of  these  six  parts — unfolding  chapters  vi. 
and  vii. — makes  us  eye-witnesses  of  the  transitory 
gi'catness,  the  decline  and  fall,  of  Pagan  Rome, 
in  presence  of  the  growing  power  of  Christianity. 
The  second — bearing  on  the  eighth,  and  the  first 
twenty  verses  of  the  ninth  chapter — displays  to  us  the 
punishment  and  the  ruin  of  Christian  Rome, — which, 
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as  a  penalty  for  her  apostasy,  is  occupied  in  tlie  West 
by  the  Goths,   in  the  East   ])y  the    Saracens,   and 
afterwards   Ijy   the  Turks.      Tlie  third  part — having 
for  its  text  the  last  verses  of  chapter  ix. ,  the  whole 
of  chapter  x. ,  and  tlie  first  twelve  verses  of  chapter 
xi. — relates  to  us  the  history  of  the  reform  wdiicli 
appeared   towards  the  middle   of  the   period  when 
the  mystery  of  the  sixth  trumpet  was  accomplished. 
In  the  fourth  part — ^ which  contains  an  explanation 
of  chapters    xii. ,   xiii. ,    and   xiv. ,   excepting  verses 
6th  to  8th — is  related  the  history  of  the  oi-igin  and 
character  of  the  Papacy,  and  of  its  temporal  dominion, 
preceded   l^y  the    irruption  of  the   bai'barians    into 
Western  Europe.      The  fifth  part  relates  to  events 
accomplished  only  in  part  :  the  fall  of  the   Papacy 
and  of  its  temporal  power,  under  the  vials  of  God's 
wrath  successively  poured  out.     The  passages  relating 
to  this  period  are  the  last  five  verses  of  chapter  xi., 
verses  Gth  to  8th  of  chapter  xiv.,  chapters  xv.  and 
xvi.,  verses  1—12.      The  rest  of  the  book,  from  verse 
13th  to  the  end  of  chapter  xvi.,  has  not  been  made 
the  subject  of  any  remarks  by  our  author,  as  the 
predictions    therein    contained   relate,   according  to 
him,  to  events  not  yet  accomplished,  and  on  which  it 
would  consequently  be  rash  to  pronounce  an  o})inion. 
This  publication,   for    the  composition  of  which 
Beck  with  had  drawn  largely  u})on  the  larger  work 
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of  tlie  Rev.  E.  B.  Elliot  on  this  subject,  was  written 
in  a  .sim])le  form,  and  with  all  the  clearness  neces- 
sary to  the  subject  it  treats  of  It  appeared  so  new 
and  fascinating  to  those  among  whom  it  made  its 
appearance,  that  in  less  than  two  years  the  first 
edition  was  completely  exhausted,  making  it  necessary 
to  publish  a  second — which  has  also  in  turn  dis- 
appeared. Rome,  as  r  '-y  well  be  imagined,  is  in 
no  way  spared  in  this  book.  It  is  the  papal  author- 
ity that  figures  as  the  Beast  of  the  Apocalypse  ;  as 
identical  with  the  ''  little  horn  of  the  beast  with  ten 
horns,"  described  by  Daniel  (Dan.  vii.);  with  "the 
man  of  sin  "  of  St.  Paul  (2  Thess.  ii.);  and,  finally, 
with  the  ''Antichrist"  of  St.  John  himself  in  his 
epistles  (1  John  ii.).  To  induce,  by  the  most  urgent 
solicitations,  those  who  are  within  itp  pale  to  come 
out  of  it,  and  to  participate  no  longer  in  its  iniquities, 
if  they  do  not  wish  to  be  overwhelmed  in  its  ruin, — 
"  such  is,"  says  the  author,  ''  the  end  which  has  in- 
duced him  to  use  his  pen,  and  which  he  has  con- 
stantly had  in  view  while  writing,  and  the  realization 
of  which  would  be  his  best  reward." 

The  two  other  v/ritings  of  which  we  have  given 
the  titles — that  on  The  Existence  of  God,  a  Future 
Life,  Punishments  and  Reivards,  and  the  other  on 
Messiah  the  Redeemer — although  excellent  in  them- 
selves, have  not  had  the  same  success  as  their  pre- 
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«leccssors,  probably  Iroin  tlioir  oniinently  j)liilosophical 
and  argiiinentative  cliaracter,  which  is  much  beyond 
tlic  intelHgeuce  of  ordinary  readers,  and  which  can 
only  be  followed  l)y  minds  accustomed  to  abstraction, 
and  more  or  less  familiarized  with  this  branch  of 
study.  Of  the  fifteen  sections  of  which  the  treatise 
entitled  TJte  Existence  of  God  is  composed,  three 
are  devoted  to  tracing  the  causes  of  atheism  ;  five 
others  to  proving  the  contradiction  which  this  system 
presents  to  a  host  of  the  most  clearly  demonstrated 
facts,  both  in  physical  and  moral  science.  The  four 
following  contain  the  enumeration  and  development 
of  the  proofs  which  the  various  sciences,  successively 
and  seriously  inv  }stigated,  furnish  of  the  existence 
and  activity  of  a  Supreme  Being.  The  fourteenth, 
with  the  same  end  in  view,  treats  of  final  causes  ; 
the  fifteenth,  and  last,  is  devoted  to  the  exi)lanatioii 
of  the  thesis  that  our  comprehension  of  the  divine 
nature  can  in  no  case  proceed  from  our  own  progress  in 
knowledge,  but  must  come  directly  to  us  by  revelation.* 
The  treatises  on  A  Future  Life  and  on  Pun- 
hliinents  and  Rewards  are  a  purely  philosophical 
and  rational  demonstration  of  the  majesty  and 
reality  of  a  future  life,  as  well  as  of  the  rewards  and 
})unishments  which  must  necessarily  accomi)any  it. 

*  This  treatise  is  less  a  composition  than  a  collection  of  fragments,  extracted 
from  the  works  of  several  eminent  writers,  English  and  Ucrnum,  on  the  subjects 
here  discussed. 
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Ah  for  The  Messuih  as  a  Redeemer  {11  Messia 
Redentore) — which  we  may  dctinc  as  a  philosophy  of 
redemption,  as  tanght  in  the  gospel — the  object  of 
this  composition  is  to  demonstrate  the  total  insuf- 
ficiency of  natural  religion  to  explain  truly  the  rela- 
tion l)etween  God  and  man,  and  to  satisfy  conscience 
in  that  respect  ;  and  the  perfect  conformity  between 
reason  and  the  Christian  revelation,  which  has  for 
its  fundamental  truth  "  God  becoming  man  in  Christ 
Jesus,  to  work  out,  by  means  of  a  perfect  satisfaction 
of  His  justice,  the  reconciliation  of  man  to  Himself, 
and  to  restore  him  to  obedience  and  happiness." 

Other  writings — a  series  of  i)/6'Coi6rses  U2')on  Genesis, 
a  treatise  on  Justification  by  Faith  and  A  Collec- 
tion of  Scripture  Passage's  on  the  principal  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel — were  found  among  Beck  with' s  papers, 
ready  for  publication.  Like  the  preceding  ones, 
they  show  their  author  to  have  been  possessed  of  a 
strong  faith,  a  humble  and  entire  submission  to  the 
Word  of  God,  arid  the  most  fervent  love  for  perish- 
ing souls.  Such  unwearied  activity  on  the  part  of 
one  who,  whether  from  his  already  advanced  age,  or 
from  the  events  of  his  past  career,  might  so 
easily  have  persuaded  himself  that  this  task  did  not 
concern  him,  is  not  this  a  most  touching  spectacle, 
and  a  noble  example  of  the  testimony  which  every 
believer  should  bear  to  the  truth  ? 
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CIIArXER  XIII. 

LAST  YEARS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  BECKWITH — 1854-1SG2 

E  have  endeavoured  in  the  i)reccding  pages 
to  give  our  readers  as  complete  an  idea 
as  })0ssible  of  the  active  life  of  Beck- 
with — esi)ecially  that  part  which  relates  to  his  con- 
nection with  the  Vaudois  Church.  Two  thiims  yet 
remain  to  be  done  ere  our  task  is  completed  :  first, 
to  relate  the  history  of  the  latter  period  of  his  noble 
existence,  from  the  day  when,  so  to  speak,  it  w^as 
eclipsed,  and  withdrew  into  the  shade,  imtil  the 
time  when,  w^eary  and  w^orn,  it  sank  peacefully  to 
rest,  within  the  jn-ecincts  of  those  Valleys  which 
were  studded  far  and  near  with  the  proofs  of  his 
benevolence.  In  the  second  place,  we  have  to  dwell 
upon  the  eminent  qualities  w^hich  Beckwith  displayed 
in  the  accomplishment  of  his  task,  and  more  par- 
ticularly on  the  source  whence  alone  such  virtue 
could  proceed.      We  must  fix  on  the  day  following 
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the  dedication  of  the  church  at  Turin,  as  tlie  date 
when  tlic  active  career  of  tlie  General  came  to  an 
end.  The  motive  for  this  we  have  ah'eady  explained. 
N(^t  that  he  returned  from  Turin  at  this  time  (on 
the  contrary,  he  remained  there  two  years  longer), 
nor  that  he  ceased  for  a  single  instant  to  take  an 
interest  in  whatever  was  going  on  in  that  city,  or 
anywhere  else,  in  regard  to  the  advancement  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  Italy  ;  but  he  no  longer  showed, 
in  this  respect,  either  any  initiative  or  co-o})erative 
energy  ;  and  this  cessation  of  activity  was  the 
more  complete,  as  it  was  with  him  a  matter  of 
conscience. 

The  following  re[)ly  to  an  invitation  of  a  very 
pressing  and  cordial  kind,  addressed  to  him  by  the 
Moderator,  to  be  présentât  the  Synod*  of  1854, 
will  'prove  that  Ave  do  not  exaggerate  in  speaking  as 
we  have  done,  f 

*  "  You  know  that  your  p  îsencc  would  be  a  joy  and  blessing  to  all  the  members 
of  Synod.  J*rofi'.ssor  RoUii  •  and  his  wife  hav  uugged  me  to  expi-ess  to  you  the 
happiness  it  would  give  the. o  if  vou  would  'ake  possession  of  what  rooms  you 
require  in  the  hou.se  which  they  occupy,  ^'"'.iks  to  your  ine.xhaustible  liberality. 
I  earnestly  beg  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Table,  not  to  deprive  us  of  one  of  the 
greatest  gratifications  which  we  shall  obtain  from  our  approaching  Synod, — that  of 
seeing  you,  and  of  feeling  tliat  you  approve  by  your  presence  of  what  we  have 
Iiitherto  been  permitted  to  do  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  this 
country.  This,  however,  is  much  more  your  work  than  ours." — Letter  of  the 
MiHlendor,  Mr.  J.  P.  Itceel,  of  the  IGth  May  ISof^. 

t  More  than  any  letter  from  the  i)en  of  Beck  with,  have  we  been  obliged  to 
alter  this  one,  as  to  construction,  to  make  it  as  near  French  as  possible  ;  but  we 
certainly  declare  (and  this  declaration  applies  to  whatever  we  have  produced 
in  tliis  volume,  cither  letters  or  fragments  of  letters  of  the  General's),  that  as 
far  as  the  intention  or  meaning  is  concerned,  it  has  been  in  no  way  modified  or 
altered,  and  tliat  the  text  which  we  have  given  always  expresses  Beckwith's 
meaning  in  the  most  exact  manner. 
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"TuuiN,  :2nd  Man  i'^''''*- 

"  Mv  Dear  ^roDEliATon, — Your  lionoured  letter 
of  tlie  Kjth  is  expressed  in  that  spirit  of  cordiality 
which  lias  always  characterized  any  personal  relations 
I  liave  had  with  you,  Moderator,  and  witli  the  Table 
of  which  you  are  the  president.  Everything  in  this 
world  must  at  last  draw  to  a  close.  As  lono-  as 
your  Church  had  no  liberty  of  action,  I  was  hap|)y 
in  being  able  to  help  it  in  the  unequal  struggle  it 
had  to  maintain  ;  but  being  now  emancipated  from 
the  trammels  which  impeded  its  progress,  and  Ijeing 
in  a  position  to  make  the  best  of  its  princi})les  and 
its  efforts,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  me  in  ariy 
way  to  interpose.  ^ly  object  was  to  establish  tlie 
ancient  Church  of  Piedmont  in  the  metropolis  of  its 
country.  Pi'ovidence  has  gTanted  my  prayers,  and 
given  a  hai)py  issue  to  our  efforts.  The  sacrifice 
wliich  this  task  demanded  of  me,  was  to  impose 
silence  on  my  judgment,  my  o|)inions,  my  prejudices 
and  my  habits.  I  accepted  that  task,  which  had 
for  its  reward  tlie  success  of  all  my  material  eflbrts. 
As  for  the  moral  results,  they  were  entirely  in  other 
] lands,  over  which  I  had  no  influence.  0[)i nions 
were  different,  and  one  })arty  could  not  accept  the 
arouments  and  conclusions  of  the  other.  The 
aims  had  not  been  so  adjusted  as  to  hit  the  same 
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mark.  Even  tlioiigh  o]w  listened  witli  patience  and 
deference,  tlicrc  existed  notwithstanding  an  insur- 
niountaljle  ban  v,  and  an  inevitable  distrust,  wliicli 
placed  in  reliet  the  respective  })arts  to  be  enacted, 
and  obliged  one  of  the  parties  to  perform  a  purely 
material  task.  This  inferior  i>art  I  have  faithfully 
performed  ;  but  my  means  are  exliaustcd,  and  I  can 
continue  it  no  longer.  But  even  had  I  the  power, 
I  should  not  use  it  ;  and  beyond  this  sphere  there 
is  no  longer  any  possibility  of  action  for  me.  All 
communication  with  the  excellent  men  who  exercise 
the  ministry  in  the  Church  of  Turin  is  out  of  the 
fpiestion.  Guided  by  different  opinions,  by  other 
views,  V)y  other  sentiments,  and  with  other  principles 
and  other  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  their  Church 
and  l)y  their  position,  they  could  not,  in  the  special 
case  in  question,  listen  to  the  words  of  one  who  is  a 
stranger,  without  any  special  vocation.  They  would 
even  be  wrong  in  so  doing  ;  and  he  who  addresses 
these  lines  to  you  will  be  very  careful  not  again  to 
begin  a  career  which  has  alrea<ly  cost  him  so  many 
luihapj^y  hours,  No  man  can  bring  his  opinions  to 
bear  on  others,  unless  he  has  a  right  to  proclaim 
them  ;  and  if  I  have  consented  to  occupy  this  false 
position,  in  order  to  induce  you  to  accept  the  means 
which  I  deemed  the  best  for  facilitating  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Word  of  God,  it  would  be  labour  lost  to 
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occupy  it  any  longer,  especially  as  it  is  now  uiit  of 
date. 

"  I  shall  therefore,  Moderator,  not  attend  the  Synod 
of  the  29th  May.  I  hope  that  its  deliberations  will 
have  the  effect  of  consolidating  the  Churches  of  Genoa 
and  of  Turin.  I  beg  you  to  juesent  my  attectionate 
greetings  to  the  other  members  of  the  Taljle  ;  to 
thank  M.  Rollier  for  his  ofl'er  of  h(jspitality  ;  and  to 
believe  that  I  have  always  been  grateful  for  the 
attention  which  you  have  shown  me  on  every 
occasion. 

''  Charles  Beckwith." 
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Nothing  particular  marked  the  rest  of  this  year 
1854,  and  the  greater  part  of  1855;  but  towards 
the  end  of  Septendjer  of  the  latter  year,  a  blow  fell 
simultaneously  on  an  honourable  family,  on  the 
whole  Vaudois  population,  and  on  Beckwith  him- 
self. We  speak  of  the  unexpected  death  of  the 
venerable  Dr.  Gilly.  This  mo^t  true  friend,  who 
had  devoted  to  the  Vaudois  Church  an  ever  increas- 
ing affection — who  bore  it,  as  it  were,  in  his  heart 
— had  visited  the  Valleys  during  the  month  of  June 
of  the  same  year,  accompanied  by  his  excellent 
wife  and  his  eldest  son  ;  and  he  had  spent  several 
weeks  there,  making  himself  not  only  usefid  but 
agrceaVjle, — so  much  so,   that   he,  a  prebendary  of 
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Durlium,  (lid  not  disdain  to  walk  al)oiit  a  inile  cvciy 
niorriiiiL;-,  to  give  an  Kniçlisli  lesson  to  tlio  youn^ 
ladies  of  the  uj)!»'!'  school.  Before  quitting  the 
Valleys,  he  several  times  expressed  tlie  hope  that 
lie  might  speedily  return  thither.  But,  alas  !  this 
liope  was  not  to  he  realized.  Scarcely  arrived  in 
England,  Dr.  Gilly  took  to  his  bed,  and  after  a  few 
days'  illness,  gave  u[)  his  soul  to  God,  on  the  lOth 
Septem])er  1855.  The  news  of  his  death,  which 
was  quite  unlooked  for,  fell  like  a  heavy  blow  on 
the  stron'^  but  tender  heart  of  the  General. 

O 

"Venerable  and  dear  friends,"  he  writes  on  this 
occasion  to  the  Table,  "Dr.  Gilly's  son  had  already 
c<nnmunicated  to  me  the  event  which  has  plunged 
us  all  in  mourning,  only  one  day  before  the  vo 
ceipt  of  your  letter,  arid  on  the  day  following  that 
on  which  I  learned  that  our  friend  was  ill.  Judge, 
therefore,  of  my  consternation  at  the  announcement 
of  this  unexpected  blow  !  That  benevolent  and 
gentle  spirit  reposes  now  on  the  breast  of  his 
Saviour  and  liis  God.  It  is  not  now  the  hour  of 
consolation,  but  that  of  resignation  and  faith  ;  the 
hour  of  })rayer  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  the  most 
afflicted  and  broken-hearted — his  poor  widow  and 
his  children.  When  peace  and  religion  shall  have 
regained    their   dominion  over   suffering   humanity, 
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then  will  he  the  time  to  gird  up  our  loins  to  c«>ii- 
timic  tho  work  to  which  he  has  put  his  shoulder  lui* 
so  inaiiy  years." 

And  laying  aside,  with  a  view  to  this  work,  the 
reserve  to  which  he  had  condemned  hinisclt'  l(»r  two 
years — 

"You  have,"  he  continues  Avith  the  accent  ol' 
former  days,  "the  knowledge  «ind  understanding  of 
what  your  task  is:  you  are  youiig  ;  the  path  of 
your  duty  is  clearly  marked  out  for  y(>u  ;  your 
brethren  in  religion  are  heside  you  to  aid  and  en- 
courage you.  liut  I  lay  it  upon  you  always  to  vin- 
dicate your  indei)endence  ;  to  appeal  to  your  enei-gy  ; 
to  act  like  men  sjx'cially  chai'ged  with  the  interests 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  these  C(juntries  ;  to  dis- 
charge the  debt  contracted  by  you  towards  our 
Saviour*  for  the  long  years  of  preservatic)n,  of  pi-o- 
tection,  of  encouragement,  and  of  blessing  that  havi? 
been  accorded  to  you,  and  towards  that  host  of  de- 
voted friends  who  have  assisted  and  sustained  you 
in  so  many  difHcult  cii'cumstances,  and  who  have 
linally  conducted  you  to  the  metropolis  (jf  3'our 
country,  after  so  many  long  centuries  of  exile  and 
})ersecution. 

"  Whatever  may  be  your  personal  piet}',  it  is  as 
a  people  and  as  a  Church  that  you  have  l)een  boi-ne 
on  the  Everlasting  Arms,  and  placed  in  sight  of  the 
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wli(;le  world  ;  it  is  as  a  people  and  as  a  Church 
that  you  are  called  u})on  t(j  proclaim  the  tnith.  In 
a  former  letter,  you  exhorted  me  to  make  a  sacrifice 
01  opinions  and  prejudices  which  were  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  actual  state  of  things,  or  with  your 
mode  of  action.  I,  in  my  turn,  exhort  you  to  use 
all  possible  self-abnegation  with  regard  to  those 
amongst  whom  recent  events  have  placed  you  ;  to 
take  into  account  their  antecedents,  their  ignorance, 
their  weaknesses,  and  the  power  of  their  habits  ; 
and  all  this  without  .K-eking  your  own  satisfaction. 

"  I  think  this  is  the  lesson  you  may  learn  from 
tlie  character,  the  career,  and  the  example  of  the 
friend  you  have  just  lost.  Neither  nature,  nor  eveii 
religion,  has  endowed  me  with  that  gentleness  which 
was  a  distinguished  feature  in  the  character  of  the 
man  who  has  just  descended  to  the  grave;  but  I  feel 
profoundly  the  beauty  of  this  virtue.  Thoroughly 
acknowledging  the  moral  worth  of  St.  Peter,  I  yet 
think  that  St.  John  w^as  the  disciple  of  his  Divine 
Master.  United  in  the  bond  of  peace,  may  we  pass 
the  rest  of  this  our  earthly  career  in  rendering  to 
each  other  all  sorts  of  o'ood  offices. — Your  affectionate 

"Charles  Beckwith." 


Notwithstanding   the   decided   and   firm    tone  of 
this  letter,  the  wound   inflicted  on   Beckwith's  lieart 
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by  this  unexpected  event  was  painful  and  deep.  In 
the  death  of  Gilly,  he  mourned  not  only  tlie 
friend  of  thirty  years'  standing,  whom  lie  was  never 
airain  to  sec  here  below,  but  still  more  the  intel- 
ligent  and  devoted  fellow-labourer  who  had  stood 
firm  when  he  had  felt  himself  almost  inclined  to 
give  way,  and  wliose  removal  was  an  irreparable 
loss  to  the  Vaudois  Church.  The  dread  of  having 
entered  upon  a  work  conti-ary  to  the  true  interests 
of  this  Church,  l)y  leading  her,  feeble  as  she  Avas, 
into  undertakings  beyond  her  strength,  took  ])osses- 
sion  of  his  mind,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  trouble  him 
and  imbitter  his  sorrow  still  mv)re.  Was  it  then  to  be 
wondered  at  that  his  health,  already  shaken  by  age, 
and  by  the  woiuids  which  he  had  received,  was  un- 
able to  hold  out  against  such  violent  sliocks.  To- 
wards the  beofinnin"'  of  December  of  this  year  Beck- 
with  took  to  his  bed,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the 
malady  had  made  such  progress  that  the  doctors  quite 
despaired  of  his  recovery.  These  were  sad  and  weary 
days  for  all  those  who  surrounded  him,  and  most  of 
all  for  the  young  wife,  who  never  left  his  bedside. 
The  delirium  was  incessant,  but  its  chan.cter  onl\' 
proved  still  more  how  strong  and  loving  was  the  in- 
terest he  felt  in  that  Church,  to  the  restoration  of 
which  he  had  devoted  his  life. 

In  the  Valleys,  anxiety  and  consternation   Itlled 
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every  heart.  Everywhere,  in  the  clmrclies  and  in 
families,  at  tlie  invitation  of  the  Tahle,  f(Tvent 
prayers  were  offei'ed  up  to  implore  the  Almight}' 
to  restore  him  to  health.  And  when  these  prayers 
were  heard,  and  Beckwith  m*.^'ht  1)e  said  to  be  con- 
valescent, the  desire  of  giving  expression  to  the  joy 
which  every  one  f*  at  this  happy  event,  occasioned 
a  manifestation  which  was  touching  in  its  simph- 
city.  An  alhum  was  presented  to  him,  richly 
bound,  having  on  the  cover  his  initials  exquisitely 
end)roidercd  in  g<jld,  and  containing  a  collection  of 
detached  leaves,  on  which  one  and  the  same  idea — 
the  happiness  felt  by  the  Vaudois  Church  at  the 
restoration  to  health  of  their  dear  and  venerable 
Ijcnefactor — was  expressed  in  every  variety  of  foi-m, 
by  hundreds  of  persons  of  all  ages  and  conditions. 
Beckwith  was  extremely  touched  by  these  pr<jofs  oi' 
sincere  affection. 

''  The  marks  of  affection  and  considerati(m,"  lie 
writes  to  the  Moderator  on  the  14th  May  185(3, 
"  of  which  I  have  been  the  object,  on  the  part  of 
the  entire  Church,  have  seldom  been  accorded  to  a 
man  Avho,  like  myself,  is  without  any  recognized 
position  in  that  Chmvh.  The  value  of  this  mani- 
festation consists  in  the  proof  it  offers  of  the  mcjral 
and  religious  condition  of  the  clergy  and  the  peo[)le. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  ])rayers  and 
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ofForta  of  thirty  years  liavo  l)Oon  heard  and  crowned 
v/ith  success  by  Him  wlio  is  the  giver  of  all  j^race. 
So  precious  a  leaven  will  end  l)\  .leavening  the 
whole  lump  ;  an<l  we  may  look  forward  to  those 
happy  days  when  all  shall  know  the  Lord, — which  is 
the  end  of  all  our  aspirations.  I  heg  of  you,  Moder- 
ator, to  present  to  the  Ta])le,  to  the  Clergy,  and  to 
the  Churches,  my  thanks  and  the  expression  of  my 
gratitude  for  the  puhlic  prayers  which  have  been 
offered  up  for  my  recovery,  and  to  assure  them  that 
I  shall  all  my  life  remember  an  act  which  honoins 
equally  those  who  performed  it  and  him  who  was 
the  object  of  it." 


M 


The  letter  to  the  ladies  who  had  been  deputed  to 
present  the  album  to  him,  written  some  weeks  latctr 
(18th  March  1S5G),  when  his  health  had  consider- 
ably improved,  is  one  of  the  most  touching  and 
beautiful  that  ever  came  from  his  pen  : — 


"  Ladies, — It  is  the  prerogative  of  your  sex  to 
be  the  messengers  of  peace  and  affection.  G<jd  has 
created  you  to  maintain  and  promote  peace  on  earth 
and  good- will  towards  men. 

"I  am  persuaded  that  you  undertook  this  mi.-sion 
with  joy,  and  that  your  hearts  have  outstiipped  the 
locomotive  in  its  rapid  course. 

(390)  17 
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"The  allmm  wliicli  you  liavo  brought  me  is  laden 
with  the  sacrifices,  the  cares,  the  joys  and  tlie  sorrows 
of  thirty  years  :  hut  this  load  docs  not  bind  it  to 
the  earth  ;  it  mounts  towards  the  skies  on  the  wings 
of  angels,  whose  mission  it  is  to  present  to  our 
heavenly  Father  the  sweet  incense  of  sincerity  and 
gratitude." 

After  this  introduction,  followed  by  some  general 
considerations  upon  the  result  of  his  labours, 
and  passing  in  review  the  different  classes  of 
persons  who  had  aided  in  the  composition  of  this 
album  : — 

*'  Do  not  forget,  young  people,"  he  says,  "  that 
the  Scriptures  are  given  us  to  instruct  us  in  right- 
eousness, in  order  that  the  man  of  God  should  be 
perfect.  '  Justum  et  tenacem,'  is  the  golden  ode  of 
the  poet.  Receive  this  doctrine  into  an  honest 
heart.  Our  faith  should  be  sincere;  ^Honesty  is  the 
best  policy'  says  the  English  proverb.  Exercise 
scrupulously  the  cardinal  virtue  of  obedience.  He 
who  is  called  upon  to  teach  it  to  others,  ought  above 
all  other  things  to  know  it  himself,  by  submitting  to 
a  severe  discipline. 

*'  And  you,  amiable  young  girls,  be  always  attired 
in  the  purity  of  a  sv/eet  and  peaceful  spirit,  in  order 
to  win  souls  to  Christ. 

"I  need  not  exhort  my  old  friends,  the  teachei's, 
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to  patience  ;  you  are  the  patterns  of  this  virtue. 
'Be  instant  in  season,  and  out  of  season;  rejn-ove, 
rebuke,  and  exhort  ,  be  vigilant,  endure  afflictions, 
and  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist/ 

"  And  you,  young  aspirants  to  tliat  career  of  patience 
and  self-denial,  train  yourselves  courageously  for  the 
most  useful,  the  most  honourable  task,  and  also  the 
most  full  of  immediate  and  future  results  which  it  is 
given  to  men  to  fulfil  ;  imitate  those  who  have  preceded 
you  in  this  career,  and  those  instructresses  who  lea»! 
young  g'rls  to  Christ,  in  the  paths  of  chastity  and  of 
conjugal  love  ; — and  may  the  prayers  of  the  orphan 
ascend  to  the  throne  of  Him  who  hears  their  cry  and 
that  of  the  widow. 

"  Finally,  students  of  theology,  ponder  well  the 
high  destiny  which  awaits  you.  You  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  that  knowledge  which  will  make  you 
princes  in  Israel.  You  are  about  to  receive  a  mouth 
and  wisdom,  which  no  one  shall  bo  able  to  gainsay 
or  resist  :  the  future  of  your  Nation  and  of  your 
Church  is  in  your  hands.  Labour  to  render  your- 
selves approved  of  God,  as  workmen  without  re- 
proach. Guard  well  the  good  treasure  intrusted  t(  » 
you  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

''  I  make  no  appeal  to  the  venerable  pastors  who 
have  kindly  shown  their  affection  for  me  in  contri- 
buting to  fill  this  allmm.      Without  their  concurrence. 
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God's  blessing  would  have  been  wanting,  which  has 
been  conveyed  by  their  means. 

"  Long  years  employed  in  preaching  Christ  cruci- 
fied, and  in  declaring  the  means  of  sanctification, 
call  for  gratitude  and  respectful  silence.  It  would 
not  be  wise  to  clothe  in  words  sentiments  that  lie 
hidden  in  the  depths  of  the  heart. 

"  To  you  once  more  I  ex])ress  my  gratitude, 
honoured  mothers  of  families,  and  to  you,  amiable 
young  women,  for  your  trouble  in  putting  together 
this  expression  of  the  feelings  of  so  many  hearts. 

"  I  pray  earnestly  for  the  young  persons  who 
have  contributed  to  this  offering  ;  and  for  all  those 
to  whom,  by  reason  of  their  more  advanced  age,  I  may 
give  the  title  of  friends. 

"  I  pray  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of 
all  the  Vaudois  population;  and  I  append  to  this  a 
signature  which,  I  am  sure,  will  not  be  forgotten  by 
them  long  after  I  have  descended  to  the  tomb. 

''John  Charles  Beckwith. * 

* '  Turin,  13th  March  1S56.  " 

The  happiness  which  Beckwith  felt  at  this  time 
was  so  real  and  profound,  all  that  he  had  before 
sufiered  was  so  completely  forgotten,  that  he  wished, 
when  spring  came,  and  before  quitting  Piedmont,  as 


*  Tliis   letter  was  addressed  to  Mesdames  Caroline  Vertu.  Amélie  Muaton, 
Fanny  Parise,  and  Mdlle.  Louise  Appia. 
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lie  had  intended  doing,  to  return  for  some  time  to 
the  Valleys,  to  steep  himself,  as  it  were,  physically 
and  morally,  in  the  soothing  influence  of  an  atiection 
as  strongly  felt  as  it  was  sim})ly  expressed. 

After  having  remained  some  time  longer  at  Turin, 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  his  worthy  spouse  soon  re- 
joined him,  and  where  a  letter  addressed  to  his 
])articular  friend,  the  deputy — M.  Joseph  Malan — in- 
forms us  that  he  has  been  installed  since  the  2oth 
October  in  an  apartment  at  No.  4,  Avenue  Matignon, 
"better  in  body  and  mind,"  he  writes,  "than  he  had 
been  for  many  long  years." 

"  Absence  from  Piedmont,"  he  writes  a  little  after 
this,  to  the  author  of  this  book,  "  was  for  me  a 
positive  necessity.  Whether  it  was  the  climate,  or 
an  excessive  strain  on  the  ndnd,  I  know  not  ;  but, 
both  morally  and  physically,  my  health  was  com- 
l)letely  shaken.  I  think,  too,  that  some  root  ol' 
bitterness  had  taken  possession  of  me  which  deserved 
a  severe  chastisement.  God  had  withdrawn  his 
Spirit  from  me,  and  I  had  a  feeling  of  being,  as  it 
were,  paralyzed  in  body  and  mind;  so  much  so,  that 
I  felt  myself  reduced  to  a  state  the  very  reverse  of 
my  normal  condition.  Suffering,  prayer,  and  the 
ministry  of  two  Anglican  clergymen,  have  cauterized 
my  wounds  ;  the  services  of  my  Church  and  the  hand 
of  my  heavenly  Father  have  brought  me  to  a  state 
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orconval^'sceiici';  I  am  rcLCJiiiiin^'  my  slrcji^'tli,  tlioiioli 
\v(uikeiie(l,  and  1  am  again  cuusci(nis  of  inward  lilb 
and  of  ])odily  .strength." 

Towards  the  end  of  this  letter,  with  regard  to  the 
news  M.  Dc  Sanctis  had  given  him  of  the  progress 
made  at  Tnrin,  Genoa,  and  otlier  places,  hy  the  Free 
Church,  which  that  minister  had  joined  on  leaving 
the  Vaudois  Church,  Beckwith  adds  : — 

"  Tliis  is  an  additional  reason  for  strongly  oi'gan- 
ii  ''  <x  t/he  Vaudois  Church  at  Turin  ;  for,  in  fact, 
since  the  days  of  St.  Paul  tlie  Church  has  always 
heen  in  an  ecclesiastical  state.  But  this,"  he  in- 
sinuates, *'  would  lead  us  to  a  ground  fertile  in  dis- 
putes, which  will  in  the  end  be  solved,  but  in  which 
experience  has  })roved  to  me  the  uselessness  of  taking 
any  part." 

Now  this  ground,  fertile  in  disputes,  of  whicli 
Beckwith  only  says  a  passing  word,  occuj)ied  not- 
withstanding a  lai'ge  portion  of  his  thoughts;  a  proof 
of  which  will  be  found  in  the  fragments  of  several 
letters  which  follow,  addressed  by  him  from  Paris 
to  several  })ersons. 

"  I  went  yesterday,"  he  writes  to  M.  Joseph 
I\lalan,  in  the  letter  already  quoted,  "  to  see  a 
French  colonel  who  had  come  to  call  upon  me. 
lie  showed  me  a  Protestant  chapel  with  a  con- 
gregation of  from   six  to  seven  hundred  members, 
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tlie.  greater    immher  of   wlioni    were    converts    from 
Catholicism. 

"  The  neiiildKnirino'  faulxjiirix  mijjlit  also,  it  would 
.'ip})ear,  have  had  its  congregation,  hut  for  the  op- 
position nuide  by  the  Minister  of  Pul  ic  Worship, 
acting  under  the  intluencc  of  the  curé.  Notwith- 
standing, I  see  quite  well  that  if  the  Protestants 
liad  an  organization  capable  of  contending  with 
these  dilliculties, — if  they  had  the  good  sense,  the 
judgment,  the  perseverance  and  the  disinterestedness 
which  are  recpiisite,-  If  they  knew  how  to  sacrifice 
their  own  opinion  to  t;./  interests  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  condescended  to  excuse  the  weaknesses  of  Roman 
Catholics,  the  obstacles  would  only  be  so  many 
directions  given  tc  Lheir  etiorts,  and  so  many  means 
of  stimulating  their  energy.  But  in  all  this  they 
are  utterly  wanting.  We  have  miserable  preachers. 
Everyone  seeks  privately  to  put  himself  forward,  to 
advance  his  interest,  and  thinks  of  nothing  but  of 
giving  pre-eminence  to  his  own  peculiar  opinions. 
With  such  a  state  of  matters  all  union  becomes 
impossible — in  fact,  there  is  not  one  Protestant 
Church,  there  are  nuiltitudes  and  hordes,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  clergy  themselves  are  the  great 
cause  of  separation."  * 

*'  My  task,"  he  writes  later,  upon  the  same  subject, 

*  Letter  to  M.  Joseph  Malan,  2iJth  October  1S5G. 
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to  tli(^  Modonitor  elected  in  ])l{ice  of  Dr.  "Revel — 
R'lstor  Mahiii  (»t'  La  Tour — "  was  to  iniind  a  visiMe 
(Jhiirch  ill  I'iedinoiit  lor  the  protection  of  Catholics, 
and  not  oï  foreign  Protestant-Calvinists  ;  to  set 
up  as  a  standard  the  ancient  Cluirch,  with  her  his- 
tory, her  traditions,  her  rig] its,  her  faithfulness,  her 
martyrdom,  all  to  witness  in  her  fiivour  ;  to  sum  np 
in  a  liturgy  in  the  v^ulgar  tijngue,  her  ruUi  of  faith,  its 
letter,  spirit,  and  character  ;  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  all  classes  of  society  her  confession  of  faith,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  manual  of  her  <loirmas,  her 
doctrines,  and  her  w^orshii)  ;  to  furnish  her  ecclesi- 
astics with  a  method  of  i)ointing  out  with  precision, 
day  by  day,  within  four  walls,  what  are  the  truths 
of  the  gospel  ;  to  exercise  a  certain  authority,  and 
as  it  were  a  moi-al  coercion,  over  those  who  are 
obstinately  perverse,  ill-informed,  presumi)tuous,  vain, 
indifierent  and  irreverent  ;  to  supply  the  deficiency 
wdiich  exists  in  all  Protestant  Churches — that  is  to 
say,  the  absence  of  direct  influence  over  the  nu^mbers 
of  the  flock  outside  the  walls  of  the  church, — a  want 
more  particularly  felt  in  regard  to  Roman  Catholic 
converts  ; . .  .in  short,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  reason- 
able obedience  to  men  in  the  institutions  of  Christ, 
in  order  by  this  means  to  prove  the  obedience  which 
they  profess  to  have  towards  God,  and  thus,  as  it 
were,  to  stem  the  torrent  of  personal  pretensions,  ol' 
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arguments  wiLliout  oiid,  all  tiiidinj^"  to  this  samo 
result,  viz.,  tliat  oiio  is  to  do  (3xactly  as  lie  jilcascs,  and 
iiovcr  ill  anything  to  yield  to  any  anthoiity  winch 
does  not  perfectly  coincide  with  his  own  ideas."  * 

The  question  of  tlie  liturgy,  that  question  which 
had  occupied  so  niucli  of  his  thoughts,  and  caused 
liini  so  much  suH'eriiiLC,  and  of  which  he  here  niei'ely 
says  a  word  in  passing,  is  resumed  more  at  length 
in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  two  years  later  to  a 
friend  in  England  : — 

"  What  you  say  in  regard  to  the  liturgy  is  perfectly 
true,  but  no  one  would  now  lend  an  ear  to  your 
views.  A  church  has  no  direct  action  upon  its 
members  except  within  its  own  walls  ;  and  certainly 
the  end  for  which  a  church  is  instituted — tliat  is  to 
say,  the  sanctification  of  man — is  more  surely  attained 
by  a  church  which,  like  the  Anglican  Church, 
obliges  its  members  to  take  an  active  part  in  its 
worship,  and  fixes  their  attention  upon  the  dogmas 
and  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  by  constant  rei)etition, 
from  childhood  to  old  age. 

*'  A  stranger  may  frequent  the  Vaudois  service  for 
a  whole  year,  without  ever  obtaining,  during  that 
period,  the  smallest  knowledge  of  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  Vaudois  Church,  and  without  havino- 
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discovered  iiwy  reason  for  aitacliing  liiiiiself  to  tliat 
particular  conmiunioii.  I  liavi^  insisted  u\)(m  tlio 
necessity  of  giving  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Tiirin 
sonuï  means  })y  whicli  they  might  know  wliat  a 
Protestant  Church  really  is,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  placing  in  their  hands  a  descriptive  summary  of 
tlic  outwai'd  profession  of  faith  which  tliey  nvd 
called  upon  to  adopt,  which  might  e(iually  serve 
as  a  catechism,  a  rule  for  themselves,  and  a  means 
of  conmiunicating  to  others  the  reasons  for  which 
they  had  separated  themselves  from  their  Church. 
Tliis  could  oidy  be  done  publicly  by  a  liturgy  with 
the  responses  in  Italian  :  because  the  Vaudois  liturgy, 
not  beinof  in  the  hands  of  the  con'a'co^ation,  is  con- 
secpiently  useless  ;  as  the  congregation  remains 
standing  before  the  ofliciating  clergyman,  and  has 
neither  the  time,  nor  is  it  obliged,  to  look  at 
the  book.  But  according  to  modern  ideas, — any 
addition  to  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  being 
dangerous  or  blâmable, — my  views  could  not  be 
accepted."  * 

These  thinights  are  not,  however,  the  only  ones 
with  which  his  correspondence  sIkjws  him  to  have 
been  occupied  at  this  period  ;  others  are  disclosed, 
of  a  more  personal,  more  familiar,  and,  we  are  almost 
tempted  to  add,   a   more  peaceful  character.       For 

*  Letter  to  Mr.  G.  II.  Lake;  dated  from  Calais,  27th  January  1860. 
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iiistuiic'c,  ill  regard  to  tin;  discourses  he  limid  ;it 
I'aris,  ill  i\w.  cliapd  *d'  Ins  own  C(nniiiUMion,  ho, 
writes  : — ■ 

"I  liavG  remarked  in  my  Church  a  certain  niodili- 
cation  in  the  style  of  the  sermons,  even  of  those 
who  incline  to  the  Low  Cliurch,  and  wlio  rest  upon 
^^race  as  a  fuiKhimental  i)rincii)le.  'J'he  preachers 
attend  chieily  to  the  spiritual  condition  of  their 
auditors,  to  a  sort  of  review  of  their  past  conduct, 
to  the  possihility  of  their  Leing  led  astray  l»y 
employing  themselves  actively  in  the  religious 
works  most  in  vogue,  by  intellectual  activity  in 
the  discussion  of  all  sorts  of  doctrines  and  ditter- 
ences  which  disturb  the  Christian  world,  by  fre- 
(pienting  the  services  of  the  church,  and  even  by 
])rayers  which  might  not  proceed  from  an  anxious 
regard  fcjr  the  spiritual  life,  or  from  self-denial  in 
moments  of  trial  and  temptation, — thus  substituting 
things  external  ïoy  life  itself  They  refer  to  the  doc- 
trines of  grace  quite  in  their  absolute  sense.  But 
in  what  way,  they  take  care  to  add,  do  you  profit 
by  them  ?  Arc  you  upright  in  spirit  ?  They  en- 
deavour to  awaken  and  alarm  your  conscience,  to 
Ining  l)efore  you  your  conduct,  your  words,  your 
actions,  and  their  general  consequences  in  this  world, 
with  the  inevitable  rcvsult  of  a  future  judgment. 
They  treat  their  sul)jects,  one  at  a  time,  in  a  concise 
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and  soiiK'wliMt  rapid  inaiiiicr;  tlu3  subject  is  exhausted 
iu  twenty -five  luinutes,  aud  they  leave  tlic  congrega- 
tion ill  at  ease,  silent,  and  dissatisfied  with  them- 
selves,— directing  their  attention  solely  to  personal 
salvation,  offer] îîci'  no  resistance  to  the  arf^uments  and 
subterfuges,  which  people  seize  upon  with  eagerness, 
to  escape  the  re])r()aches  of  conscience,  thus  putting 
to  flight  that  dishonesty  of  spirit  which  is  the  great 
scourge  of  the  Christian  as  Avell  as  of  the  heathen 
world."  * 

The  generous  initiative  taken  by  one  of  his 
countrymen — Mr.  G.  H.  Lake — witli  a  view  to  pro- 
curing supplemental  salary  for  the  nu^'t  nccessitovts 
of  the  i)astorH  of  the  Valleys,  is  a  subject  which 
api)ears  more  than  once  in  his  correspondence  at  this 
time. 

"I  think,"  lie  writes  in  regard  to  this,  from 
Paris,  on  the  30th  Ajn-il  1857,  ''that  your  capital 
and  your  annual  subscription  will  justify  your  })i-o- 
iect  of  fixino-  an  allowance  of  £12  a  year  on  five 
ministers  ;  and  it  is  a  great  matter  to  be  able  to 
assist  five  ministers,  with  large  families,  and  without 
private  means." 

And  one  month  only  after  this — on  the  2nd  of 
May"  1857 — in  replying  to  a  letter  in  which  Mr. 
Lake  had  asked  him  for  the  support  of  his  name  to 

*  Letter  to  the  author,  dated  5th  January  IS.'i?. 
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cany  out  this  undertaking,  "  My  dear  sir,"  he  says, 
"  peo})le  in  England  generally  think  that  a  niilitaiy 
man  ought  to  command  his  regiment,  and  ought  not  to 
meddle  in  church  matters;  however,  if  you  think  hy 
using  my  name  you  will  attract  more  iisli  to  your 
net,  jnit  me  down  i'ov  £10.  I  have  given  so  much 
to  the  Vaudois,  that  now  the  time  has  come  to  give 
to  my  own  Church,  during  the  short  time  that 
remains  t(^  me.  As  for  my  letter,  I  have  no  ol)jec- 
tion  that  it  should  l)e  printed  in  the  sauK^  manner  as 
your  circular.  Only  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  put  in 
the  public  pa})ers.  The  woild  is  tired  of  the  Vaudois, 
and  it  would  be  very  imprudent  for  us,  who  have 
never  been  very  miich  admired  either  by  the  lligli 
or  the  Low  Church,  to  run  the  lisk  of  a  hostile  ])ara- 
^raph." 


It 
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After  some  further  advice  as  to  the  destination  of 
the  sums  collected,  or  to  be  collected,  Beckwith  adds  : 
"You  are,  however,  perfectly  competent  to  manage 
this  matter,  and  the  advice  of  an  old  man  shoidd  be 
taken  for  what  it  is  worth.  The  business  of  life  is 
the  work  of  the  young." 
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The  three  following  letters,  addressed,  with  an 
interval  of  a  year  between  each,  to  the  authcjr  of 
these  lines,  contain  details  and  sketches  regarding 
this  period  of  his  life,  and  his  views  upon  the  genei'al 
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political  and  reli<^â()iis  condition  of  Europe  at  that 
time.  They  are  sufficiently  interesting  to  make  us 
think  we  should  not  deprive  our  readers  of  them. 
The  first,  written  at  Paris,  and  dated  the  loth 
January  18-")  8,  is  thus  expressed  : — 


(( 


Uy  Dear  M 


Your  oblio'inQf  letter  of  the 


■& 


\  . 


»3  0  th  December  has  given  me  much  pleasure.  It  is  true 
that  the  Protestant  citadel  has  cost  much,  but  the 
result  is  not  to  be  des})iscd,  and  I  doubt  whether 
your  undertakings  would  have  succeeded,  had  they 
not  been  protected  as  they  are.  For  myself,  I  have 
spent  the  past  year  in  my  usual  way  ;  but  your  letter 
found  me  very  lame,  and  I  continue  ^o  still.  Tlie 
fact  is,  that  wintcir,  and  my  seventy  years,  begin  to 
make  themselves  felt,  and  my  poor  body  sutlers  in 
consequence.  My  mind,  however,  does  not  suffer  ; 
and  I  am  so  well  taken  care  of  by  mv  blessing  of  a 
wife,  that  I  get  along  very  pleasantly,  with  now  and 
then  an  oh  !  and  an  oJt  ! 

"  Last  night  wo  were  on  the  point  of  losing  our 
Emperor.  I  do  not  know  how  it  happens,  but  I  hear 
this  morning  that  no  one  has  been  arrested.  If  we 
liad  lost  the  Emperor,  I  think  we  might  as  well  have 
been  at  Lueknow.  This  Paris  is  the  worst  residence 
in  Europe,  and  I  have  an  itlea  of  leaving  it  in  due 
time  ;  for  the  p(>ssibilities  are  too  serious  to  contem- 
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plate, and  one  would  have  to  submit  to  consequences 
which  neither  courage,  managemcTit,  nor  foresight 
could  avert.  I  trust  thp.t  Providence  will  help 
you  through  your  clerical  trials,  as  it  has  done  in  the 
case  of  Belgium.  It  is  true  that  the  grade  of  your 
electors  is  inferior  to  that  of  your  constitutional  sister  ; 
however,  you  have  enough  of  stuti'  in  you  to  make 
us  hope  better  things  for  the  future.  As  for  your 
administration,  nothing  on  earth  can  be  more  theo- 
retical ;  and  your  actual  waiits  have  always  to  be 
satisfied  by  some  project  which  is  never  can'icd  into 
execution.      I  am  finnly  convinced   that  our  friend 

N N \Adll  get  over  his  trials  in  the  course  of 

this  year,  and  that  his  life  will  be  like  a  mirror,  Avhieh 
a  breath  may  tarnish  for  an  instant,  but  which  is 
soon  restored  to  all  its  brightness.  '  Integer  vitœ,' 
that  is  the  true  gTound  in  which  the  Spirit  takes  root." 
"  I  am  leading  an  Anglican  life  at  present  ;  Ikav- 
ever,  I  go  in  the  morning  with  my  wife  to  her 
Presbyterian  chui*ch,  and  accoimnodate  myself  wonder- 
fully well  to  the  religion  of  Grandpierre.  We  see 
quite  as  little  of  the  sun  as  in  England,  Imt  it  is 
not  cold  :  w^e  have  no  snow,  and,  above  all,  we  have 
not  to  endure  those  extremes  of  heat  and  c(jld  to 
which  we  are  exposed  in  Piedmont.  When  summer 
comes,  I  propose  taking  my  wife  to  England,  to  com- 
plete her  education  in  the  matter  of  fog  and  damp.  " 
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"However,  she  does  not  a|)|)''ar  to  mind  tlse  i.ai.'ily 
life  very  much  which  we  len  I  her;.  It  is  true  tliat 
we  are  not  so  well  oft*  in  legavd  to  friends  and 
acquaintances  as  we  were  at  Turin  ;  still  we  have 
some,  and  from  time  to  time  we  have  some  oi' 
our  relations  staying  with  us,  so  that  our  life  goes 
on  well  enoujïh.  Our  kind  reojirds  to  Madame  and 
to  Paul,  to  Bert  and  his  wife,  and  to  the  mend)ers 
of  the  former  Table  and  of  your  Consistory.  A  good 
new  year  to  every  one.  Grace,  health,  and  peace  of 
mind.  We  English  are  worked  in  a  thousand  ways  ; 
for  we  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  civilization  and  of 
the  gospel  for  the  benefit  of  others.  If  our  shoulders 
bend  under  the  weight,  I  know  not  very  well 
who  could  take  it  up  and  walk  upright.  I  think, 
however,  we  shall  not  give  way.  England,  Belgium, 
and  (who  could  have  thought   it  ?)    Piedmont  shall 

walk  together  in  the  front  ra]d-i:s. — Adieu,  M 

"  Charles  Bkckwith." 

The  second  letter,  of  the  4th  January  1850,  is 
from  Calais,  whither  Beckwith  had  some  months 
before  transported  his  household  gods  : — 


My  De  All  M- 


-The  o-ood  wishes  and  blessino-s 


o 


of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  are  of  great  importance  t 
him  who  is  the  object  of  them.      I   thank   you  with 
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all  inv  heart;  iUîd  in  tliis  my  wife  ';«iins  me.  My 
idea  is  realizeil  In  what  yen  tell  lue  .'f  Hic  nr(j(i;i.l  le 
progress  of  the  g("sp<'l  :n  Piedmont.  ]\ly  opinion  is 
tliat  neither  Protestantism  nor  its  ecclcsi-isticai  forms 
will  take  root  in  Italy  ;  and  that  the  icivciiient  will 
go  on  increasing  secretly,  until  it  bursts  forth  j)oli- 
tieally  and  i-eligiously  under  the  pressure  (if  ciieum- 
;,cances.  I  also  think  that  if  you  had  had  the  clear- 
sightedness to  adopt  lai'ger  views,  and  moi-e  in  kee]»- 
ing  with  tlie  m.'cessities  of  your  })osition,  than  those 
which  you  have  been  taui-ht,  your  Church  mij-ht  have 
j)laced  herself  at  the  head  of  this  moxement  :  but 
the  occasion  has  l>een  lost,  and  it  will  be  the  Roman 
Catholics  who  will  charge  themselves  with  this  oflice. 
The  defect  and  the  capital  ANeakness  of  Protestants 
is  their  having  entirely  disregarded  and  lost  sight  of 
the  princi}>le  of  ol)edience.  Their  very  }»iety  inakes 
this  an  ol)liuation  of  conscience.  Thciv  will  bo  ter- 
rible  judgments  re(juired  to  ])ut  ^  leU'  right  on  this 
score. 

"  I  do  not  sup])ose  thei'e  is  good  sen^e  or  h(mesty 
enough  to  reconstitutr  a  Table  which  has  the  intel- 
ligence and  the  consciousness  of  its  authority^,  an<l 
at  the  same  time  the  lirmness  of  will  sufficient  to 
make  them  effective.  In  the  Revel  Table  you  had 
all  this;  and  for  that  very  reason  it  was  set  aside." 

"I  have   I'eturned   into  the  bosom   of  m^•  Chiîich, 
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«ind  1  occupy  mysolt'witli  iiiy  profession — that  of  arms. 
My  position  is  more  natural,  and  I  am  conse(|uently 
more  peaceful ...  My  wife  lives  in  darkness  here,  fi»r 
we  rarely  see  the  sun.  But  otherwise  Calais  is  not 
a  bad  residence  ;  and  I  am  only  four  and  a  half  liours 
distant  from  London,  where  I  have  always  a  house  open 
for  my  reception,  and  intellectual  resources  at  my  dis- 
posal. I  find,  besides,  my  Anglican  Church  v/ell 
kept  up  here.  I  have  good  health  ;  I  want  nothing. 
That  God's  blessing  may  rest  on  you  and  on  your 
children,  is  the  fervent  prayer  of 

"  Charles  Beckwitu." 
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The  third  letter,  written  like   tlie  preceding  from 
Calais,  and  dated  9th  January  18 GO,  runs  thus  : — 


My  Dear  M- 


— , — Your  letter  has  pleased  me 
much,  because  it  is  full  of  good-natured  gossip  ;  for  all 
tliat  regai'ds  little  children,  women  and  girls,  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  big  words  upon  transcendental  matters, 
of  the  real  meaning  of  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of 
which  we  are  ionorant.  '  What  is  the  most  useful  of 
all  knowledge  ?  '  asks  the  old  catechism.  Who  has 
ever  undoi^tood  this  question?  and  above  all,  who  lias 
ever  answered  it  ?  This,  however,  has  not  hindered 
many  excellent  people  from  passing  their  life  under 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  fall  asleep  peace- 
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fully on  His  bosom.  As  for  myself,  my  wUv  has 
taught  me  religion,  from  morning  till  night,  since 
the  happy  day  of  our  union;  and  tins  without  preach- 
ing me  a  single  sermon,  and  regularly  going  to  sleej) 
whenever  I  did  so  t<^  her,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
day.  Also,  I  have  (thanks  to  her)  discovered 
the  diflerence  that  exists  between  little  aflairs  pei*- 
foi-med  during  the  course  of  the  day  with  j>atienee 
and  affection,  and  theological  discussions,  the  theory 
of  which  I  had  already  acquired,  but  the  pjactice  of 
which  was  wanting  in  my  system.  8he  has  filled 
up  the  ga]x 

"What  are  we  to  do  with  the  P( )pe ?  Good  Cathol ics 
with  us  say  many  things  on  this  subject  which  are 
quite  true,  but  they  forget  that  all  these  things  ought 
to  have  been  said  and  put  into  practice  ten  centuries 
ago.  Be  it  wisdom  or  folly,  the  days  of  the  Papacy 
are  numbered.  Bonaparte  has  given  it  the  coup 
de  grace,  and  now  it  knows  not  to  what  saint  to 
address  itself  England  and  the  Protestants  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  Emperor  of  Austria, 
his  concordat  and  the  Pope,  will  all  go  to  the  wall 
together.  A  little  sooner,  or  a  little  later,  my 
Apocalypse  will  be  realized  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  every  one,  except  the  Archl)ishop  of  (Jenoa. 


* 


*  Monseigneur  Charvaz,  formerly  Bishop  of  Pignerol,  and  a  treat  enemy  of 
the  Vaiulois,  against  whom  he  had  written  much. 
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"  My  wife  has  gone  to  liear  a  Frfiich  ^lethodist, 
for  want  of  some  one  l)etter,  altlion^^^li  it  is  ^londay. 
She  is  neither  carried  away  by  the  Anglicanism  of 
her  liusl)and  nor  by  Dissent  ;  but  she  goes  in  the 
C(jld  from  the  pure  spii-it  of  <locility.  She  begs  me 
to  present  to  you  lier  aflectionate  remembrances  as 
well  as  to  ^[adame.  You  did  not  mention  Pau  ; 
was  he  under  the  table  ?  May  the  Almighty  bless 
your  ministry,  and  support  and  enlighten  tlie  brave 
Piedmontese  Major  ai) d  his  wife  ;  which  he  undoubt- 
edly will.  As  for  us,  we  have  our  heads  full  of  line-of- 
battle  ships,  fortifications,  and  carbines  :  all  indis- 
pensable things  in  the  present  condition  of  affairs, 
so  thoroughly  bungled,  that  half-a-dozen  congresses 
would  not  be  able  to  set  us  right.  If  this  evil 
spreads  to  us  you  will  not  see  me  so  soon  in  tlie 
street  '  Principe  Tommaso.' — Your  affectionate 

"  Charles  Beckwith." 

Fortunately  for  those  who,  regretting  his  absence 
from  Piedmont,  sighed  for  liis  return,  Beckwith  was 
deceived  in  his  calculations  as  to  the  prolongation  of 
his  absence,  for  in  little  more  than  a  year  afterwards, 
in  the  spring  of  1801,  he  left  Calais,  and  with  his 
wife  and  servants  returned  to  the  Yaudois  Yalleys. 
When  he  arrived  there,  the  Synod  of  the  Church 
was  assembled,  and  holding  its  sittings  in  the  church  oi' 
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St.  Jean,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  country- 
]h)Usc  of  Major  IVyrot,  wliore  he  went  on  his  arrival. 
A  d<'})utation  of  the  assend)ly,  lieaded  by  the  j)re- 
sident,  was  immediately  commissioned  to  pay  their 
respects  to  him,  and  to  welcome  him  on  his  return 
among  liis  grateful  friends.  Bcckwith  gave  a  most 
cordial  reception  to  the  d('i)utation.  Whilst  he  ex- 
j)ressed  his  ha2)piness  at  finding  liimself  amongst 
"  his  own  "  people,  he  yet  excused  himself  froin 
returniiK^  amoui^^st  them,  "  as  ho  was  now  a  man 
not  fit  for  nny thing."  "  Were  it  otherwise,"  he 
added,  •'*  I  should  not  for  one  moment  hesitate  to 
take  u})  my  work  at  the  point  where  I  had  left  it, 
and  in  applying  myself  to  it  with  the  same  ardour 
as  formerly  ;  but  I  really  cannot  do  it."  Tho 
following  day,  when  he  went  to  the  Synod,  the 
whole  assembly,  l)y  a  s])ontaneous  movement,  rose 
at  his  entrance,  and  the  deliberations  were  for  a 
moment  suspended. 

The  joy,  however,  which  was  felt  by  every  one  at 
seeing  him  again,  was  not  without  a  mixture  of 
sorrow,  occasioned  by  the  evident  symptoms  of 
weakness  portrayed  on  his  features  and  general 
aj^pearance.  That  which  had,  however,  in  no  way 
changed  was  the  loving,  tender  heart,  which,  under 
an  outward  austerity,  was  always  open  to  any  good 
work.      His  habits  also  remained   the  same.      Every 
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»lay  lifi  tDok  liis  accustoiiicil  lon^-  walk,  aloiio  on 
loot,  stop|)iiig  ovciy  i»o\v  and  thvu,  eitlier  to  adiniio 
wliat  ho  saw  or  to  speak  to  those  he  mot  witli  ofi 
liis  way.  Evciy  evening,  also,  he  received  in  his 
drawing-room  people  of  every  age  and  rank,  "  who 
were  kind  enough,"  as  he  expressed  it,  "  to  come  and 
shorten  his  evenings."  On  Siuniays,  uo  matter 
what  the  weather  was,  he  attended  regnlarly  at 
church,  not  only  the  principal  service,  hut  also  the 
Sunday  school, — which  he  attended  regularly  to  the 
end.  To  hear  the  Scri[)tures  ex])lained  to  little  chil- 
dren had  a  peculiar  charm  f(jr  him  ;  and  in  order  to 
have  the  })leasure  of  hearing  it  explained  in  this  way, 
(as  lie  could  not  have  walked  foiir  times  a  day  tin; 
distance  l)etwecn  the  church  and  Major  Pey rot's)  he 
spent  the  whole  interval  hot  ween  the  services  in  the 
church,  reading  his  Bible  or  meditating,  only  leaving 
it  to  refresh  himself  at  a  neighbouring  house  with  a 
glass  of  water  and  a  mouthful  of  bread. 

Winter  a})j»roaching,  he  left  the  country,  and  fixed 
his  abode  at  La  Tour,  in  a  house  which  he  himself 
had  got  built  for  the  use  of  the  professors,  and  which 
the  Table  had  hastened  to  place  at  his  disposal.  The 
symptoms  of  weakness,  already  very  visible  when  he 
re-entered  the  Valleys,  became  every  day  more  percep- 
tible. Soon  his  long  walks  had  to  be  replaced  1  )y  shorter 
ones  ;   but  what  he  was  most  tenacious  about  was  his 
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taking  tlicin  aloiio  {in<l  without  the  company  (»f  any- 
one wlio  might  1)C  .sui)po.se(l  to  take  charge  of  him. 

Never  had  his  sym])atliy  for  tlic  suifei'ing  appeared 
more  touching  than  since  lie  had  become  one  of  them 
liimself;  and  ahove  all,  when  he  had  occasion  to 
show  this  sympatliy  to  children.  Well  or  ill,  however, 
children  wen;  to  the  end  the  principal  interest  of  his 
existence,  and  nothing  gave  him  greater  enjoyment 
than  to  assemble  a  number  of  them  around  his  own 
taille,  and  to  witness  their  deliiiht  at  the  sio-ht  of  the 
good  things  presented  to  them.  Oii  day  when  a 
])articularly  good  cake  was  served,  *'  Which  piece 
will  you  have?"  lu;  asked  a  little  girl,  who  with 
eager  eyes  was  devcniring  the  tempting  prospect — 
"  The  lai'gest  !  "  she  answered,  without  liesitatiuf^  ; 
and  the  good  General  laughed  most  heartily  at  this 
charming  naïveté. 

Amongst  the  sui'prises  prepared  to  amuse  him,  few 
succeeded  so  well  as  that  (^f  a  choir  formed  under 
his  windows,  towards  night-fall,  by  the  college 
students  ;  or  the  sudden  arrival  of  a  troop  of  young 
girls  in  his  drawing-room,  old  pupils  of  his  school, 
who  would  thus  come  to  s})end  a  part  of  the  evening 
with  th  nr  kind  old  friend.  How  well,  notwithstand- 
ing his  seventy-two  years,  he  knew  how  to  suit 
himself  to  them,  and  to  enter  fully  into  all  their  in- 
terests and  occuj)ations  !      What  a  charm  there  was  in 
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liis  conversation  ;  into  wliicli,  in  tlie  midst  ol' mirth  and 
gaiety,  lie  couLl  introduce  so  well  a  wise  or  grave  word! 

But  the  time  came,  towards  the  beginning  of 
summer,  when  even  these  enjoyments  were  no  longer 
permitted  ;  when,  instead  of  his  usual  walk,  he  could 
only  pass  a  portion  of  the  day  in  his  arm-chair,  at 
the  corner  of  his  garden,  and  where  the  torpor  of  his 
faculties  caused  an  almost  constant  inclination  to 
sleep.  But  what  even  then  still  survived  in  him  was 
his  tender  interest  in  the  schools,  which  were  to  him 
a  constant  subject  of  concern.  "  You  should  give 
pa^rticular  attention  to  two  things^"  said  he  to  a 
young  schoolmistress,  who,  in  passing,  had  inquired 
after  him  :  ''  these  are,  reading  and  arithmetic.  By 
reading,  your  young  girls  will  become  acquainted 
Avith  the  most  important  of  books — the  Bible  ;  and 
arithmetic,  by  unf(jlding  their  intelligence,  and  by 
giving  them  habits  of  exactitude,  will  make  them, 
later,  go'^d  mothers  of  families."- — ^"Never  lose  sight," 
he  said  to  another,  "  of  the  end  you  ought  always  to 
have  in  view  ;  tho,t  is,  to  lead  souls  to  Christ." 

Towards  the  1  oth  of  July  his  weakness  so  increased 
that  he  could  no  longer  leave  his  bed.  Evidently 
the  end  was  rapidly  approaching,  but  gently,  peace- 
fully, and  without  any  great  suffering.  Now 
and  then  a  few  words  spoken  of  eternity,  with 
those  friends  who  came  to  see  him,  proved  to  the 
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last  the  reality  and  tirmness  ul'  his  h(i})L'.  At  last, 
on  the  19th,  which  was  a  Saturday,  at  a  ([uarter 
to  .six  in  the  evening,  the  noble  old  man,  like  a 
labourer  worn  out  by  a  long  day's  work,  fell  gently 
asleep  in  the  arms  of  his  Saviour  ;  not  being  aware, 
nor  his  wife  either,  that  he  was  leaving  behind 
him  a  dear  child,  whose  birth,  had  it  happened  in 
his  life-time,  would  have  filled  him  with  joy,  but 
who  only  entered  the  world  six  months  after  the 
author  of  its  days  was  laid  in  the  tomb. 

The  news  of  his  death  s})read  like  wildtire  throngh- 
out  the  parishes  of  the  Vaudois  villages,  and,  though 
long  foreseen,  awakened  everywhere  the  deepest 
sorrow.  From  all  parts  crowds  hastened  to  look  for 
the  last  time  on  the  venerated  features  of  him  whose 
appearance  on  the  soil  of  the  Valleys  had  Ijccn  to 
them,  through  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  like 
a  resurrecti(jn  from  the  dead.  On  Monday,  the  day 
appointed  for  the  interment,  thousands  of  persons, 
men,  women,  and  children,  followed  the  coffin  silent 
and  sad,  as  one  might  expect  from  people  who  had 
suffered  so  great  a  1(jss.  Good  Christian  words, 
pronounced  over  the  grave  l)y  Professor  Jean  Revel, 
while  recalling  once  more  to  mind  how  much  the 
Vaudois  pt^pulation  owed  to  him  whoso  mortal 
remains  had  just  been  committed  to  the  earth, 
directed  with    power  the    hearts    and    thoughts    of 
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those  present  towards  that  eternal  world,  where  all 
those  who,  like  Beck  with,  have  placed  tlioir  trust 
in  Jesus,  and  who  have  sought  to  "  turn  many  to 
righteousness,  shall  shine  like  the  stars  for  ever  and 
ever."  (Dan.  xii.  3.)  A  simple  but  elegant  monument, 
erected  in  great  part  at  the  cost  of  the  Vaudois  popula- 
tion, indicates  the  spot  where  he  sleeps,  in  the  cnmotery 
of  Torre-Pellice.  The  four  following  inscriptions  are 
inscribed  on  its  four  sides. 
On  the  front  : — 

TO  THE  VENERATED  MEMORY 
OF  THEIR  ILLUSTRIOUS  AND  CONSTANT  BENEFACTOR, 

BY  THE  GRATEFUL  VAUDOIS  CHURCH. 

On  the  opposite  side  : — 

Born  at  Halifax,  in  America,  the  2nd  Octohcr  1789.  Came  for  the 
first  lime  to  the  Valleys  in  September  1827.  Died  at  La.  Toar^  the  19th 
July  1862. 

On  the  west  side  : — 

*'/  have  laboured  in  my  generation  ;  it  is  for  those  loho  shall  come 
after  inc  to  carry  on  the  work  I  have  begun,  and  to  transmit  it  in  a  still 
more  advanced  state  to  their  successors.^^ 

(Beckwith's    own  words,   extracted  along  with  the 
following  from  his  correspondence.) 
On  the  east  side  : — 

**  If  in  the  ivorld  to  come  I  meet  a  poor  oln,  woman  and  two  little 
children  who  have  benefited  by  the  seed  I  have  soivn,  I  shall  feel  rcioardcd 
for  all  the  sacrifices  I  have  made  for  those  schools,  where  the  Hide  that  is 
taught  is  really  true  and  really  good,  being  founded  on  repentance  toward 
God  and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.''^ 


!.(:         ' 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


THE  QUALITIES    WHICH    BECKWITH    DISPLAYED   IN   IIlS   WORK; 
AND  THE  SOURCE  FROM  WHICH  THAT  WORK  PROCEEDED. 

jND  now,  from  the  brink  of  tlic  newly  closed 
grave,  let  us  throw  a  retrospective  glance 
on  the  past,  and  endeavour  to  estimate 
the  qualities  which  Beckwitli  more  particularly  dis- 
played in  his  work,  and  the  source  from  which  pr(j- 
ceeded  all  the  good  it  was  given  him  to  do  :  this 
will  be  the  best  method  of  extracting  from  this 
history  the  valual  '  ^  lessons  which  may  be  learned 
from  it. 

One  grePvt  :|aality,  which  we  perceive  if  we  at- 
tentively consider  his  work,  is  the  wisdom  and 
prudence  which  Beckwith  constantly  displayed  in 
all  his  relations,  either  in  regard  to  the  authority  of 
the  Church  the  advancement  of  which  was  the  object 
of  his  labours,  or  in  regard  to  the  political  author- 
ities of  the  country.  Had  Beckwith  not  always 
worked    in    the    most    perfect    harmony    with    Hiq 
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Vaudois  Cliurcli,  had  he  not  on  all  occasions  treated 
it  with  the  most  perfect  consideration,  had  he  not 
always  given  it  the  foremost  place,  whatever  might 
really  I'e  the  moral  worth  of  those  who  represented 
it,  who  can  tell  what  suspicions  he  might  have 
aroused,  or  how  many  susceptibilities  he  might  have 
awakened,  suscc})til)ilities  and  doubts  which  might 
liavo  been  great  oljstacles  to  his  W(.)rk  ? 

And  as  for  the  political  authorities,  witli  a  govern- 
ment such  as  existed  in  Piedmont  durinii:  the  neater 
})art  of  Beckwith's  active  career,  suspicious  beyond 
expression,  distrustful  of  thought  above  everything, 
and  in  anyone  who  dared  to  feel  and  act  a  little 
differently  from  the  common  suspecting  at  once  a 
conspirator  against  whom  it  was  necessary  to  guard 
itself;  above  all,  with  a  government  so  entirely  under 
the  dominion  of  the  priesthood,  that  nothing  could 
be  done  without  their  permission  or  through  them, — 
had  Bcckwith  not  proceeded  with  the  utmost  circum- 
spection, how  could  he,  a  stranger  as  he  was,  with- 
out any  official  mandate,  alone  and  without  support, 
have  dared  do  a  fourth  [)art  of  the  things  he  ac- 
complished, without  being  sent  twenty  times  to  the 
frontier  ?  But  if  there  was  any  project  to  be  carried 
out,  that  Beckwith  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  every 
one  knew  ;  it  was  he  who  counted  the  cost  and  pre- 
pared the  plans — he  above  all  who  put  his  shoulder 
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to  the  wlieol.  But  tliose  only  wlio  ii[)})oarcMl  on  tlic 
scene,  as  though  everything  originated  witli  tlitni, 
were  either  the  niunici[)al  councils,  or  tlie  Tal>le, 
or  the  consistories — that  is  to  say,  the  i)arties  to 
whom,  even  with  the  worst  will  possible,  the  light 
to  take  part  in  ati'airs  which  were  entirely  their  own, 
and  to  work  within  their  own  Jurisdicti(jn,  could  not 
be  refused. 

And  this  same  wisdom,  how  it  showed  itself  in 
the  method  he  took  to  secure  to  himself,  little  by 
little,  the  concurrence  of  the  Vaudois  })opulation  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  successive  reforms  which  he 
had  conceived!  To  have  asked  at  the  very  first  from 
this  po])ulation  all  that  he  wished,  and  all  that  he 
succeeded  eventually  in  obtaining,  in  the  way  of  pecu- 
niary sacrifices,  would  have  been  a  sure  way  of  meeting 
with  a  refusal.  On  the  other  hand,  to  have  asked  for 
nothing,  to  have'done  all  for  them,  and  without  them, 
would  have  been,  not  only  to  encourage  a  disposition 
which  is  mifortunately  too  deeply  rooted  amongst  the 
Vaudois — that  is,  to  allow  others  to  take  char^-e 
of  their  affairs — but  it  would  have  been  doincî 
a  work  with  no  durable  foundation,  which,  on  the 
disappearance  of  the  man  who  had  consecrated  his 
life  to  it,  would  have  fallen  to  pieces. 

Beck  with  proceeded  quite  differently.  As  long  as 
certain  faults  were  not  felt,  he  did  everything  himself; 
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and  he  was  ohligod  to  do  all  this,  because,  in  these 
circumstances,  to  ask  assistance  from  others  would 
have  been  a  useless  W(^rk.  But  whenever — th&nks 
to  certain  wants  being  satisfit-. — others  began  to 
make  themselves  felt,  and  to  call  for  similar  satisfac- 
tion, Beckwith  only  came  forward  on  condition  that 
he  should  not  be  left  alone,  and  that,  to  the  assist- 
ance he  was  willing  to  give  towards  the  oV)ject  re- 
quired, aid  should  be  furnished  by  them  in  a  pro- 
portion more  or  less  considerable  according  to  the 
requirements  of  those  who  appealed  to  his  benefi- 
cence. This  was  the  line  of  conduct  from  which  he 
never  departed;  and,  thanks  to  it,  he  not  only  ob- 
tained, in  the  way  of  cooperation,  much  more  than 
he  could  have  expected,  but  founded  his  work  on  a 
durable  basis.  "  Ah  !  had  the  Vaudois  suspected, 
when  I  came  among  them,"  we  heard  him  laugh- 
ingly say  one  day,  ''  all  the  money  which  in  tii  'e  I 
should  succeed  in  obtaining  from  them,  instead  of 
i'ecei\'ing  me  as  they  have  dene,  they  would  have 
pelted  me  away  with  stones  !" 

Another  quality  which  stands  out  not  less 
strongly  than  the  preceding,  in  the  work  which 
he  accomplished,  is  the  promptitude  and  correct- 
ness of  his  conceptions,  and  the  unalterable  firmness 
with  which  he  carried  them  out.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  instances  in  his  long  career,  where 
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his  judgment  appears  to  have  been  at  fault  (not, 
however,  in  the  main  [)()int,  nor  with  regard  to  the 
real  nature  of  the  evil  which  he  sought  to  remedy, 
but  rather  as  to  the  means  which  lie  emj^loyed  to 
carry  out  the  remedy),  Beckwith  conceived  all  his 
projects  with  most  astonishing  judgment,  adapting 
always  most  perfectly  the  means  to  the  end  he  had 
in  view,  and  generally  succeeding  beyond  all  expec- 
tation. And  if  the  exactness  of  his  conception 
was  remarkable,  his  firmness  of  intention  and  his 
determination  to  carry  out  at  any  price  that  which 
he  had  proposed,  were  also  qualities  which  yielded 
in  nothing  to  the  others.  Neither  the  apathy 
of  some,  nor  the  ill-will  of  others,  nor  the  annoy- 
ances of  all  kinds  to  which,  from  the  nature  of 
the  work  he  had  imposed  on  himself,  he  was  ex- 
posed, prevented  him  for  one  moment  from  bringing 
to  a  happy  issue  what  he  had  planned,  so  long  as 
he  had  not  to  contend  with  difiiculties  really  insur- 
mountable. 

But  that  which,  in  Beckwith,  and  the  work  he 
had  for  so  many  years  pursued,  strikes  one  even 
more  than  all  the  different  cpialities  we  have  enu- 
merated, is  the  spirit  of  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice 
which  shines  out  everywhere,  and  which  in  fact  is  the 
foundation  of  it  all.  In  truth,  whilst  with  many  men 
the  difficulties  and   annoyances    which    arise    in    a 
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work  constitute  in  tlieir  eyes  a  reason  foi*  witli- 
(irawinir  fi-oni  it,  witli  Beckwith  tliese  were  tlie  very 
tliinf^s  which  inckiced  liini  to  undertake  it.  "  Tlieru 
is  nothinf,^"  we  remeniLer  him  sayinc;-,  "  whicli  I 
detest  more  than  grammar — ahove  all,  German  gram- 
iriar  ;  therefore  I  decided  upon  beginning  each  day 
with  an  hour  of  it,  Notliing  prepares  us  hetter,"  h<' 
adds,  "for  all  the  annoyances  of  the  day,  than  to 
bcLfin  it  with  somethin<^  for  wliich  one  feels  a  dislike." 
And  indeed  his  whole  life,  from  the  first  day  that  he 
put  his  foot  upon  the  soil  of  the  Valleys,  until,  his 
years  at  an  end,  he  fell  asleep  in  the  bosom  of  his 
God,  w^as  a  life  of  continual  trial  and  sacrifice  under 
one  form  or  another. 

What  self-denial  was  it,  in  fact,  for  such  a  man 
— who,  from  his  social  position,  his  culture, 
the  refinement  of  his  manners,  and  the  exquisite 
amiability  of  his  temper,  might  have  been  an  orna- 
ment to  London  society — to  come  during  the  six 
dreariest  months  of  the  year — sometimes  for  an  entire 
year — and  bury  himself,  as  it  were,  in  the  abode  of 
a  Vaudois  minister  of  the  Valleys,  having  no  other 
society  but  what  the  place  afforded, — pastors,  pro- 
fessors, schoolmasters,  simple  agriculturists,  with  their 
wives  and  daughters  ;  no  other  amusement  than  their 
conversation  and  small  nev^s,  which  could  not  be 
very  varied,  to   cheer   his   fireside   during  the  long 
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evenings  !  Wl  tt  a  sacrifice  this  was  few  can  under- 
stand who  have  not  witnessed  the  comforts  of  an 
iMiglisli  liome — tluis  to  pass  long  years  in  a  hunil)le 
dwelling,  whore  there  was  neither  car[)et,  nor  sofa,  nor 
even  a  stuffed  chair,  and  where  only  an  old  cook  and 
a  housemaid  compOvSed  the  wdiole  domestic  estahlish- 
ment.  What  a  sacrifice  for  a  mind  like  his,  ca])al>l(^ 
of  anmsinj  himself  with  the  higher  s[)(>culations  of 
science — a  mind  finding  pleasure  in  higli  and  deep 
studies — to  renounce  all  tliese  almost  entiivly,  in 
order  to  occupy  himself  wholly,  from  morning  till 
night,  and  often  a  part  of  the  night  itself,  with  plans 
and  estimates  of  all  kinds-  -for  walls,  henches,  tahles, 
wooden  beds,  linen,  and  crockery,  and  a  hundred 
other  things,  none  of  them  more  intellectual  than 
those  we  have  just  mentioned  ! 

But  above  all,  what  a  sacrifice  (that  of  money 
we  shall  not  mention,  however  considerable  it  was, 
because  so  small  in  comparison  with  others) — what 
a  sacrifice  was  that  which  probal)ly  no  one  amongst 
those  who  were  the  objects  of  it  has  ever  taken  into 
consideration,  or  duly  weighed  :  the  daily  and  con- 
tinual sacrifice,  during  thirty  years,  of  his  habits,  his 
tastes,  his  preferences,  and  his  most  rooted  and 
dearest  convictions  as  an  Englishman,  stroniJ-1v 
attached  to  his  Church,  in  a  country  in  e\ovy 
way  different   from    his    own,   in    the   midst    of  a 
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Church  with  the  uruanizatioii  of  wliich  hu  had  but 
little  .synii)atliy,  and  witli  npplianccs  wliieh  weiv 
often  very  far  from  wliat  lie  would  have  vlcsired  ; 
frc((ucntly  oljlijji'cd  to  give  his  assent  to  measures 
wliieli  he  deemed  defcjctivc,  whilst  otliers,  from  which 
he  had  promised  himself  the  liai)piest  results,  were 
neutralized  and  rendered  impotent  hy  the  effect, 
sometimes,  it  is  true,  of  opposite  convictions,  but 
more  frecpiently  by  that  inveterate  indolence  whith 
is  the  greatest  and  most  insurmountal)le  barrier  to 
all  progi'ess  ! 

What  self-denial  for  a  mind  so  convinced,  and  by 
nature  so  resolute,  as  his,  to  bend  every  day,  and 
during  hjng  years,  to  minds  and  wills  so  very  much 
less  enlightened  and  intelligent  than  his  own  ;  and, 
when  he  could  not  bend  them  to  his  views,  yielding 
to  theirs,  with  a  view  to  secure  in  part  Lt  least  the 
good  wliich  he  wished  to  accomplish,  and  which  a 
rupture  might  have  resulted  in  making  for  ever 
impossible.  What  self-denial,  so  much  the  more 
admirable  in  times  like  ours,  when,  under  the 
name  of  fidelity  to  princi2'>h,  there  is  no  species  oi 
egotism  or  presumption  which  does  not  claim  suffer- 
ance ;  when  people  think  themselves  in  no  way 
obliged  to  make  any  concession,  or  defer  to  the 
advice  of  others  ;  wdien  divisions  and  quarrels  are 
coimted  as  nothing,  when  things  the  most  important 
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and  vital — such  as  the  j)eace  and  unily  of  the  (  'hurcli 
— are  ])itili'ssly  sacrificed  to  some  o[iini(»n  that  has 
been  adopted,  even  though  it  has  reference  to  some- 
thin;»'  (piite  sec(jndary  in  point  of  truth! 

But,  acknowledging  these  fpialities,  wliat,  we 
again  ask,  was  the  principle:  wliicli  produced  them  i 
Irom  what  source  did  Beck  with  derive  them,  so  as  to 
be  able  lirst  to  project  and  then  to  execute  sucli 
a  work  as  we  have  just  related?  Is  the  secret  of 
this  wonderfully  beneficent  activity  to  be  found 
simply  in  human  virtue  ?  or  was  there  in  the  motive 
which  gave  Beckwith  power  to  accept  and  pursue 
his  task  somethinoj  which  came  from  a  h ii-her  source 
than  anything  human,  and  which  finds  in  God  alone 
its  real  and  complete  explanation  ?  In  other  words, 
was  Beckwith's  work  simply  that  of  a  })hilanthropist, 
or  must  we  view  it  mainly  as  that  of  a  Christian  ? 
As  regards  ourselves,  this  question  has  long  been 
solved.  When  one  has  had  the  rare  privilege  of 
living  and  working  side  by  side,  so  to  say,  with  this 
remarkable  man,  one  feels,  without  doubting  for  an 
instant,  from  what  divine  heights  flowed  this  fertiliz- 
ing spring,  displaying  itself  in  efforts  of  every 
variety,  and  producing  the  blessed  fruits  which  we 
have  just  portrayed. 

Yes,  Beckwith  was  more  and  better  than  a  sim[)le 
philanthropist.      lie  was  a  Christian  ;   and  it  is  be- 
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cause  he  was  such  a  sincere  and  thorough  Christian, 
that  he  accomphshed  what  he  did,  and  was  favoured 
even  in  his  life-time  with  such  a  measure  of  success 
as  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  those  who  engage  in 
labours  of  that  kind.  By  nature  and  deep-rooted 
conviction,  not  less  than  by  birth,  Beckwith  belonged 
to  the  Angl'mn  Charch.  The  preceding  chaptars 
liave  furnished  us  with  sufficient  proof  of  this. 
But  to  which  of  the  three  great  parties  into  which 
that  Church  is  divided  would  he  from  preference 
have  attached  himself?  We  think  we  may  answer. 
To  none.  Not  certainly  to  the  Broad  or  Lati- 
tudinarian  Church,  from  which  his  belief,  in  all 
points  coinciding  with  the  old  and  wholesome  ortho- 
dox evangelical  doctrine,  wo^.Id  have  withheld  him. 
Neither  was  it  to  the  High  Church,  the  att  ichment 
of  which  to  ritual  would  certainly  have  had  for  him 
a  considerable  attraction.  But  its  exaggeration  on 
many  points  inspired  him  with  distrust  ;  and  this 
whole  party  had,  in  his  eyes,  the  double  fault — first, 
of  giving  to  tradition  in  matters  of  faith  an  import- 
ance which  Beckwith  attached  to  the  Bible  alone  ; 
second,  of  driving  onward  almost  inevitably  to 
Romanism  by  exaggerating  the  value  of  episcopal 
ordination.  But  he  by  no  means  attached  him- 
self to  the  Low  Church  party,  although  their 
doctrines  were   identical  with   his   own,  and  though 
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thoy  numbered  amongst  them  many  of  his  best 
and  most  faithful  fellow-labourers.  Certain  customs 
[)ecu]iar  to  numbers  uf  that  party,  otherwise 
so  excellent, — that  of  tl  jir  fondness  for  prayer- 
meetings,  where  the  greatest  approval  is  often  given 
to  discourses  neither  of  the  wisest  nor  always  of  the 
most  truthful  nature,  and  where  truth  is  frequently 
sacrificed  to  make  the  imlject  patronized  for  the 
time  more  interesting  ; — these  customs,  and  others 
besides,  were  peculiarly  repugnant  to  his  expansive 
nnd  sti'ong  cl.aracter,  and  became  still  more  so  when 
they  related  to  religious  matters.  A  slave  of 
the  truth,  even  in  the  smallest  details,  he  had 
such  a  horror  of  seeming  better  than  he  was,  that 
the  anxiety  which  many  display  to  conceal  their 
faults  made  him  as  open  in  showing  his  own. 

None,  therefore,  of  these  three  parties  which  we 
have  just  named  could  claim  Beckwith  as  properly 
belonging  to  them.  A  pure  and  open  Anglicanism 
was  his  sole  standard  of  a  visible  Church  and  of 
ecclesiastical  organization.  But,  above  all,  Beck- 
with was  a  Christian — not  after  the  fashion  of 
m.odern  innovators,  who  pretend  to  the  name  when 
they  have  long  abandoned  the  reality  of  it,  but  a 
Christian  after  the  fashion  of  the  apostles  and  the 
reformers  ;  a  Christian  by  the  nature  of  his  belief,  not 
less  than  by  the  strict  consistency  which  in  every- 
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tliÏDiX  lie  endeavoured  to  maintaiii  l»etween  lii.s 
convictions  and  the  most  trivial  details  of  daily  life. 
That,  in  reviewing  his  belief,  we  have  in  no  way 
exaggerated  or  attributed  to  our  hero  opinions  and 
doctrines  which  were  not  his  own,  let  the  following 
fragment  serve  as  proof,  which  we  have  extracted 
from  the  kind  of  manifesto  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  compiled  in  1837,  with  the  view  of  pleading 
before  the  body  of  pastors  the  cause  of  the  ''  Mode- 
rator for  life."  Speaking  of  "truth  itself,"  which 
the  Vaudois  pastors  were  commissioned  by  God  to 
announce  to  their  countrymen,  here  is  the  idea  which 
he  had  of  it,  and  the  elements  of  which,  according 
to  him,  it  is  constituted  : — 

"  He  has  called  you,"  he  says  to  them,  ''  to  pro- 
claim, with  a  loud  voice,  original  sin,  life  and  im- 
mortality ;  to  announce  to  all  men  the  free  pardon 
of  their  sins  ;  to  publish  the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  God-man,  sole  Mediator  between  God  and  man  ; 
to  revive  in  the  heart  of  man  the  lost  image  of  God  ; 
to  preach  Christ  cruciiied  ;  justification  by  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  which  shows  itself  in  works — that 
justification  which  will  plainly  prove  to  men  how 
unjust  they  are,  and  how  impossible  it  is  to  justify 
themselves  before  the  Judge  of  the  universe  ;  sancti- 
iication  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  will  reveal  to  each 
oie  his  impurity,  and  will  show  him  his  inability  to 
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piiiiiy  biiusolf  utliorwi.sc  than  by  the  i)recioiis  blood 
shed  for  him.  God  has  cliosen  you  to  spread  the 
gospel  ;  to  teach  men  to  live  justly  aud  soberly  in 
this  world  ;  to  sanctify  the  Sabbath  ;  to  obey  the 
authorities  established  by  God  ;  to  honour  fathers 
and  mothers  ;  to  love  their  neighbours  as  them- 
selves ;  and  to  Ijring  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
which  are  love,  joy,  })eace,  longsutiering,  gentleness, 
goodness,  faith,  meekness,  tem})erance." 

If  we  wish  to  know,  in  regard  to  the  i)articular 
subject  of  God's  Word,  what  that  Word  was  to  him, 
and  the  place  that  it  held  in  his  system  of  doctrine, 
let  us  read  the  two  follo\\  ing  fragments,  extracted 
from  his  correspondence,  and  there  can  be  no  further 
doubt  on  this  subject  : — 

''The  Word  of  God,"  he  writes,  "  will  give  us  an 
entire  victor}^  It  is  in  the  rule  of  faith  that  our 
strength  lies.  Our  minds  once  enlightened  on  its 
true  nature  and  on  that  of  the  visible  Church,  it  is  all 

over  with  Rome Has  God  spoken  ?  and  what  has 

He  said  ?  That  is  the  (|uesiion.  We  nnist  have  Jesus 
Christ  in  person  or  in  word.  The  reports  of  the 
Fathers  or  others,  in  regard  to  the  oral  traditions  or 
the  ai)ostles,  signify  nothing.  W^e  have  not  verbal 
tradition,  we  have  not  their  words  ;  and  even  if  wo 
had  tliem,  we  should  have  to  confront  them  with 
the  Word  of  God.      It  is  useless  to  sav  tliat  we  can- 
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not  understand  this  Word.  And  wliy  sliuuld  it  Im 
more  dilHcult  to  understand  the  Word  of  God  than 
the  word  of  man  ?  Aristotle  and  Laplace  knew 
quite  well  how  to  teach  their  science  ;  and  why 
should  the  Almighty  not  know  how  to  teach  His  ? 
The  first  are  obliged  to  address  men's  minds  as  they 
find  them  ;  but  God  supplies  at  (jnce  the  science 
and  the  means  of  receiving  it.  Let  us  always  at- 
tach ourselves  with  more  tenacity  to  that  Word,  an 
attachment  which  is  the  distinctive  attribute  of  the 
servants  of  Jesus  Christ.  Let  us  guard  with  fidelity 
the  precious  gift  which  has  been  confided  to  your  an- 
cestors and  to  yourselves  for  long  centuries.  Subscribe 
on  3^our  banner  the  Lofjos  ;  and  unfurl  this  sacred 
banner  on  the  higliest  of  the  towers  of  your  Zion."* 
"  All  that  reo'ards  relioion,  which  is  not  written  in 
the  Bible,"  he  wrote  to  a  young  lady,  "  is  more  or  less 
uncertain,  and  you  can  trust  to  no  other  guide  as  a 
■rule  of  faith.  There  you  have  [)ositive  truth.  It 
is  God  Avho  speaks  there,  and  God  who  dictates 
A\  hat  is  there.  You  may  be  told  that  you  cannot 
understand  it  yourself;  but  the  gospel  is  the  power 
of  God,  and  is  preached  by  the  Holy  Spirit  sent 
from  heaven,  to  every  heart.  You  will  be  told  that 
you  cannot  arrive  at  the  true  sense  of  the  Scri{>tures, 
and   it  is  certain  that  you  cannot  understand  tlic 

*  Letter  to  Pastor  Lantaret,  dated  La  Tour,  23rd  Jamiuy  1815. 
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wliole  of  tliein.  Biit  we  are  not  saved  by  our 
knowledge,  but  l)y  faith  in  Jesus  Clu'ist.  You  can 
quite  well  believe  in  your  heart,  and  with  your 
mouth  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  tlie  Son  of  God, 
and  you  will  be  saved."* 

This  idea,  that  the  inter[)retation  of  the  Bible  is 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  we  have  just  written,  is  ol'ten 
re})eated  in  his  correspondence  ;  and  the  gi-acious 
words  with  which  the  Apostle  John  encouraged  the 
faithful  of  his  day,  by  reminding  them  that  they 
had  "  received  the  grace  of  the  Spirit,"  was  one  of 
those  passages  on  which  he  loved  most  to  dwell. 

And,  to  pass  from  his  belief,  properly  so  called,  to 
the  a})i)lication  of  it  to  his  daily  life,  was  not  tlie 
reality  of  Beckwith's  Christianity  in  this  respect 
more  than  abundantly  demonstrated  by  the  proof  of 
what  he  accomplished  ?  The  following  quotations, 
l)orrowed  from  his  correspondence,  may  suffice  to 
put  this  beyond  all  doubt.  What  a  sweet  gos^jcl 
perfume  breathes  throughout  the  advice  which  he 
gives  to  young  married  people  just  beginning  life  ! 

''  Attach  youi'selves,"  he  says  to  them,  ''  always 
more  and  more  to  Him  who  alone  can  serve  as  a 
solid  basis  for  your  conjugal  love.  Walk  uprightly 
before  him,  in  all  integrity  of  heart.  Think  o^ 
others  ;   and  if  you  have  neither  gold  nor  silver,  do 

*  Letter  to  Miss  Emilie  Bottino.  dated  La  Tour,  May  1811. 
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not  sjiaro  the  words  of  life.  Above  all,  exliort 
others  Ly  a  life  of  lioliness.  Asscml)le  your  children 
around  you,  teacli  the  Scriptures,  preach  Christ 
crucified,  reprove  the  wicked,  support  one  another, 
persevere  without  being  discouraged,  and  you  will 
see  that  the  aspect  of  your  home  will  always  become 
more  smiling,  your  heart  will  expand,  your  under- 
standing will  yield  itself  more  and  more  to  the  truth, 
and  joy  and  wisdom  will  establish  themselves  amongst 
you.  Become  like  little  children,  and  you  will  be 
wiser  than  the  sages."* 

What  powerful  words  were  used  by  this  noble 
wounded  hero  of  Waterloo — become  a  soldier  of 
Jesus  Christ — to  incite  those  who  surrounded  him 
to  fight  valiantly  the  battles  of  his  Master  ! — "  We 

are  witnesses,   B ,"  he  writes,  in   1844,  to  the 

venerable  pastor  of  Saint- Jean,  ''  posted  at  the  foot  of 
Mont  Viso,  to  render  testimony  to  the  truth  :  '  Lux 
lucet  in  tenehris.'  f  Let  us  carry  the  torch  which 
God  has  confided  to  us  ;  and  if  he  thinks  right  to 
lay  upon  us  His  cross,  let  us  bear  it  likewise  with  joy 
and  gratitude.  Events  proceed  with  rapid  steps,  and 
will  soon  speak  loudly.  Let  us  gird  up  our  loins  ; 
Christ  is  at  the  door.  Let  us  be  pi'epared  to  open  ;  for 
He  shall  come  at  an  hour  when  He  is  not  expected.  ":|: 

'  Letter  to  Pastor  Lantaret ,  dated  from  La  Tour,  3rd  January  1844. 

t  ["  The  light shineth  indarkness"— the  motto  of  the  Waldensian  Church.  —  Tr.] 

}  Letter  to  Pastor  Bonjour  of  Saiat-Jean,  dated  from  London,  21th  October  1S44. 
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"  Your  strength  is  iiMinoiiso,"  lie  writes,  altoiit  a 
year  later,  to  another  minister  of  the  go.sj)el.  "  The 
God  of  Israel  marches  before  yon.  Let  th(!re  be  no 
delay,  no  indifference.  Do  not  lose  courage.  Sure 
of  your  path,  you  shall  go  from  strength  to  strength. 
In  vain  will  formidable  adversaries  try  to  stoj)  youi- 
way  ;  in  vain  will  clouds  of  dai'kness  surround  you. 
The  .star  of  the  gospel,  with  its  gentle  splendour, 
will  go  before  you,  lighten  your  tottering  ste[)s,  and 
never  stop  until  it  shines  on  the  abode  inhabited  ]>y 
Jesus."* 

What  treasures  of  tenderness  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  Cliristian  experience  in  these  lines  which  he 
addressed  from  London,  in  1839,  to  him  who  had 
been,  more  particularly,  his  fellow-worker  in  the 
great  things  that  he  had,  up  to  that  time,  under- 
taken and  accomplished,  and  who  was  then  just  re- 
covering from  a  severe  illness,  from  which  it  had 
not  been  expected  he  would  recover  ! — ''  My  dear 

B ,  I  have  returned  thanks  with  all  my  heart 

to  God,  who  has  graciously  preserved  your  life, 
which  is  in  every  way  so  necessary  to  us.  It  is 
always  my  idea  that  a  long  illness  is  a  noble  thing 
to  make  us  feel  exactly  of  what  stuff  we  are  made. 
It  marks  a  crisis,  an  epoch,  in  our  lives  from  which 
to   start   afresh.      It  brings  us  to  the  door  of  the 

*  Letter  to  Pastor  Lcantarct,  dated  the  '23rd  January  1S45 — already  quoted. 
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sanctuary,  and  lifts  the  veil  which  hides  the  interior. 
It  makes  us  measure  oar  stature,  and  puts  many 
things  before  us  in  thoir  true  light.  Let  us,  then, 
thank  anew  our  gracious  Father,  who  has  granted 
unto  us  so  many  blessings  ;  and  let  us  entreat  Him 
to  ffrant  us  streui^^th  to  turn  all  these  thino-s  to  His 
glory  and  to  our  profit."* 

What  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  what  wisdom 
drawn  from  the  true  Source,  ani  revealed  in  the  fol- 
lowing advice,  given  to  a  mother  who  had  consulted 
him  on  the  sul)ject  of  her  daughter's  marriage  : — 
"  Experience  must  already  have  taught  you,  madam, 
the  complete  nothingness  of  everything  that  does 
not  contribute  to  our  salvation,  and  the  small  satis- 
faction afforded  by  the  poor  advantages  which  may 
fall  to  our  lot  in  this  world.  We  could  not  be 
greater  than  a  king  or  a  queen.  The  king  torments 
his  body  and  agitates  his  mind  ;  and  I  do  not  think 
that  the  queen  is  very  ha])|)y.  A  few  balls,  a  Lw 
soirees,  a  few  entertainments,  a  few  ornaments,. — and 
then  it  is  over.  If  your  daughter,  refusing  more 
brilliant  offers  from  reiigious  and  conscientious  mo- 
tives, chooses,  in  calm  deliberation,  what  she  con- 
siders the  surest  means  of  insuring  perseverance  in 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  she  will  infallibly  have 


*  Letter  to  Pastor  TJonjour  of  Saint-Jean,  dated  Windham  Ciub,  St.  James' 
Square,  London,  29tli  June  1839. 
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hev  reward  ;  and  never,  in  the  most  tryiug  circum- 
stances, will  she  be  abandoned  by  Him  to  whom  she 
has  given  this  proof  of  obedience." 

What  sound  Christianity  is  that  which  he  recom- 
mends to  a  young  person,  formerly  a  pupil  at  his 
school,  and  piaced,  from  family  circumstances,  in  a 
circle  almost  exclusively  Catholic  ! — *'  Let  us  live  in 

all  openness  and  liberty  of  heart,  my  dear  E ; 

and  let  us  constantly  direct  our  attention  to  that 
which  is  noble  and  generous.  Let  us  be  nobly  re- 
ligious, without  pride  ;  let  us  think  nobly  and  act 
nobly  towards  every  one,  in  all  humility.  Let  um 
nobly  sacrifice  our  interests,  our  inclinations,  and, 
above  all,  our  caprices,  for  the  good  of  others  ;  let 
us  nobly  forget  ourselves,  and  direct  our  efforts  to 
the  good  of  those  with  whom  Providence  has  placed 
us  in  contact.  We  need  not  soar  very  high  to  effect 
this.  Daily  life  offers  us  a  much  wider  field  for 
this  purpose."* 

How  touching — especially  on  the  part  of  a  man 
who  had  done  so  much,  and  w^as  gifted  with  a  mind  so 
superior  and  so  culti  /ated  as  his — the  modesty  which 
is  expressed  in  the  following  words,  extracted  from 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  author  of  the  "  Israel  of  the 
Alps  :  " — "  My  studies,"  he  says,  ''  were  under  tw^o 
Varned  professors,  the   adjutant  and   the  sergeant- 

*  Letter  to  Miss  Emilie  Bottino— already  referred  to  in  p.  293. 
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major,  and  I  do  not  ])retend  to  teach  men.  But  it 
twenty  years  hence  it  is  admitted  tliat  I  Imv'c  done 
somethin*''  for  the  reliiiious  ii.  uction  of  chil'h'en,  I 
shall  be  satisfied/'* 

In  fine,  what  humble  but  firm  faith  in  prayer  is 
manifested  in  tlic  following  short  words, — short,  but 
so  eloq'ient  in  their  brevity, — addressed  to  a  friend 
under  trial  : — "  You  have  done  well  to  pray  ;  if  we 
went  down  upon  our  knees  more  frequently,  we 
should  not  have  to  suffer  as  we  do."  f 

But  the  document  which,  in  our  opinion,  brings  out 
Beckwith's  faith  at  once  mcxst  characteristically  and 
most  completely,  whether  from  a  practical  or  a 
doctrinal  point  of  view,  and  with  which  for  that 
reason  we  wish  to  close  these  extracts,  is  the  letter 
which  he,  in  1840,  addressed  from  London  to  one 
whom  he  knew  to  be  a  stranger  to  the  truth,  Colonel 
Sir  Willian:'  Napier,  his  old  comrade-in-arms  in  the 
Peninsular  war,  on  the  occasion  of  his  publishing 
his  excellent  History  of  that  campaign. 

^ ,  "  London,  20th  April  18M. 

"  My  dear  Napieii, — Many  thanks  for  your  kind 
letter,  which  gave  me  much  pleasure.  I  shall  apply 
to  Boon,  and  as  soon  as  I  am  in  possession  of 
a   house   of  my  own,   I  shall   have   a  copy  of  the 

*  Letter  to  Pastor  Alexis  Muston,  dated  Saint-Jean,  lOtli  January  ISS.*». 
t  Letter  to  Pastor  Bonjour  of  Saint- Jean,  dated  1st  October  1839. 
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"Peninsular  War"  gorgeously  Luuud  and  gilt,  and 
shall  give  it  a  prominent  place  amongst  my  household 
gods.  I  know  not  what  furrows,  according  to 
Male])ranche,  iny  own  ideas,  or  those  of  others,  may 
have  traced  on  my  brain  ;  luit  old  age  proceeds  witli 
his  work  on  the  outer  man,  and  now  a  spring,  and 
now  a  spoke  is  amissing,  thus  seeming  to  denote  that 
all  is  not  exactly  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  one  day 
or  another  my  locomotive  will  refuse  to  go  up  the 
incline.  My  mind,  however,  seems  to  acconnnodate 
itself  to  these  external  changes  which  my  machinery 
must  necessarily  undergo  ;  and  I  go  on  my  w^ay, 
marching  steadily  onw^ards,  under  the  intluence  of 
circumstances  which,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  may  ap- 
pear least  capable  of  giving  the  happiness  which 
even  this  life  may  offer.  I  attribute  t  xS  to  clear 
and  distinct  views  as  to  the  end  and  object  of  exist- 
ence, and  to  quiet  perseverance  in  an  inferior  class 
of  duties,  which  are  more  within  reach  of  our  capacity 
than  others  of  a  more  brilliant  kind.  To  love  truth 
for  its  own  sake,  and  to  put  it  in  practice,  seems  to 
me  man's  whole  duty.  I  have  no  means  of  assur- 
ing myself  of  the  truth,  bul  by  a  direct  revelation 
from  God  ;  and  the  fact  of  this  revelation  once 
acknowledged,  I  accept  its  manifestations,  and  1 
use  it  according  to  the  directions  wdiich  are  given 
me.      I  have  found  great  advantage  in  studying  this 
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science;  and  l)y  ]mtiont  reasoning  from  tlie  known 
to  the  unknown,  I  have  attained  that  oj)inion  of 
the  subject,  \vliif;h  is  in  reality  a  knowltidge  of  it, 
and  which  simphi  perception  coukl  never  give.  It  is 
not,  however,  a  difhcult  operation,  for  no  one  ac- 
complishes it  so  well  as  women  and  little  children. 
Evil  is  disobedience  ;  good  is  obedience  :  every  good 
soldier  desires  to  obey  his  general.  A  voluntary, 
joyful  obedience,  inspired  by  affection,  is  the  duty 
and  the  interest  of  whoever  loves  his  country  and 
his  companions-in-arms  ;  it  is  the  nolde  sentiment 
which  enabled  the  Forty-third  to  throw  themselves, 
in  the  most  perfect  order,  into  the  thick  of  the  battle, 
and  to  fasten  the  sacks  of  powder  on  the  gates  of 
Ghuznee!  Bui  how  much  more  is  obedience  due  to 
that  glorious  Being,  author  of  all  that  can  adorn  or 
ennoble  human  nature  ;  to  Him  who,  having  formed 
the  universe,  takes  care  of  little  children  !  This 
great  Being  descended  amongst  us  in  human  form, 
to  place  the  fact  of  His  existence  beyond  all  doubt  ; 
to  make  known  to  us  the  exact  state  of  our  rela- 
tions with  Him  ;  to  show  ns  our  real  condition  ;  and 
to  point  out  to  us  the  way  of  attaining  that  hap])y 
immortality  which  is  the  natural  desire  of  ail  ; 
whilst  to  prove  to  us  with  clearness,  that  repentance 
for  past  faults  is  unavailing  for  our  salvation.  He  has 
taken  the  burden  upon  Himself,  and  He  has  done  for 
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His  ehilihvn,  as  a  lu-avcidy  Father,  tliat  whieli  ex- 
ceeds the  ])ower  of  an  i-aitlily  (»iie.  The  laws  aii«l 
systems  of  philosophy  only  multii>ly  our  dillieiil- 
ties,  and  only  helj)  to  prove  more  clearly  the  utte) 
futility  of  cunforming  to  their  directions.  This  is  what 
He  declares  in  the  clearest  tci'ins,  and  lie  jn-omises  to 
do  for  us  that  which  we  are  utterly  inca])al>le  of  doinii- 
ior  ourselves  :  '  Believe  only  what  I  tell  you,  and  this 
faith  will  restore  you  to  yiMU*  original  state,  an<l  will 
j)lace  y<»u  once  more  in  a  close  relation  with  Me; 
ior  you  can  have  no  existence  independent  of  my 
power.'  No  one  can  desire  a  higher  i»lace  than  to 
be  the  servant,  and  even  the  friend  of  the  Almighty. 
No  oue  can  ask  from  human  sympathy  that  same 
mercy  which  is  to  be  found  with  lliiu  who  knows  (»!' 
what  we  are  made,  and  wdio  is  united  to  us  by  the 
sentiment  of  eternal  unity.  No  one  will  sacrilice 
his  life  for  us;  but  God  has  done  so.  Our  own 
nature  induces  us  to  provide  for  our  salvation  ;  re- 
ligion saves  us  by  its  own  powder  :  the  one  enjoins 
us  to  do  what  none  of  us  can  do  ;  the  other  works 
in  us  what  no  one  can  do  for  himself  There  is  no 
end  of  making  many  books,  and  too  nmch  study  is 
a  'weariness  of  the  flesh;'  and  there  is  a  talent  of 
more  value,  and  a  wisdom  more  profound,  in  one 
line  of  a  child's  catechism,  than  there  is  in  all  the 
united  volumes   of  Spinoza.      Men  may  confuse  and 
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upset  the  trntlis  \\  liich  rospond  equally  t<:)  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  all;  but  it  is  not  given  to  human  folly 
to  measure  the  mercy  and  wisdom  of  God  :  from  one 
single  portion  of  God\s  truths  taking  root  in  the 
heart  may  spring  forth  a  fountain  of  truly  intellectual 
life,  and  fear  and  love  of  the  Author  of  all  truth. 
Write  no  more  books  ;  let  worldly  men  devise  their 
own  plans  ;  and  avoid,  at  the  same  time,  men  and 
things  that  can  but  irritate  and  annoy  noble  minds, 
and  that  produce  no  good  fruit  in  the  latter  years 
of  our  existence.  Women  and  children  will  experi- 
ence more  true  religion  in  a  minute,  than  men  will 
be  able  in  the  course  of  a  year  to  extract  from  their 
irritating  controversies.  One  day  or  another  we 
must  all  lay  down  our  arms  :  it  is  on  oin-  part  true 
wisdom  to  do  so  in  time.  Sitting  on  the  shore  in 
the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  let  us  contemplate  it 
with  tranquillity  and  caliviness,  as  it  descends  be- 
neath the  liorizon  into  the  clouds  of  the  nio-ht  which 
must  close  upon  us.  But  as  twilight  falls,  do  not 
let  us  forget  that  our  day-star  may  rise  again  upon 
regions  much  more  brilliant,  and  that  there  its  eter- 
nal splendour  may  shine  for  ever  on  our  heads.  I 
am  sorry  I  did  not  know  your  whereabouts  when 
here,  otherwise  I  might  easily  have  put  myself  in 
communication  with  you.  I  heard  with  much  plea- 
sure news  of  your  amiable  son,  and  I  trust  that  your 
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daugliters  also  inay  reward  your  affection.  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  so.  Present  my  comi.liments  to  Mrs. 
Napier;  thank  her  for  tlie  pleasure  I  experienced 
in  her  society  when  I  visited  Freshford.  God  bless 
you  ! — Always  affectionately  yours, 

"  Charles  Beckwitii." 

Such   was   Beckwith    on   hi.s   nobler   side.       The 
faith  of  Jesus   Christ  manifested  in   the  flesh,   suf- 
fering for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  recalling  us  to 
God  hy  the  sacrifice  of  Himself;  the  Word  of  God 
the   supreme   and   absolute   rule  of  our  belief;   the 
Holy  Ghost  applying  to  the  soul  of  the  believer  the 
promises  which   are   there   contained,~such  was  his 
belief     And  this  f-iith,  which  was  the  foundation  of 
his  hope,  and  the  source  of  his   peace,  was  also  tlie 
secret  of  his  strength  and  of  his  success  in  the  work 
which   he   had    undertaken.      May  those  who,   like 
him,  wish  to  perform  here  below  a  work  which  will 
never  pass  away  ;  and,  above  all,  may  those  for  whom 
he  has  laboured,  think  on   this,  and  follow  his  ex- 
ample ! 
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Halifax,  S3rd  December  180S. 
My  Dear  Charles.— Inclosed  in  this  you  will  find  an  order 
for  three  guineas  on  Messrs.  Coutts  atid  Co.  You  may  put  two 
of  them  in  your  own  pocket,  and  the  third  you  may  divide 
between  your  cousins,  my  dear  sons,  on  your  first  visit  to 
Hampstead. 

Charles,  you  are  just  about  to  lose  the  society  of  your  dear 
parents,  and  to  go  into  a  foreign  country,  which  will  be  to  you 
a  land  of  strangers.  You  are  young,  my  dear  boy,  but  not  too 
young  to  take  from  one  who  loves  you  sincerely  a  few  words  of 
good  advice  on  the  occasion  of  your  departure.  I  write  in  haste, 
and  shall  therefore  not  weary  you  with  a  long  letter. 

Call  to  mind,  Charles,  the  years  you  have  passed  under  your 
father's  roof,  and  remember  with  what  pains  and  anxiety  that 
excellent  man  has  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  your  tender 
heart  the  invaluable  principles  of  religion  and  morality.     Ke- 
member  the  care  and  devotion  of  your  most  amiable  and  excel- 
lent mother,  and  try  never  to  forget  a  single  syllable  of  her  advice  ; 
for  there  are  few  people  who  possess  such  'excellent  judgment 
combined  with  such  integrity  of  heart.    Eemember  also,  Charles, 
that  you  have  here  a  grandfather  and  a  grandmother,  to  whom 
you  owe  much  more  than  your  young  mind  can  as  yet  under- 
stand.    What  e:'celleut  advice  they  gave  you,  to  which,  when 
still  quite  a  child,  you  listened  attentively  (and  such  impressions 
are  lasting)  !  and  what  an  exami)le  they  were  to  you  of  virtue. 
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honour,  and  religion,  and  of  everything,  in  short,  which  consti- 
tutes respectability  of  character  !  You  have  here  also  other  good 
friends  and  lelations  ;  do  not  forget  them,  Charles.  May  their 
virtues  be  always  present  to  your  mind,  and,  I  need  not  say, 
to  your  atïectionate  heart.  May  their  faults  be  forgotten  ;  for 
there  is  no  one  perfect  here  below. 

On  your  arrival  in  tlie  great  aijd  happy  country  where  you 
are  going,  be  on  your  guard  against  the  numerous  temptations 
which  in  all  probobility  will  assail  you  ;  for  great  and  happy  as 
is  that  country  above  all  others,  you  will  still  find  that  vice  and 
wickedness  are  spread  everywhere,  and  that  the  stafï'and  buckler 
of  religion  are  perhaps  still  more  necessary  for  your  protection 
there  than  here  in  this  primitive  colony,  where  there  are  not  so 
many  temptations. 

You  intend  to  emljrace  the  profession  of  arms.  Be  submis- 
sive as  well  as  brave  ;  and  avoid  in  your  manner  all  that  has 
the  least  appearance  of  boasting.  Be  loyal  to  your  king 
(God  bless  him  !)  ;  and  in  the  happy  days  of  pros})erity,  as  well 
as  in  the  dark  ones  of  adversity,  open  the  good  Book  which  ac- 
companies this  letter,  as  the  most  worthy  object  of  your  atten- 
tion, and  the  chief  source  of  consolation.  Health  and  happiness 
be  with  you,  my  dear  boy.  May  that  good  God,  whom  I  hoi)e 
you  will  continue  to  serve  faithfully,  be  your  guide  in  the  diffi- 
cult path  of  life  ;  and  may  He  give  to  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  your  w^clfare,  and  to  your  dear  parents  in  iDarticular,  the  in- 
expressible joy  of  seeing  in  you  one  who  is  an  honour  to  us  all. 
— My  dear  Charles,  yours  very  affectionately, 

James  Stewart. 


B. 

Charles  Albert,  b^  the  grace  of  God,  Klmj  of  Sardinia,  Cyprus,  and 
Jerumlem,  Duhe  of  Savoy,  Mo)it  Serrât,  and  Genoa,  Prince 
of  Piedmont,  and  General  Grand  Master  of  the  Militarij  Order 
of  Sts.  Maurice  and  Lazarus,  tCr. 

Major-General   Beckwitii,   having   for  more   than   twenty 
years  fixed  his  residence  at  Torre  di  Lu<ierne,   with  the  sole 
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view  oi  benefiting  tlie  population  of  these  Valleys,  couiseorating 
liis  person  and  his  substance  to  the  relief  of  the  po'^r,  to  t)ie 
comfort  of  the  intirm,  and  the  furthering  of  elementary  inotruc- 
tion,  with  such  noble  zeal  and  elevation  of  feeling,  that  in  dif- 
fusing his  benevolence  he  i)ays  no  regard  to  the  difference  of 
religion,  but  only  to  the  need  he  feels  of  succouring  sutieriug 
humanity  ; 

Filled  with  just  admiration  towards  a  person  (jf  such  generous 
spirit,  we  are  pleased  to  testify  to  him  our  approval  by  decorating 
him  with  the  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Sts.  Maurice 
and  Lazarus.  Therefore  in  this  jn-esent,  signed  with  our  own 
hand,  with  perfect  knowledge  and  with  royal  and  magisterial 
authority,  we  have  nominated  and  named  the  said  Major- 
General  Beckwith  a  Knight  of  the  said  sacred  Military  Ordei', 
according  to  the  royal  magisterial  patent  of  Dth  December  1831, 
with  all  the  honours  thereto  belonging,  commanding  all  the 
knights  of  the  Grand  Cross,  the  commanders  and  knights,  and 
whomsoever  it  regards,  to  acknowledge,  and  to  cause  him  to 
be  acknowledged,  as  a  knight  created  by  us;  for  this  is  our 
will. 

Dated  at  Turin,  the  15th  December,  the  year  of  our  Lord 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight,  and  cf  our  reign,  the 
eighteenth.  C.  Albert. 

G. 

Prayer  offered  up  at  the  consecration  of  tJie  Waldensian  Eoangeli- 
cal  Church  at  Turin,  loth  December  1853. 

0  Lord,  our  God,  to  whom  heaven  find  earth  belong — thou 
who  hast  been,  art,  and  wilt  be  to  the  end  of  time,  the  Kock  of 
our  salvation,  the  sole  hope  of  thy  people — we  bless  thee,  be- 
cause thou  hast  been  pleased  to  preserve  in  thy  sanctuary  the 
light  of  thy  Word,  and  to  allow  it  to  remain  among  us  in  the 
most  calamitous  times,  when  the  faith  of  many  was  shaken. 
We  bless  thee,  because  after  having  instructed,  blessed,  consoled, 
and  saved  our  fathers  by  thy  Word  of  truth,  thou  permittest  us 
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miserable  sinners,  their  descendanta,  to  dedicate  a  house  as  a 
new  sanctuary  to  tliee,  and  to  })nt  in  it,  for  tlie  edification  of 
thy  people,  the  light  of  thy  Holy  Word. 

O  God  of  mercy,  there  is  none  other  like  thee  in  heaven  or  in 
cnrth.  Thou  hast  preserved  the  covenant  of  mercy  to  thy  ser- 
vants, who  walk  liefore  thee  with  all  their  hearts.  Thou  hast 
been  with  our  fathers,  and  now  thou  fillest  us  with  thy  mercies, 
so  that  we  their  children  can  publish  triumphantly  the  Word 
in  the  midst  of  our  dear  country,  and  set  apart  for  thee  a  church, 
in  which  thou  mayest  be  adored  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

Is  it  indeed  true,  0  Lord,  that  thou  wilt  deign  to  dwell  in  the 
midst  of  us  ?  The  heavens  and  earth  cannot  contain  thee,  and 
how  much  less  this  house,  which  the  hands  of  men  have  built  ? 
Yet  thou  hast  said  by  the  mouth  of  thy  Divine  Son,  that  where 
two  or  three  are  met  together  in  thy  name,  there  thou  art  in 
the  midst  of  them.  Oh,  wilt  thou  then  be  in  the  mi<lst  of  thy 
])eoi)le  who  will  meet  to  pray  in  this  church,  and  to  adore  thee? 
It  is  by  faith  in  this  thy  holy  Word  that  we  invoke  to-day  thy 
holy  j)resence  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  that  we  beseech  thee  to 
select  this  ])lace,  that  it  may  be  the  place  of  thy  dwelling,  and 
the  footstool  of  thy  throne  of  mercy  in  our  dear  Italy.  Let 
thine  eyes  be  open  day  and  night  upon  this  church;  j^ut  thy 
name  upon  it,  and  hear  and  answer  the  ])rayers  which  will  be 
oflered  in  it  by  thy  servants.  Hear,  O  Lord,  the  sup]ilications 
of  this  pco])le,  and  of  their  pastors,  when  they  shall  pray  unto 
thoe  ;  answer  them  from  the  place  of  thy  holy  habitation  ;  send 
down  upon  us  grace  and  pai-don. 

When  any  of  us  shall  sin  (and  who  can  present  liimself  pure 
in  thy  sight),  and  with  contrite  and  humble  heart  shall  cast 
himself  at  thy  feet,  resting  all  his  hope  on  Jesus  Christ,  the  only 
Saviour  whom  thou  hast  given  us,  then,  O  Lord,  answer  and 
forgive.  When  an  afflicted  family  shall  arise  in  the  hour  of 
theii-  sorrow,  and  shall  come  into  this  place  to  seek  consolation 
in  prayer  for  their  desolate  hearts,  do  thou  then,  O  Lord,  answer 
and  console  them.  When  any  scourge  shall  send  desolation  into 
this  town,  when  famine  shall  cause  tears  of  soitow  to  be  shed, 
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and  wlien  thy  i)eoj)le,  truly  humbled,  sliall  come  into  this  ])hK'c  to 
acknowledge  th'^ir  sin,  mid  to  invoke  thine  aid,  do  tliou  tlien,  O 
Lord,  hear  them,  and  0))en  thy  hand  freely  to  give.  When  our 
countiy  is  in  dangei',  and  when  our  enemies  and  thine  shall  plot  its 
ruin,  when  thy  })eo])le  shall  meet  to  pray  thee  for  the  |)ros])eril  \' 
and  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  king,  for 
concord  amo.ig  the  jtowers  of  the  State,  for  the  preservation  and 
increase  of  our  liberty,  do  thou  then,  O  Lord,  answer  our  prayer, 
and  hear  us  from  the  throne  of  thy  niercy.  And  when  we  pray 
to  thee  for  our  benefactors,  for  our  brethren  in  Jesus  Christ, 
who  are  persecuted  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel,  and  for  our  infirm 
îind  afflicted  ones,  do  thou  spread  over  them,  from  the  temple  of 
thy  glory,  all  thy  consolations. 

Bless,  O  Lord,  this  church,  and  let  it  be  a  city  set  uj)oji  a. 
hill,  which  cannot  be  hid  ;  let  it  be  the  beacon  which  shall  show- 
to  our  countrymen  the  truth  of  the  gospel  ;  let  it  be  the  grain 
of  mustard  seed  which  grows  to  a  great  tree  ;  let  it  be  the 
source  of  every  blessing  to  our  dear  country.  And  whatever 
l)rayer  is  offered  in  it  unto  thee  by  any  one,  or  by  thy  peo])!e 
assend)led  together,  answer  it,  and  send  down  thy  blessing  ujjon 
the  suppliants. 

Hear  also  the  st^'anger,  who  is  not  of  thy  people,  and  whoi 
he  sliall  come  into  this  place  to  beseech  thee,  do  thou  grant  his 
i-equest,  that  the  stranger  may  know  that  thou  art  the  only  true 
God  ;  and  that  thy  name  may  be  invoked  in  this  temple.  May 
there  always  be  preached  in  it  thy  pure  Word,  and  nothing  l>ut 
thy  Word  ;  and  therefore  bless  the  pastors  who  publish  it,  that 
they  may  teach  this  generation  the  same  holy  doctrine  which 
Paul,  the  ai)ostle  of  thy  Divine  Son,  preached  in  our  Italy,  so 
that  the  faith  of  the  sims  of  Italy  may  be  known  as  an  exami)le 
in  all  the  world.  Never  allow  in  this  temple  dedicated  to  thee 
anything  to  be  proclaimed  but  thy  Word.  Let  it  never  be  pro- 
faned by  human  doctrine,  or  by  superstitious  practices,  which 
are  not  of  thy  teaching.  Send  down  thy  Holy  and  Livine 
Spii  it  that  He  may  dwell  in  it,  according  to  the  promise  of  thy 
Son,  when  thy  gospel  shall  be  preached  in  it  ;  let  thy  Spirit 
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quicken  tliy  iiiinister.s,  ;iiul  Kvid  tlieiii  iîito  ;ill  truth  ;  and  open 
thou  the  hearts  also  of  those  wlio  listeu,  that  tlie  holy  seeti  of 
thy  Word  may  strike  deep  roots  aud  bear  fruit,  and  that  our 
Kedeemer  may  live  and  reign  in  us.  Aud  now,  O  Lord,  we 
beseech  thee,  let  thine  eyes  be  lifted  upon  us,  let  thine  ears  be 
attentive  to  our  prayer,  {.nd  answer  us  according  to  thy  promise. 
Arise,  O  Lord,  aud  come  into  thy  dwelling-})lace  that  we  have 
pre])ared,  otiered,  and  consecrated  to  thee.  Let  thy  ministers 
be  clothed  with  righteousness,  and  thy  saints  leap  for  joy. 
Hear  our  prayer,  in  the  name  of  thy  beloved  Son,  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  to  whom,  and  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
be  glory,  praise,  and  blessing,  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 


UNI 


D. 

We,  the  undersigned,  having  acquired  the  conviction  that  the 
Church  in  which  we  were  born  and  educated,  in  consequence 
of  its  having  wandered  very  far  from  the  teaching  of  God  as 
found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  camiot  be  held  by  us  to  be  the 
true  and  lawful  spouse  of  Jesus  Christ  ; 

Having,  on  the  other  hand,  recognized  in  the  Evangelical 
Vaudois  Church,  which  from  time  immemorial  luis  maintained 
in  this  Piedmont  a  strict  conformity  in  doctrine  and  practice  to 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  aud  the  apostles  ; 

Convinced  that  to  abandon  error,  when  once  recognized,  with 
a  view  to  embrace  and  jDrofess  the  truth  which  God  has  revealed 
to  us,  is  the  sacred  duty  of  every  one  who  has  a  conscience,  and 
that  to  neglect  such  a  duty  would  not  only  be  a  grave  offence, 
but  gi\  e  occasion  to  the  greatest  dangers  : 

For  these  reasons,  of  our  own  free  will,  moved  by  the  sole 
desire  of  bringing  i)eace  to  our  souls,  and  giving  to  Jesus  Christ, 
who  lias  redeemed  us  by  His  precious  blood,  that  testimony 
which  we  aie  all  bound  to  give  Him,  we  declare  that  wd  abandon 
to-day  externally,  as  we  have  already  done  spiritually,  the 
Church,  whose  members  we  were  by  birth,  to  return  to  the 
(Jhurch  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  apostles,  the  Church  of  the 
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rjosiK'l  ;  ;uiil  to  become  members  of  lliat  part  of  the  ("liinrh 
which  is  called  Waldcnsiau,  to  whose  doctrine  and  discipliue  wo 
fidly  adhere,  )»rayiiig  all  those  who  profess  the  same  faith  to 
receive  us  as  brethren,  and  members  with  them  of  the  same 
l)ody,  whose  head  is  Jesus  Christ  ;  assuring  them  of  our  Hini 
resolution  in  the  Lord  to  employ  ourselves  with  them,  as  well 
by  our  wt)rds  as  by  our  actions,  in  promoting  the  growth  of  the 
Church  and  the  glory  of  God,  making  this  the  supreme  aim  of 
all  our  proceedings.  All  this  in  the  nnme  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  Father,  Sou,  and  Holy  Ghost,  one  God,  blessed  for  ever- 
more.    Amen. 


E. 

This  day,  the  li^th  October  1852,  the  Table  having  met  in 
the  usual  hall  of  meeting,  to  the  nundjer  of  those  undersigned, 
resolved  as  follows  : — In  reference  to  the  letter  of  Dr.  Louis 
Hesauctis,  dated  Geneva,  17th  August  1852,  in  which  that  Chris- 
tian, distinguished  by  his  profound  knowledge  and  his  lively 
and  active  piety,  manifests  a  desire  to  be  received  as  a  member 
of  the  Vaudois  Church,  and  addresses  a  formal  request  to  the 
Table  to  that  effect,  and  desires  to  receive  from  it  the  imposition 
of  hands  that  he  may  be  legularly  called  to  continue  the  work 
which  he  has  already  prosecuted  for  about  live  years — viz.,  the 
evangelization  of  the  Italians  ; 

And  consitleriug  the  letter  of  the  Table  of  the  1st  September 
following,  in  which,  gladly  acceding  to  the  first  of  these  re(pies<>>, 
and  pointing  out  to  him  the  steps  necessary  for  this  end,  it  pro- 
posed to  M.  Desanctis  to  come  and  occupy  the  j^ost  left  vacant 
at  Turin  by  M.  Geymonat,  who  had  just  been  sent  to  Genoa  ; 

And  considering  the  letter  of  15th  September,  announcing  to 
the  Table  M.  Desanctis'  departure  for  the  Valleys,  and  his 
having  resolved  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  to  follow  His  guid- 
ance, ready  to  work  where  he  can  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
gospel  ; 

Considering  alsc»  the  last  letter  of  the  said  M.  Desanctis, 
dated  Turin,  9th  October  current,  in  which  he  accepts  without 
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reserve  tlie  propositi  miide  to  him  by  the  Tulilt;  in  its  previous 
letter,  thut  he  should  unite  with  Brother  Meille  in  the  work  of 
(ivaiigelizatioii  which  had  been  carried  ou,  with  God's  blessing, 
durin<;  the  past  year  in  tlie  capital  ; 

(.Considering  that  a  numerous  meeting  of  Vaudois  ministers — 
to  whom  M.  ])esanctis  evidenced  his  deep  attachment  to  evan- 
gelical doctrine,  and  his  love  for  the  Vaudois  <!hurch,  wliose 
Confession  of  Faith  and  Church  Discipline  he  has  declared  him- 
self willing  to  sign — that  these  ministers  have  given  him  the 
hand  of  fellowship,  and  have  received  him  as  a  real  and  living 
member  of  this  Church  ; 

Preserving  a  sweet  remembrance  of  the  following  words, 
which  this  new  brother  pronounced  on  this  occasion,  "Even  if 
the  rei)resentatives  of  the  Church  should  refuse  to  admit  me 
into  her  bosom,  I  feel  that  I  should  be  none  the  less  one  of  her 
members,  for  my  feelings  and  the  voice  of  CJod  inwardly  assure 
me  that  I  am  one  ;" 

x\nd  seeing  in  M.  Desanctis  a  new  worker  whom  the  Lord 
in  His  faithfulness  has  granted  to  the  prayers  of  all  those  who 
understand  the  importance  of  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  in 
particular  of  the  work  going  on  at  Turin,  the  Table  decrees  : — 

1.  M.  Desanctis  is  appointed  as  evangelist  at  Turin,  in  the 
service  of  the  Vaudois  Church,  and  charged  to  cooperate  with 
the  Eev.  M.  Meille  in  all  that  concerns  the  advancement  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  that  town  as  well  as  in  its  neighbourhood  ; 

2.  He  shall  be  allowed  a  salary  of  3500  francs  from  the  1st 
October  current,  besides  an  allowance  for  the  expenses  of 
i-emoval  and  travelling,  to  be  determined  on  by  the  Table  when 
M.  Desanctis  hands  them  a  note  of  his  expenses;  3.  A  copy  of  this 
will  be  given  to  M.  Desanctis  and  his  fellow- worker,  M.  Meille. 
The  members  of  the  Table  : — 

J.  P.  Revel,  Moderator; 

P.  Lantaret,  Joint- Moderator; 

Durand  Canton,  Secretary. 
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its  history,  and  touch  upon  thr  7nore  conspicuous  fxtturcs  of  the  Spanish  r'lnrartcr 
■ — with  iiiiftiiliuij  good  aense,  quick  diacriininafion,  and  couaidcnûde  fdi  Ity." 


RANK'S  A1î(;TIC  EXPLOKATIONS:  The  Second  Grinnel  Kx- 
peditlon  in  Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.     "With  Fi^rlit  Steel  Plates  aud 
Sixty  Woodcuta.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges.     I'rl.;e  (i.s. 


MISSIONARY  ENTl'linMilSK  IN  MANY  LANDS.  A  T.ook 
for  tlio  Family.  lîy  11.  h.  I-,  one  of  tlio  Authors  of  "  Hynnis  from  tlio 
Land  of  Luther,"  ito.  New  and  iOnlarged  iidition.  Witli  Eight  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth.     I'rlco  5s. 
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AITRY'S  PHYSTCîAL  (JI-XXniArilY  OF  TTIE  SEA. 

Tlilrteen  Charts,  printed  in  Colours.     8vo,  dotli.     Price  53. 


With 


ISTORY  OF  BRITISH  INDIA.     Ry  Hugh  IMiim.w,  Enq., 
F.li.S.E.     With  Continuation.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     Price  Ga.  Cd. 


c 


ORLIER'S  HISTORvY  OF  ENGLAND.     To  which  is  .adilotl  tlie 
History  of  our  Colonial  Empire.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     Price  7s.  (5d. 


HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND,     lîy  the  late  Rev.  Jami;   Mackenzie. 
With  Numerous  Illastrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     I'rice  7s.  (id. 


PICTURES  FROM  SICILY,  By  W.  H.  Bartlett,  Author  of 
"Jerusalem  Revisited,"  "The  Pilgrim  Fathers,'  <fcc.  A  New  Edition,  Re- 
vised and  lîrouglit  Down  to  the  Present  Time.  With  Eight  Steel  Plates  and 
Forty -eight  Engravings  on  Wood.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     Price  3s.  Gd. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST.  With  a  Special 
View  to  the  Delineation  of  (Christian  Faith  and  Life.  (From  ad.  1  to  a.d. 
?il;5.)  By  the  late  Rev.  Islay  Burns,  D.D.,  Glasgow.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 
Price  3s.  Gd. 


BIBLE  HISTORY,  in  Connection  with  the  General  History  of  tlie 
World.  With  Notices  of  Scripture  Localities  and  Sketches  of  Social  and 
R.'ligious  Life.  By  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Blaikie,  D.D.  r2mo,  470  pages,  with  Maps 
I'rice  3.S. 
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BY    W.    H.    G.    KINGSTON. 

ON  Tin-:  1ÎANKS  OF  TIIM  ANFAZOX:  A  F.oy's  .Tournai  of  his 
Adventures  in  tlie  Troijjcal  Wilds  of  South  America.     Willi  Ono  Hundred 
and  Twenty  Illustrations,     ('rown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ^IH  edgcH.     Trice  (ta. 

'I'm:  Tim KK. — "  Will  lie.  as  vrb-umi'  to  hn>is  as  ire,  in  /)»•(■«■  m /)>t.  It  resemlilfi 
'  la  the  Knsteni.  Si'tin,'  '  In  thf  U'ihl'<  <>/  Aj'riin,'  and  ilir  ntlier  irorks  n:ith  vhirh, 
ymr  Inj  year,  thiii  most  jifidijic.  of  (luilmrs  strcni/tln  ns  hin  huhl  mi  tin;  lirarts  <>/  liii 
ri'iiders.  ILi  m  ri  r  fails  n'itli  dttaih  and  local  coltittrimj;  and  strinys  his  incidents 
ckverltj  tuythn'." 

TN  TlIF  FASTFKN  SFAS;  or.  Thr  K.-iouH  ..f  the  I'-ird  uf  Par.v 
.1  di.se.  A  'i'alc  for  Hoys.  Witii  One  llundreil  and  Kleveu  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  richly  gilt.     Price  (>s. 

IN   THI<:   Wn.lJS   OF   AFRTCA.     With  Si.xty-Si.K  lUn.strations 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  richly  gilt.     Price  (is, 

ROl'Nl)    THE    WOHLD:    A   TaK-   f^r   lîoys.     With   Fifty-two 
I'lngravin^s.     ("rown  8vo,  cloth  extra.     Price  .1.s. 

LD    JACK:    A  Sea  Tale.     With  Sixty  Engravings.     Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra.     Price  53. 

Y  FTIÎST  VOYA(M':  TO  SOTHTIiniN  SEAS.     With  Forty- 
two  Kn^ravings.     Crown  svo,  cloth  extra.     I'rico  58, 
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BY    W.    H.    DAVENPORT    AOAMS. 

THIO  FOEEST,  THE  JUNCIT^E,  AND  TUE  PII.VTETE  ;  o.-, 
Scenes  witli  the  Tr;iiii)er  ami  tiie  Hunter  in  many  L.md.s.  I'.y  W.  H. 
Uavkni'out  Adams.  Witli  Seventy  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt 
eilges.     Price  'is. 

BY    R.    M.    BALLANTYNE. 

THE    YOUNG    FlTE-TEAT)EIîS:     A   Tale  of    the   Far  Nortli, 
With  Illustrations.     Post  Svo,  cloth.     Price  8s. 

NGAVA  :     A  Tale  of  E.siiuiniaux  Land.      With   Illu.strations. 
Post  8vo,  cloth.     Price  '.la. 

THE   CORAL  ISLAND  :   A  Tale  of  the  Pacific.     M'ith  Illustra- 
tions.   Post  Svo,  cloth.    Price  'An. 

ARTTN  liATTLEPt;  or,  A  Roy's  Adventure»  in  the  Forests  of 
Brazil.     With  Illustrations     Post  Svo,  cloth.     Price  8s. 

THE  DOG  CRUSOE  AND  PUS  :\r  ASTER  :  A  Tale  of  the  We.stern 
Prairies.     "With  Illustrations.     Post  8vo,  cloth.     Price  33. 

THE  GORILLA  HUNTERS:   A  Tale  of  Western  Africa.     With 
Illustrations.     Post  8vo,  cloth.     Price  3s. 

rpHE  WORLD   OF   ICE;  or,  Adventures  in  the   Polar  If.-ious. 
J.      With  Engravings.     Post  8vo,  cloth.     Price  Ss. 
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SYSTEMATÏC    THEOLOGY.       By    Charles    Hodge,    D.B., 
Princeton. 

Volume  I C48  pages,  Royal  8vo,  cloth.     Price  £0    12    6 

Volume  II 750  pages,  Iloyal  8vo,  cloth.     Price    0    14    0 

Volume  III 880  pages,  Iloyal  8vo,  cloth.     Price    0    15    6 

*»*  Vol.  III.  extends  to  l.'iO  pages  more  than  was  expected,  and  the  price  has 
therefore  been  slightly  increased  beyond  that  of  Vol.  II. 

British  Qtt.\rtkrly  Review. — "  If  we  were  called  to  name  any  livino  v:r\ter 
wlio,  to  Calvin's  exegetical  tact,  unites  a  large  measure  of  Calvin's  grasp  of  mbul 
and  transparent  clearness  in  the  department  of  systematic  theologif,  we  slionld 
point  to  this  Princeton  Professor.  He  possesses,  to  tise  the  vjords  of  an  English 
critic,  the  power  of  seizing  and  retaining,  with  a  rare  vigour  and  tenacity,  the 
great  doctrinal  turning-jioints  in  a  controversy  ;  v:hile  he  is  able  to  cxjiOfc  wifli 
trixim.phant  dexterity  the  various  saJderfttges  under  which  it  has  been  sought  to 
elude  them." 

Thr  Scot.sman.  —  "  If  Dr.  Hodge  finish  this  work  ashe  has  begun  it,  it  icill  un- 
doubt cdl y  place  him  in  the  front  rank  of  systematic  theologian? ....  Even  in  so 
doubtful  a  science  as  systcmati"  theology,  brains  will  tell.  And  accordingly  they 
tell  in  the  work  before  us,  which  is  a  very  great  advance  upon  any  work  of  the 
kind  we  know  of  in  the  En/jlish  language ....  Tliere  is  manifest  throughout  the  volume 
the  presence  of  ample  knowledge.  Tht,re  is  no  book  bearing  on  any  of  its  vast  range 
of  .subjects  which  the  learned  author  loould  not  appear  to  have  read,  and  also, 
with  more  than  ordinary  success,  digested.  Hegel  himself  is  not  too  subtle  for 
his  apirrehension  ;  Hu.cley  not  too  trencharA  and  logical  forhis  dialectic  to  face..  . . 
The  book  is  the  most  excellent  loe  know  of  its  kind." 


THE  PSAE]MS  :  Their  History,  Teacliings,  and  Use.     By  William 
BiNNiE,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology.     8vo,  cloth.     Price  7s.  6d. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  CHURCH  AT  HOME  ;  or,  Family  Services 
for  the  Lord's  Day.  Containing  a  Service  for  each  Sunday  of  tlio  Year. 
P>y  the  Rev.  John  Edmond,  P.D.,  Highbury,  London.  New  Edition,  complete 
in  One  Volume.     With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.     Price  .'is. 


HANDY  BOOK  OF  MEDICAL  INFORMATION  AND  AD- 
VICE.    By  a  Physician.     Post  8vo.  cloth.     Price  4s.  (id. 

The  BiiiTisii  Mkdical  Journal. — "It  embodies  in  a  few  words  and  very 
clearly  an  indication  of  the  sy7npt'-iyns  and  natwe  of  common  maladies,  icith 
judicious  siiggestions  as  to  treatment  and  gcieral  management.  It  is  a  kind  of 
book  well  fitted  to  be  helpful  to  students  and  young  practitioners  ;  constituting,  in 
fact,  a  handy  book,  to  which  they  may  turn,  and  from  which,  they  may  in  a  few 
mimites  learn  the  substances  of  what  it  iroald  require  much  reading  in  the  more 
c.ctensive  and  formal  treatises  to  acquire.  It  gives  a  great  deal  of  the  kind  o/ 
information  which  students  and  young  practitioners  find  it  liard  to  acquire;  ami 
it  is  free  f mm  the  old  womanish  notions  which  too  nftrn  per  rade  books  ofthii 
cla,<is." 
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